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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Birds  in  General. 

E are  now  come  to  a beautiful  and 

l n-iT  l0<*UaC10US  race  of  anirnals,  that  em- 
be  our  forefts,  amufe  our  walks,  and  ex- 
elude  folitude  from  our  moft  fhady  retirements. 

rom  thefe  man  has  nothing  to  fear  j their  plea- 
fures  their  defires,  and 'even  their  animofities, 
only  ferve  to  enliven  the  general  pifture  of  Na- 
ture, and  give  harmony  to  meditation. 

No  part  of  Nature  appears  deftitute  of  inha- 
bitants. The  woods,  the  waters,  the  depths  of 
the  earth  have  their  refpedtive  tenants ; while 
the  yielding  air,  and  thofe  trails  of  feeming 
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fpace  where  man  never  can  afcend,  are  alfo 
parted  through  by  multitudes  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful beings  of  the  creation. 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  feems  fitted 
for  its  fituation  in  life;  but  none  more  appa- 
rently that  birds ; they  fhare  in  common  with 
the  ftronger  race  of  quadrupedes  the  vegetable 
fpoils  of  the  earth,  are  fupplied  with  fwiftnefs  to 
compenfate  for  their  want  of  force ; and  have  a 
faculty  of  afcending  into  the  air  to  avoid  that 
power  which  they  cannot  oppofe. 

The  bird  feems  formed  entirely  for  a life  of 
efcape ; and  every  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
animal  feems  calculated  for  fwiftnefs.  As  it  is 
defigned  to  rife  upon  air,  all  its  parts  are  pro- 
portion'ably  light,  and  expand  a large  furface 
without  folidity. 

In  a comparative  view  with  man,  their  for- 
mation feems  much  ruder  and  more  imperfect ; 
and  they  are  in  general  found  incapable  of  the 
docility  even  of  quadrupedes.  Indeed,  what 
great  degree  of  fagacity  can  be  expected  in  ani- 
mals whofe  eyes  are  almort:  as  large  as  their 
brain  ? However,  though  they  fall  below  qua- 
drupedes  in  the  Icale  of  Nature,  and  are  lefs 
imitative  of  human  endowments ; yet  they  hold 
the  next  rank,  and  far  furpafs  fifhes  and  infebts, 
both  in  the  ftrudture  of  their  bodies  and  in  their 
fagacity. 

As  in  mechanics  the  molt  curious  inftruments 
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are  generally  the  moft  complicated,  fo  it  is  in 
anatomy.  The  body  of  man  prefents  the  greateft 
variety  upon  difledtion ; quadrupedes,  lefs  per- 
fectly formed,  difcover  their  defedls  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  their  conformation  the  mechanifin  of 
birds  is  ftill  lefs  complex ; fifties  are  furniftied 
with  fewer  organs  ftill ; whilft  infects,  more  im- 
perfect than  all,  feem  to  fill  up  the  chafm  that 
feparates  animal  from  vegetable  nature.  Of  man, 
the  moft  perfect  animal,  there  are  but  three  or 
four  fpecies  ; of  quadrupedes,  the  kinds  are  more 
numerous  ; birds  are  more  various  ftill ; fifties 
yet  more ; but  infets  afford  fo  very  great  a va- 
riety, that  they  elude  the  fearch  of  the  moft  in- 
quifitive  purfuer. 

Quadrupedes,  as  was  faid,  have  fome  diftant 
refemblance  in  their  internal  ftruture  with  man; 
but  that  of  birds  is  entirely  diflimilar.  As  they 
feem  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit  the  empty  re- 
gions of  air,  all  their  parts  are  adapted  to  their 
deftined  fituation.  It  will  be  proper  therefore, 
before  I give  a general  hiftory  of  birds,  to  enter 
into  a flight  detail  of  their  anatomy  arid  confor- 
mation. 

As  to  their  external  parts,  they  feem  furprif- 
ingly  adapted  for  fwiftnefs  of  motion.  The  ftiape 
of  their  body  is  fharp  before,  to  pierce  and  make 
way  through  the  air ; it  then  rifes  by  a gentle 
fvvelling  to  its  bulk,  and  falls  off  in  an  expan- 
five  tail,  that  helps  to  keep  it  buoyant,  while 
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the  fore-parts  are  cleaving  the  air  by  their  fharp- 
nefs.  From  this  conformation,  they  have  often 
been  compared  to  a fhip  making  its  way  through 
water  the  trunk  of  the  body  anfwers  to  the 
hold,  the  head  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rud- 
der, and  the  wings  to  the  oars ; from  whence 
the  poets  have  adopted  the  metaphor  of  rerni- 
gium  alarum , when  they  defcribe  the  wavy  mo- 
tion of  a bird  in  flight. 

What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire  in 
the  external  formation  of  birds  is,  the  neat  po- 
fition  of  the  feathers,  lying  all  one  way,  anfwer- 
ing  at  once  the  purpofes  of  warmth,  fpeed, 
and  fecurity.  They  moftly  tend  backward,  and 
are  laid  over  one  another  in  an  exadt  and  regular 
order,  armed  with  warm  and  foft  down  next  the 
body,  and  more  ftrongly  fortified  and  curioufly 
clofed  externally,  to  fence  off  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  But,  left  the  feathers  fhould  fpoil  by 
their  violent  attrition  againft  the  air,  or  imbibe 
the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  the  animal  is 
furnifhed  with  a gland  behind,  containing  a pro- 
per quantity  of  oil,  which  can  be  prefled  out  by 
the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  fmoothly  over  every  fea- 
ther that  wants  to  be  drefled  for  the  occafion. 
•This  gland  is  fituated  on  the  rump,  and  fur- 
nifhed with  an  opening  or  excretory  dudt;  about 
which  grows  a fmall  tuft  of  feathers,  fomewhat 
like  a painter’s  pencil.  When,  therefore,  the 
feathers  are  fluttered  or  rumpled,  the  bird, 
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turning  its  head  backwards,  with  the  bill  catches 
hold  of  the  gland,  and,  prefling  it,  forces  out  the 
oily  fubftance,  with  which  it  anoints  the  disjoin- 
ed parts  of  the  feathers  ; and,  drawing  them  out 
with  great  afliduity,  re-compofes  and  places  them 
in  due  order  j by  which  they  unite  more  clofe- 
3y  together.  Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  fof 
the  moft  part  under  cover,  are  not  furnifhed 
with  fo  large  a flock  of  this  fluid  as  thofe  birds 
that  refide  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers  of  an 
hen,  for  inflance,  are  pervious  to  every  fhower  ; 
on  the  contrary,  fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  all  fuch 
as  Nature  has  directed  to  live  upon  the  water, 
have  their  feathers  drefi'edwith  oil  from  the  very 
firft  day  of  their  leaving  the  fhell.  Thus  their 
flock  of  fluid  is  equal  to  the  neceflity  of  its  con- 
fumption.  Their  very  flefh  contracts  a flavour 
from  it,  which  renders  it  in  fome  fo  very  rancid, 
as  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  ; however, 
though  it  injures  the  flefh,  it  improves  the  fea- 
thers for  all  the  domeflic  purpofes  to  which 
they  are  ufually  converted. 

Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  birds  are  co- 
vered lefs  an  object  of  admiration.'  The  fhaft 
of  every  feather  is  made  proportionably  ftrong  j 
but  hollow  below  for  flrength  and  Jightnefs,  and 
above  filled  with  a pith  to  feed  the  growth  of 
the  vane  or  beard  that  fprings  from  the  fhaft  of 
the  feather  on  either  fide.  All  thefe  feathers  are 
placed  generally  according  to  their  length  and 
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ftrength,  fo  that  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  feathers 
in  flight  have  the  greateft  /hare  of  duty.  The  vane, 
or  beard  of  the  feather,  is  formed  with  equal 
contrivance  and  care.  It  ccnfifts  not  of  one  con- 
tinued membrane ; becaufe,  if  this  were  broken, 
it  could  not  eafily  be  repaired  ; but  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  layers,  each  fomewhat  in  itfelf 
refembling  a feather,  and  lying  againft  each  other 
in  clofe  conjun&ion.  Towards  the  {haft  of  the 
feather,  thefe  layers  are  broad,  and  of  a femicir- 
cular  form,  to  ferve  for  ftrength,  and  for  the  clo- 
fer  grafting  them  one  againft  another  when  in 
aftion.  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  vane, 
thefe  layers  grow  {lender  and  taper  to  be  more 
light.  On  their  under  fide  they  are  thin  and 
fmooth,  but  their  upper  outer  edge  is  parted  in- 
to two  hairy  edges,  each  fide  having  a different 
fort  of  hairs,  broad  at  bottom,  and  {lender  and 
bearded  above.  By  this  mechanifm,  the  hook- 
ed beards  of  one  layer  always  lie  next  the 
ftraight  beards  of  the  next,  and  by  that  means 
lock  and  hold  each  other. 

The  next  object  that  comes  under  confidera- 
tion  in  contemplating  an  animal  that  flies,  is  the 
wing,  the  inftrument  by  which  this  wonderful 
progreflion-is  performed.  In  fuch  birds  as  fly, 
they  are  ufually  placed  at  that  part  of  the  body 
which  ferves  to  poize  the  whole,  and  fupport  it 
jn  a fluid  that  at  firft  feems  fo  much  lighter 
than  itfelf.  They  anfwer  to  the  fore-legs  in 
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quadrupedes,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  they 
have  a certain  finger-like  appendix,  which  is 
ufually  called  the  bajiard-wing.  This  inftrument 
of  flight  is  furnifhed  with  quills,  which  differ 
from  the  common  feathers  only  in  their  fize, 
being  larger,  and  alio  from  their  fpringing  from 
the  deeper  part  of  the  fkin,  their  fhafts  lying 
almoft  clofe  to  the  bone.  The  beards  of  thefe 
quills  are  broad  on  one  fide  and  more  narrow 
on  the  other,  both  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  bird  and  the  clofenefs  of 
the  wing.  The  manner  in  which  moft  birds 
avail  themfelves  of  thefe  is  firft  thus : they 
quit  the  earth  with  a bound,  in  order  to  have 
room  for  flapping  with  the  wing ; when  they 
have  room  for  this,  they  ftrike  the  body  of  air 
beneath  the  wing  with  a violent  motion,  and 
with  the  whole  under  furface  of  the  fame  j but 
then,  to  avoid  ftriking  the  air  with  equal  vio- 
lence on  the  upper  fide  as  they  rife,  the  wing 
is  inftantly  contracted  ; fo  that  the  animal  rifes 
by  the  impulfe  till  it  fpreads  the  wing  for  a 
fecond  blow.  For  this  reafon,  we  always  fee 
birds  chufe  to  rife  againft  the  wind,  becaufe 
they  have  thus  a greater  body  of  air  on  the  un- 
der than  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing.  For  thefe 
reafons  alfo  large  fowls  do  not  rife  eafily,  both 
becaufe  they  have  not  fufficient  room  at  firft 
for  the  motion  of  their  wings,  and  becaufe  the 
body  of  air  does  not  lie  fo  directly  under  the. 
wing  as  they  rife,. 
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In  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  birds  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  very  ftrong  pectoral  mufcles, 
which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  breaft-bone.  The 
pectoral  mufcles  of  quadrupedes  are  trifling  in 
comparifon  to  thofe  of  birds.  In  quadrupedes, 
as  well  as  in  man,  the  mufcles  which  move  the 
thighs  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  by  far 
the  ftrongeft,  while  thofe  of  the  arms  are  feeble  ; 

• but  in  birds,  which  make  ufe  of  their  wings, 
the  contrary  obtains  ; the  pectoral  mufcles  that 
move  the  wings  or  arms  are  of  enormous 
ftrength,  while  thofe  of  the  thighs  are  weak 
and  flender.  By  means  of  thefe,  a bird  can 
move  its  wings  with  a degree  of  ftrength  which, 
when  compared  to  the  animal’s  fize,  is  almoft 
incredible.  The  flap  of  a fwan’s  wing  would 
break  a man’s  leg  ; and  a flmilar  blow  from  an 
eagle  has  been  known  to  lay  a man  dead  in  an 
inftant.  Such,  confequently,  is  the  force  of  the 
wing,  and  fuch  its  lightnefs,  as  to  be  inimitable 
by  art.  No  machines  that  human  {kill  can  con- 
trive are  capable  of  giving  fuch  force  to  fo  light 
an  apparatus.  The  art  of  flying,  therefore,  that 
has  fo  often  and  fo  fruitlefsly  been  fought  after, 
muft,  it  is  feared,  for  ever  be  unattainable;  ftnee 
as  man  encreafes  the  force  of  his  flying  ma- 
chine, he  muft  be  obliged  to  encreafe  its  weight 
alfo. 

In  all  birds,  except  nodlurnal  ones,  the  head 
is  fmaller,  and  bears  lefts  proportion  to  the  body 
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than  in  quadrupedes,  that  it  may  more  readily 
divide  the  air  in  flying,  and  make  way  for  the 
body,  fo  as  to  render  its  paflage  more  eafy. 
Their  eyes  alfo  are  more  flat  and  deprefled  than 
in  quadrupedes ; a circle  of  fmall  plates  of  bone, 
placed  fcalewife,  under  the  outer  coat  of  the 
organ,  encompafles  the  pupil  on  each,  to  ftreng- 
then  and  defend  it  from  injuries.  Befide  this, 
birds  have  a kind  of  Ikin,  called  the  nictitat- 
ing membrane,  with  which,  like  a veil,  they  can 
at  pleafure  cover  their  eyes,  though  their  eye- 
lids continue  open.  This  membrane  takes  its 
rife  from  the  greater  or  more  obtufe  corner  of 
the  eye,  and  ferves  to  wipe,  cleanfe,  and  pro- 
bably to  moiften  its  furface.  The  eyes,  though 
they  outwardly  appear  but  fmall,  yet,  feparately, 
each  almoft  equals  the  brain ; whereas  in  man 
the  brain  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than 
the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Nor  is  this  organ  in  birds 
lefs  adapted  for  vifion  by  a particular  expanfion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  renders  the  impref- 
fions  of  external  objeCts  more  vivid  and  dif- 
tinCf. 

From  this  conformation  of  the  eye  it  follows, 
that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  in  birds  is  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  other  animals.  Indeed,  this 
piercing  fight  feems  necelfary  to  the  creature’s 
fupport  and  fafety.  Were  this  organ  blunter, 
frcm  the  rapidity  of  the  bird’s  motion,  it  would 
be  apt  to  ftrike  againft  every  objeCI  in  its  way; 
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and  it  could  fcarcely  find  fubfiftence  unlefs  pof- 
felfed  of  a power  to  difcern  its  food  from  above 
with  aftonilhing  fagacity.  An  hawk,  for  in* 
fiance,  perceives  a lark  at  a diftance  which  nei- 
ther men  nor  dogs  could  fpy ; a kite,  from  an 
tdmoft  imperceptible  height  in  the  clouds,  darts 
down  on  its  prey  with  the  moft  unerring  aim. 
The  fight  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we 
know  in  moll:  other  animals,  and  excels  them 
both  in  ftrength  and  precifion. 

AH  birds  want  the  external  ear  Handing  out 
from  the  head  ; they  are  only  furnifhed  with 
holes  that  convey  founds  to  the  auditory  ca- 
nal. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  horned  owl^ 
and  one  or  two  more  birds,  feem  to  have  ex- 
ternal ears ; but  what  bears  that  refemblance 
are  only  feathers  {licking  out  on  each  fide  of 
the  head,  but  no  way  ne cell ary  to  the  fenfe  of 
hearing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fea- 
thers encompaffing  the  ear-holes  in  birds  fupply 
the  defedt  of  the  exterior  ear,  and  colled!  founds 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  internal  fenfory.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  this  organ  is  eafily  proved 
by  the  readinefs  with  which  birds  learn  tunes,  or 
repeat  words,  and  the  great  exadlnefs  of  their 
pronunciation. 

The  fenfe  of  finelling  feems  not  lefe  vivid  in 
the  generality  of  birds.  Many  of  them  wind 
their  prey  at  an  immenfe.  diftance,  while  others 
ar.e  equally  protedled  by  this,  fenfe  againft  their 
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infidious  purfuers.  In  decoys,  where  ducks 
are  caught,  the  men  who  attend  them  uiiiver- 
fally  keep  a piece  of  turf  burning  near  their 
mouths,  upon  which  they  breathe,  left  the 
fowl  ihould  fmell  them,  and  confequently  fly 
away.  The  univerfality  of  this  pra&ice,  puts 
the  neceflity  of  it  beyond  a doubt,  and  proves 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
at  leaft  in  this  fpecies  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion. 

Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the 
legs  and  feet  miniftring  to  motion.  They  are 
both  made  light  for  the  eafier  t'ranfportation 
through  the  air.  The  toes  in  fome  are  webbed, 
to  fit  them  for  the  waters ; in  others  they  are 
feparate,  for  the  better  holding  objects,  or 
clinging  to  trees  for  fafety.  Such  as  have  long 
legs  have  alfo  long  necks,  as  otherwife  they 
would  be  incapable  of  gathering  up  theft  food, 
either  by  land  or  water.  But  it  does  not  hold, ' 
however,  that  thofe  who  have  long  necks  fhould 
have  long  legs,  fince  we  fee  that  fwans  and 
geefe,  whofe  necks  are  extremely  long,  have' 
very  fhort  legs,  and  thefe  chiefly  employed  in1 
fwimming. 

' Thus  every  external  part  hitherto  noticed  ap- 
pears adapted  to  the  life  and  fituation  of  the 
animal  ; nor  arc  the  inward  parts,  though 
lefs  immediately  appropriated  to  flight,  lets 
necefiary  t-o  fofety.  The  bones  of  ©very'  part 
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of  the  body  are  extremely  light  and  thin; 
and  all  the  mufcles,  except  that  immediately 
moving  the  wings,  extremely  flight  and  feeble. 
The  tail,  which  is  compofed  of  quill  feathers, 
ferves  to  counterbalance  the  hea h and  neck, 
it  guides  the  animal’s  flight  like  a rudder,  and 
greatly  affifts  it  either  in  its  afcent  or  when  de- 
fending. 

If  we  go  on  to  examine  birds  internally,  we 
fliall  find  the  fame  wonderful  conformation  fit- 
ting them  for  a life  in  air,  and  encreafing  the 
furface  by  diminifhing  the  folidity.  In  the  firft 
place,  their  lungs,  which  are  commonly  called 
the  foie,  flick  faft  to  the  fides  of  the  ribs  and 
hack,  and  can  be  very  little  dilated  or  con- 
tracted. But  to  make  up  for  this,  which  might 
impede  their  breathing,  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  wind-pipe  open  into  them,  while  thefe 
have  openings  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  convey  the  air  drawn  in  by  breathing  into 
certain  receptacles  like  bladders,  running  along 
$he  length  of  the  whole  body.  Nor  are  thefe 
openings  obfcure,  or  difficult  to  be  difcerned ; 
for  a probe  thruft  Into  the  lungs  of  a fowl  will 
eafily  find  a paflage  into  the  belly;  and  air 
blown  into  the  wind-pipe  will  be  feen  to  diftend 
the  animal’s  body  like  a bladder.  In  quadru- 
pedes  this  paflage  is  flopped  by  the  midriff; 
but  in  fowls  the  communication  is  obvious ; 
cwifequeatly  they  haye  a much  greater  fa- 
cility 
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cility  of  taking  a long  and  large  infpiration. 
It  is  fometimes  alfo  feen  that  the  wind-pipe 
makes  many  convolutions  within  the  body  of 
the  bird,  and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth ; 
but  of  what  ufe  thefe  convolutions  are,  or  why 
the  wind-pipe  fhould  make  fo  many  turnings 
within  the  body  of  fome  birds,  is  a difficulty 
for  which  no  naturalift  has  been  able  to  ac- 
count. 

This  difference  of  the  wind-pipe  often  ob- 
tains in  animals  that  to  all  appearance  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Thus  in  the  tame  fwan,  the 
wind-pipe  makes  but  a ftraight  paffage  into  the 
lungs ; while  in  the  wild  fwan,  which  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance  feems  the  fame  animal,  the 
wind-pipe  pierces  through  the  breaft-bone,  and 
there  has  feveral  turnings,  before  it  comes 
out  again  and  goes  to  enter  the  lungs.  It  is 
not  to  form  the  voice  that  thefe  turnings  are 
found,  fince  the  fowls  that  are  without  them 
are  vocal ; and  thofe,  particularly  the  bird  juft 
now  mentioned,  that  have  them,  are  filent. 
Whence,  therefore,  fome  birds  derive  that  loud 
and  various  modulation  in  their  warblings  is  not 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for;  at  leaft,  the  knife 
of  the  anatomift  goes  but  a fhort  way  in  the 
inveftigation.  All  we  are  certain  of,  is,  that 
birds  have  much  louder  voices,  in  refpeift  to 
their  bulk,  than  animals  of  any  other  kind ; for 
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the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is  not  louder  than  the 
fcream  of  a peacock. 

In  thefe  particulars,  birds  pretty  much  re- 
ferable each  other  in  their  internal  conformat- 
ion ; but  there  are  fome.  varieties  which  we 
ihould  more  attentively  obferve.  All  birds 
have,  properly  fpeaking,  but  one  ftomach  ; but 
this  is  very  different  in  different  kinds.  In. 
all  the  rapacious  kinds  that  live  upon  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  fifh-feeding  tribe, 
the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  formed.  The  cefo- 
phagus,  or  gullet,  in  them  is  found  replete 
with  glandulous  bodies*  which  ferve  to  dilate 
and  macerate  the  food  as  it  pafTes  into  the  fto- 
mach, which  is  always  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  ftze  of  the  bird,  and  generally  wrapped, 
round  with  fat,  in  order  to  encreafe  its  warmth, 
and  powers  of  digeftion. 

Granivorous  birds,  or  fuch  as  live  upon  fruits, 
corn,  and  other  vegetables,  have  their  inteftines 
differently  formed  from  thofe  of  the  rapacious 
kind.  Their  gullet  dilates  juft  above  the  breafl- 
bone,  and  forms  itfelf  into  a pouch  or  bag, 
called  the  crop.  This  is  replete  with  falivary 
glands,  which  ferve  to  moiften  and  foften  the 
grain  and  other  food  which  it  contains.  Thefe 
glands  are  very  numerous,  with  longitudinal 
openings,  which  emit  a whitiih  and  a vifcous 
fubftance.  After  the  dry  food  of  the  bird  has 
been  macerated  for  a convenient  time,  it  then 
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pailes  into  the  belly,  where,  inftead  of  a foft 
moift  ftomach,  as  in  the  rapacious  kinds,  it  is 
ground  between  two  pair  of  mufcles,  commonly 
called  the  gizzard,  covered  on  the  infide  with 
a ftony  ridgy  coat,  and  almoft  cartilaginous. 
Thefe  coats  rubbing  againft  each  other,  are 
capable  of  bruifing  and  attenuating  the  hardeft 
tibftances,  their  action  being  often  compared 
to  that  of  the  grinding-teeth  in  man  and  other 
animals.  Thus  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  in 
a manner  reverled  in  birds.  Beafts  grind  their 
food  with  their  teeth,  and  then  it  pafles  into 
the  ftomach,  where  it  is  foftened  and  digefted. 
On  the  contrary,  birds  of  this  fort  firft  macerate 
and  foften  it  in  the  crop,  and  then  it  is  ground 
and  comminuted  in  the  ftomach  or  gizzard. 
Birds  are  alfo  careful  to  pick  up  fand,  gravel, 
and  other  hard  fubftances,  not  to  grind  their 
food,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  but  to  prevent  the 
too  violent  adtion  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
againft  each  other. 

Moft  birds  have  two  appendices  or  blind 
guts,  which  in  quadrupedes  are  always  found 
fingle.  Among  fuch  birds  as  are  thus  fupplied, 
all  carnivorous  fowl,  and  all  birds  of  the  fpar- 
row  kind,  have  very  fmall-  and  fhort  ones : 
water-fowl,  and  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the 
longeft  of  all.  There  is  ftill  another  appendix 
obfervable  in  the  inteftines  of  birds,  refembling 
a little  worm,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
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remainder  of  that  paffage  by  which  the  yolJc 
was  conveyed  into  the  guts  of  the  young 
chicken  while  yet  in  the  egg  and  under  incu- 
bation. 

The  outlet  of  that  ducft  which  conveys  the 
bile  into  the  inteftines  is,  in  moil  birds,  a great 
way  diftant  from  the  ftomach  ; which  may  arife 
from  the  danger  there  would  be  of  the  bile  re- 
gurgitating into  the  ftomach  in  their  various 
rapid  motions,  as  we  fee  in  men  at  fea ; where- 
fore their  biliary  du£t  is  fo  contrived,  that  this 
regurgitation  cannot  take  place. 

All  birds,  though  they  want  a bladder  for 
urine,  have  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by  which 
this  fecretion  is  made,  and  carried  away  by  one 
common  canal.  “ Birds,”  fays  Harvey,  u as 
“ well  as  ferpents,  which  have  fpongy  lungs, 
u make  but  little  water,  becaufe  they  drink  but 
« little.  They,  therefore,  have  no  need  of  a 
« bladder;  but  their  urine  diftills  down  into  the 
“ common  canal,  defigned  for  receiving  the 
“ other  excrements  of  the  body.  The  urine  of 
u birds  differs  from  that  of  other  animals ; for 
“ as  there  is  ufually  in  urine  two  parts,  one 
“ more  ferous  and  liquid,  the  other  more  thick 
u and  grofs,  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom ; in 
“ birds,  this  part  is  moft  abundant,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  its  white  or  filver 
“ colour.  This  part  is  found  not  only  in  the 
“ whole  inteftinal  canal,  but  is  feen  alfo  in  the 
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u whole  channel  of  the  ureters,  which  may  be 
“ diftinguilhed  from  the  coats  of  the  kidneys 
“ by  their  whitenefs.  This  milky  fubftance 
“ they  have  in  greater  plenty  than  the  more  thin 
“ and  lerous  part ; and  it  is  of  a middle  confift- 
“ ence,  between  limpid  urine  and  the  grofler 
“ parts  of  the  faeces.  In  palling  through  the 
“ ureters,  it  refembles  milk  curdled  or  lightly 
“ condenfed ; and,  being  call  forth  eafily,  con- 
“ geals  into  a chalky  cruft.” 

I rom  this  fimple  conformation  of  the  animal, 
it  fhould  feem  that  birds  are  fubjedl:  to  few  dif- 
eales  ; and,  in  fact,  they  have  but  few.  There 
is  one,  however,  which  they  are  fubjedt  to, 
from  which  quadrupedes  are  in  a great  meafure 
exempt : this  is  the  annual  molting  which  they 
fuffer ; for  all  birds  whatfoever  obtain  a new 
covering  of  feathers  once  a year,  and  caft  the 
old.  During  the  molting  feafon,  they  ever  ap- 
pear difordered  ; thofe  molt  remarkable  for  their 
courage  then  lofe  all  their  fiercenefs ; and  fuch 
as  are  of  a weakly  conftitution  often  expire  un- 
der this  natural  operation.  No  feeding  can 
maintain  their  ftrength ; they  all  ceafe  to  breed 
at  this  feafon ; that  nourilhment  which  goes  to 
the  production  of  the  young  is  wholly  abforb- 
ed  by  the  demand  required  for  fupplying  the 
nafcent  plumage. 

T.  his  molting  time,  however,  may  be  arti- 
ficially accelerated]  and  thofe  who  have  the 
, management 
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management  of  Tinging  birds  frequently  put 
their  fecret  in  pra&ice.  They  inclofe  the  bird 
in  a dark  cage,  where  they  keep  it  exceflively 
warm,  and  throw  the  poor  little  animal  into  an 
artificial  fever  ; this  produces  the  molt ; his  old 
feathers  fall  before  their  time,  and  a new  fet 
take  place,  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  the 
former.  They  add,  that  it  mends  the  bird’s 
finging,  and  encreafes  its  vivacity ; but  it  muft 
not  be  concealed,  that  fcarce  one  bird  in  three 
furvives  the  operation. 

The  manner  in  which  Nature  performs  this 
operation  of  molting  is  thus  : the  quill  or  fea- 
ther, when  firft  protruded  from  the  ikin  and 
come  to  its  full  fize,  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
older,  and  receives  a kind  of  periofteum  or  lkin 
round  the  fhaft,  by  which  it  feems  attached  to 
the  animal.  In  proportion  as  the  quill  grows 
older,  its  fides,  or  the  bony  pen  part,  thicken ; 
but  its  whole  diameter  fhrinks  and  decreafes. 
Thus,  by  the  thickening  of  its  fides,  all  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  body  becomes  more  fparing  ; 
and,  by  the  decreafe  of  its  diameter,  it  becomes 
more  loofely  fixed  in  its  focket,  till  at  length 
it  falls  out.  In  the  mean  time,  die  rudiments 
of  an  incipient  quill  are  beginning  below.  The 
(kin  forms  itfelf  into  a little  bag,  which  is  fed 
from  the  body  by  a fmall  vein  and  artery,  and 
which  every  day  encreafes  in  fize  till  it  is  pro- 
truded. While  the  one  end  vegetates  into  the 
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beard  or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached 
to  the  fkin  is  ftill  loft,  and  receives  a conftant 
fupply  of  nourifhment,  which  is  diffufed  through 
the  body  of  the  quill  by  that  little  light  fubftance 
which  we  always  find  within  when  we  make  a 
pen.  This  fubftance,  which  as  yet  has  received 
no  name  that  I know  of,  ferves  the  growing 
quill  as  the  umbilical  artery  does  an  infant  in 
the  womb,  by  fupplying  it  with  nouriftiment, 
and  diffuling  that  nourifhment  over  the  whole 
frame.  When,  however,  the  quill  is  come  to 
its  full  growth,  and  requires  no  further  nouriih- 
ment,  the  vein  and  artery  become  lefs  and  lefs, 
till  at  laft  the  little  opening  by  which  they  com- 
municated with  the  quill  becomes  wholly  obli- 
terated ; and  the  quill  thus  deprived  continues 
in  its  focket  for  fome  months,  till  in  the  end  it 
fhrinks,  and  leaves  room  for  a repetition  of  the 
fame  procefs  of  nature  as  before. 

The  molting  feafon  commonly  obtains  from 
the  end  of  fummer  to  the  middle  of  autumn. 
The  bird  continues  to  ftruggle  with  this  malady 
during  the  winter,  and  Nature  has  kindly  pro- 
vided, that  when  there  are  the  feweft  provi- 
fions,  that  then  the  animal’s  appetite  Shall  be 
leaft  craving.  At  the  beginning  of  Spring, 
when  food  begins  again  to  be  plenty,  the  ani- 
mal’s ftrength  and  vigour  return.  It  is  then 
that  the  abundance  of  provisions,  aided  by  the 
mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  incite  it  to  love,  and 

all 
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all  nature  Teems  teeming  with  life,  and  difpofcd 
to  continue  it. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Generation , Nejiling , and  Incubation  of 


Birds. 


H E return  of  fpring  is  the  beginning  of 


X pleafure.  Thofe  vital  fpirits  which  feem- 
ed  locked  up  during  the  winter,  then  begin  to 
expand  ; vegetables  and  infects  fupply  abundance 
of  food  ; and  the  bird  having  more  than  a fuf- 
ficiency  for  its  own  fubfi  (fence,  is  impelled  to 
transfufe  life  as  well  as  to  maintain  it.  Thofe 
warblings  which  had  been  huflied  during  the 
colder  feafons,  now  begin  to  animate  the  fields  j 
every  grove  and  bufh  refounds  with  the  challenge 
of  anger,  or  the  call  of  allurement.  This  de- 
lightful concert  of  the  grove,  which  is  fo  much 
admired  by  man,  is  no  way  ifudied  for  his 
amufement : it  is  ufually  the  call  of  the  male  to 
the  female  ; his  efforts  to  footh  her  during  the' 
times  of  incubation  : or  it  is  a challenge  between 
two  males,  for  the  affe&ions  of  fome  common 
favourite. 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at  the 
approach  of  fpring,  and  provide  for  the  fupport 
of  a future  progeny.  The  loudeft  notes  are 
ufually  from  the  male;  while  the  hen  feldom 
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expreffes  her  confent,  but  in  a (hort,  interrupted 
twittering.  This  compact,  at  leaft  for  the  fea- 
fon,  holds  with  unbroken  faith : many  birds 
live  with  inviolable  fidelity  together  for  a con- 
fiancy ; and  when  one  dies,  the  other  is  always 
feen  to  {hare  the  fame  fate  foon  after.  We  muft 
not  take  our  idea  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  birds 
from  obferving  the  poultry  in  our  yards,  whofe 
freedom  is  abridged,  and  whofe  manners  are 
totally  corrupted  by  flavery.  We  mull  look  for 
it  in  our  fields  and  our  forefts,  where  Nature 
continues  in  unadulterated  fimplicity ; where 
the  number  of  males  is  generally  equal  to  that 
of  females  ; and  where  every  little  animal  feems 
prouder  of  his  progeny  than  pleafed  with  his 
mate.  Were  it  pofiible  to  compare  fenfations, 
the  male  of  all  wild  birds  feems  as  happy  in  the 
young  brood  as  the  female  j and  all  his  former 
carefles,  all  his  foothing  melodies,  feem  only 
aimed  at  that  important  occafion  when  they  are 
both  to  become  parents,  and  to  educate  a pro- 
geny of  their  own  producing.  The  pleafures 
of  love  appear  dull  in  their  effe£!s,  when  com- 
pared to  the  interval  immediately  after  the  ex- 
clufion  of  their  young.  They  both  feem,  at  that 
feafon,  tranfported  with  pleafure ; every  adfion 
teftifies  their  pride,  their  importance,  and  ten- 
der folicitude. 

When  the  bufinefs  of  fecundation  is  perform- 
ed, the  female  then  begins  to  lay.  Such  eggs  as 
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have  been  impregnated  by  the  cock  are  pro- 
lific; and  fuch  as  have  not  (for  {he  lays  often 
without  any  congrefs  whatfoever)  continue  bar- 
ren, and  are  only  addled  by  incubation.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  laying,  the  work  of  nettling 
becomes  the  common  care  ; and  this  is  perform- 
ed with  no  fmall  degree  of  attiduity  and  appa- 
rent defign.  It  has  been  afierted,  that  birds  of 
one  kind  always  make  their  nefts  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  of  the  fame  materials  ; but  the  truth 
is,  that  they  vary  this  as  the  materials,  places, 
or  climates  happen  to  differ.  The  redbreaft,  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  makes  its  nett  with  oak 
leaves,  where  they  are  in  greateft  plenty;  in 
other  parts  with  mofs  and  hair.  Some  birds, 
that  with  us  make  a very  warm  nett,  are  lefs 
folicitous  in  the  tropical  climates,  where  the 
heat  of  the  weather  promotes  the  bufinefs  of  in- 
cubation. In  general,  however,  every  fpeeies 
of  birds  has  a peculiar  architecture  of  its  own  ; 
and  this  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  refpeCtive 
heat  of  the  little  animal’s  own  body.  Where 
the  eggs  are  numerous,  it  is  then  incumbent  to 
make  the  nett  warm,  that  the  animal  heat  may 
be  equally  diffufed  to  them  all.  Thus  the  wren, 
and  all  the  fmall  birds,  make  the  nett  very 
warm;  for  having  many  eggs,  it  is  requifite  to 
diftribute  warmth  to  them  in  common : on  the 
contrary,  the  plover,  that  has  but  two  eggs, 

the 
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the  eagle,  and  the  crow,  are  not  fo  folicitous  in 
this  relpecft,  as  their  bodies  are  capable  of  be- 
ing  applied  to  the  fmall  number  upon  which 
they  fit.  With  regard  to  climate,  water-fowl, 
that  with  us  make  but  a very  floverily  neft,  are 
much  more  exa£t  in  this  particular,  in  the  col- 
der regions  of  the  north.  They  there  take 
«very  precaution  to  make  it  warm ; and  fome 
kinds  ftrip  the  down  from  their  breafts,  to  line 
it  with  greater  fecurity. 

In  general,  however,  every  bird  re  forts  to 
hatch  in  thofe  climates  and  places  where  its  food 
is  found  in  greateft  plenty ; and  always  at  that 
feafon  when  provifions  are  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance. The  large  birds,  and  thofe  of  the  aqua- 
tic kinds,  chufe  places  as  remote  from  man  as 
po/fible,  as  their  food  is  in  general  different  from 
that  which  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.  Some 
birds,  which  have  only  the  ferpent  to  fear,  build 
their  nefts  depending  from  the  end  of  a fmall 
bough,  and  form  the  entrance  from  below;  be- 
ing thus  fecured  either  from  the  ferpent  or  the 
monkey  tribes.  But  all  the  little  birds  which 
live  upon  fruits  and  corn,  and  that  are  too  of- 
ten unwelcome  intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  hu- 
man induftry,  in  making  their  nefts  ufe  every 
precaution  to  conceal  them  from  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  birds,  remote  from  human 
fociety,  ufe  every  precaution  to  render  theirs 
inacceftible  to  wild  beafts  or  vermin. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds 
while  hatching ; neither  the  calls  of  hunger, 
nor  the  near  approach  of  danger,  can  drive 
them  from  the  neft.  They  are  often  fat  upon 
beginning  to  fit,  yet  before  incubation  is  over, 
the  female  is  ufually  wafted  to  (kin  and  bone. 
Ravens  and  crows,  while  the  females  are  fitting, 
take  care  to  provide  them  with  food ; and  this  in 
great  abundance.  But  it  is  different  with  moft 
of  the  fmaller  kinds  : during  the  whole  time  the 
male  fits  near  his  mate  upon  fome  tree,  and 
fooths  her  by  his  finging  ; and  often  when  (he  is 
tired  takes  her  place,  and  patiently  continues  up- 
on the  neft  till  (he  returns.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  eggs  acquire  a degree  of  heat  too  much  for 
purpofes  of  hatching:  in  fuch  cafes,  the  hen 
leaves  them  to  cool  a little ; and  then  returns 
to  fit,  with  her  ufual  perfeverance  and  plea- 
lure. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  inftin&,  in  animals  of 
this  clafs,  that  they  feem  driven  from  one  ap- 
petite to  another,  and  continue  almoft  paftive 
under  its  influence.  Reafon  we  cannot  call  it, 
fince  the  ftrft  didfates  of  that  principle  would  be 
felf-prefervation  : “ Take  a brute,”  fays  Addi- 
fon,  “ out  of  his  inftinft,  and  you  find  him 
w wholly  deprived  of  underftanding.  With  what 
u caution,”  continues  he,  “ does  the  hen  pro- 
“ vide  herfelf  a neft  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
“ free  from  noife  and  difturbance  1 When  Ihe 
2 « has 
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“ has  laid  her  eggs  in  fuch  a manner  that  fhe 
w can  cover  them,  what  care  does  fhe  take  in 
u turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may 
w partake  of  the  vital  warmth  ! When  fhe  leaves 
“ them,  to  provide  for  her  neceflary  fuftenance, 
u how  pun&ually  does  fhe  return  before  they 
“ have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of 
“ producing  an  animal  ! In  the  fummer  you  fee 
“ her  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms,  and  quit- 
“ ting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together : 
“ but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon 
“ would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  deflroy 
“ the  young  one,  fhe  grows  more  affiduous  in 
“ her  attendance,  and  flays  away  but  half  the 
“ time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how 
“ much  nicety  and  attention  does  fhe  help  the 
<c  chick  to  break  the  prifon  ! not  to  take  notice 
“ of  her  covering  it  from  The  injuries  of  the 
“ weather,  providing  it  with  proper  nourifh- 
“ ment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf ; nor  to 
“ mention  her  forfaking  the  neft,  if,  after  the 
“ ufual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  does 
“ not  make  its  appearance.  A chymical  opera- 
“ tion  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art  or 
u diligence  than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  a chick, 
“ though  there  are  many  birds  that  fhew  an  in- 
“ finitely  greater  fagacity : yet  at  the  fame  time 
u the  hen,  that  has  all  this  Teeming  ingenuity, 
<c  (which  is  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
u propagation  of  the  fpecies)  confidered  in  other 
Vol.  V.  C 4t  refpeits, 
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“ refpects,  is  without  the  leaf!  glimmerings  of 
“ thought  or  common  fenfe:  fhe  miilakes  a piece 
of  chalk  for  an  egg,  anti  fits  upon  it  in  the 
“ lame  manner ; fhe  is  infenfible  of  any  encreafe 
a or  diminution  in  the  number  of  thofe  file  lays  ; 
‘.c  fhe  does  not  diftinguifh  between  her  own  and 
<c  thofe  of  another  fpecies ; and  when  the  birth 
“ appears  of  never  fo  different  a bird,  will  cherilh 
“ it  for  her  own.  An  hen  followed  by  a brood 
of  ducks,  fliall  ftand  affrighted  at  the  edse 
<c  of  the  pond,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  her 
“ young,  which  fhe  fees  venturing  into  fo  dan- 
“ gerous  afi’ element.  As  the  different  principle 
“ which  acts  in  thefejdifferent  animals  cannot  be 
“ termed  reafon,  fo  when  we  call  it  inftinct,  we 
tc  mean  fomethir.g  we  have  no  knowledge  of.  It 
<c  appears  to  me  the  immediate  diredfion  of  Pro- 
tc  vidence  j and  fuch  an  operation  of  the  Su- 
‘5  preme  Being  as  that  which  determines  all  the 
“ portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.” 

The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  faid, 
feems  to  be  the  great  sera  of  a bird’s  happinefs. 
Nothing  can  at  that  time  exceed  its  fpirit  and 
induftry : the  moft  timid  becomes  courageous 
in  the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds  of  the  rapa- 
cious kind,  at  this  feafon,  become  more  than 
ufually  fierce  and  active.  They  carry  their  prey, 
yet  throbbing  with  life,  to  the  neft,  and  early 
accuftom  their  young  to  habits  of  daughter  and 
cruelty.  Nor  are  thofe  of  milder  natures  lefs 
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buftly  employed;  the  little  birds  then  difeon- 
tinue  their  Tinging,  taken  up  with  more  import- 
ant purfuits  of  common  fubliftence. 

While  the  young  are  yet  unfledged,  and 
continue  in  the  neft,-  the  old  ones  take  care  to 
provide  them  with  a regular  fupply;  and,  left 
one  fhotild  take  all  nourifhment  from  the  reft, 
they  feed  each  of  the  young  in  their  turn.  If 
they  perceive  that  man  has  been  bufy  with  their 
neft,  or  has  handled  the  little  ones,  they  abandon 
the  place  by  night,  and  provide  their  brood  a 
more  fecure,  though  lefs  commodious  retreat. 
When  the  whole  family  is  fully  plumed,  and 
capable  of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  they  are 
then  led  forth  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
taught  the  paternal  art  of  providing  for  their 
fubliftence.  They  are  led  to  the  places  where 
their  food  lies ; they  are  fhewn  the  method  of 
difeovering  or  carrying  it  away ; and  then  led 
back  to  the  neft,  for  a day  or  two  longer.  At 
length,  when  they  are  completely  qualified  to 
ftiift  for  themfelves,  the  old  ones  take  them 
abroad,  and  leading  them  to  the  accuftomed 
places,  forfake  them  for  the  laft  time ; and  all 
future  connexion  is  ever  at  an  end. 

Thofe  birds  which  are  hatched  and  fent  out 
earlieft  in  the  feafon  are  the  moft  ftrong  and 
vigorous;  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  have 
been  delayed  till  the  midft  of  fummer,  are  more 
feeble  and  tender,  and  fometimes  incapable  of 
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fuftaining  the  rigours  of  the  enfuing  winter. 
Birds  themfelves  f^em  fenfible  of  this  difference, 
and  endeavour  to -produce  early  in  the  fpring. 
If,  however,  their  efforts  are  obftru&ed  by 
having  their  nefts  robbed,  or  fome  fimilar  ac- 
cident, they  ftill  perfevere  in  their  efforts  for  a 
progeny ; and  it  often  happens  that  fome  are 
thus  retarded  till  the  midft  of  winter.  What 
number  of  eggs  any  bird  can  lay  in  the  courfe 
of  a feafon  is  not  afcertained  3 but  this  is  true, 
that  fuch  as  would  have  laid  but  two  or  three 
at  the  mod,  if  their  nefts  be  robbed,  or  their 
eggs  ftolen,  will  lay  above  ten  or  twelve.  A 
common  hen,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above 
an  hundred  from  the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the 
latter  end  of  autumn.  In  general,  however,  it 
obtains,  that  the  fmalleft  and  weakeft  animals 
are  the  moft  prolific,  while  the  ftrong  and  rapa- 
cious are  abridged  by  fterility.  Thus,  fuch  kinds 
as  are  eafily  deftroyed,  are  as  readily  repaired ; 
and  Nature,  where  fhe  has  denied  the  power  of 
refiftance,  has  compenfated  by  the  fertility  at- 
tending procreation. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  fo  much 
to  fear  from  man  and  each  other,  are  feldom 
feared  away  from  their  ufual  haunts.  Although 
they  be  fo  perfedly  formed  for  a wandering  life, 
and  are  fupplied  with  powers  to  fatisfy  all  their 
appetites,  though  never  fo  remote  from  the  ob- 
jed,  though  they  are  fo  well  fitted  for  changing 
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place  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  yet  the  greateft 
number  remain  contented  in  the  diftridts  where 
they  have  been  bred,  and  by  no  means  exert 
their  defires  in  proportion  to  their  endowments. 
The  rook,  if  undifturbed,  never  defires  to  leave 
his  native  grove;  the  black-bird  frill  frequents 
its  accufromed  hedge ; and  the  red-breafr, 
though  feemingly  mild,  claims  a certain  diftridb, 
from  whence  he  feldom  moves,  but  drives  out 
every  one  of  the  fame  fpecies  from  thence  with- 
out pity.  They  are  excited  to  migration  by 
no  other  motives  but  thofe  of  fear,  climate,  or 
hunger.  It  muft  be  from  one  of  thefe  powerful 
motives  that  the  birds,  which  are  called  birds  of 
palfage,  every  year  forfake  us  for  fome  time, 
and  make  their  regular  and  expedbed  returns. 

Nothing  has  more  employed  the  curiofity  of 
mankind  than  thefe  annual  emigrations ; and 
yet  few  fubjedbs  continue  fo  much  involved  in 
darknefs.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
caufe  of  their  retreat  from  thefe  parts  of  Europe 
is  either  a fcarcity  of  food  at  certain  feafons,  or 
the  want  of  a fecure  afylum  from  the  perfe- 
cution  of  man  during  the  time  of  courtfhip  and 
bringing  up  their  young.  Thus  the  ftarling,  in 
Sweden,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  finding 
fubflfrence  no  longer  in  that  kingdom,  defeends 
every  year  into  Germany;  and  the  hen  chaf- 
finches of  the  fame  country  are  feen  every  year 
to  fly  through  Holland  in  large  flocks,  to  pafs 
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their  winter  in  a milder  climate.  Others,  with 
a more  daring  fpirit,  prepare  for  journies  that 
might  intimidate  even  human  perfeverance. 
Thus  the  quails  in  fpring  forfake  the  burning 
heats  of  Africa  for  the  milder  fun  of  Europe; 
and,  when  they  have  palled  the  fummer  with  us, 
fleer  their  flight  back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the 
temperate  air,  which  then  begins  to  be  delightful. 
This  with  thepr  feems  a preconcerted  under- 
taking. They  unite  together  in  fome  open  place, 
for  fome  days  before  their . departure, . and,  by 
an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  .(e%m  to  debate  on 
the  method  to  proceed.  When  their  plan,  is 
refolved  upon,  they  all  take  flight  together,  and. 
often  appear  in  fuch  numbers,  that,  to  mariners 
at  fea,  they  feem  like  a cloud  that  refls  upon  the 
horizon.  The  boldeft,  ftrongelt,  and  by  far  the 
greatefl:  number,  make  good  their  intention ; 
but  many  there  are  who,  not  well  apprized  of 
their  ov/n  force  for  the  undertaking,  grow  weary 
in  the  way,  and,  quite  fpent  by  the  fatigues  of 
their  flight,  drop  down  into  the  fea,  and  fome- 
tiines  upon  deck,  thus  becoming  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  mariner. 

Of  the  vafl:  quantity  of  water-fowl  that  fre- 
quent our  fhores,  it  is  amazing  to  refleiSf  how 
few  are  known  to  breed  here.  The  caufe  that 
principally  urges  them  to  leave  this  country 
feems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but 
the  defire  of  a fecure  retreat.  Our  country  is 
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too  populous  for  birds  fo  fhy  .and  timid  as  the 
greateft  number  of  thefe  are.  When  great  part 
of  our  illand  was  a mere  wafte,  an  uncultivated 
tnvft  of  woods  and  marilies,  many  fpecies  of 
birds  which  now  migrate  remained  with  us 
throughout  the  year.  The  great  heron  and  thp 
crane,  that  have  now  forfaken  this  country,  in 
former  times  bred  familiarly  in  our  marches*,  and 
feemed  to  animate  our  fens.  Their  nefts,  like 
thofe  of  moft  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  Were 
built  on  the  ground,  and  cxpofed  to  every  in- 
vader. But  as  rural  ceconomy  encreafed,  thefe 
animals  were  more  and  more  difturbed.  Before 
thev  had  little  to  fear,  as  the  furrounding  marfh 
defended  them  from  all  the  carnivorous  qua- 
drupedes,  and  their  own  ftrength  from  birds  of 
prey ; but  upon  the  intrufion  of  man,  and  by  a 
long  feries  of  alarms,  they  have  at  length  been 
obliged  to  feek,  during  the  fummer,  fome  lonely 
habitation,  at  a fafe  diftance  from  every  de- 
ftroyer. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind, 
we  know'  of  no  more  than  five  that  breed  here ; 
the  tame  fwan,  the  tame  goofe,  the  fheldrake, 
the  .eider  duck,  and  a few  of  the  wild  ducks. 
The  reft  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  mul- 
titude of  w'ater-fowd  w'hich  annually  repair  to  the 
dreary  lakes  and  deferts  of  Lapland  from  the 
more  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  In  thofe 
extenftve  and  folitary  retreats,  they  perform  the 
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duties  of  incubation  and  nutrition  in  full  fecu- 
rity.  There  are  few  of  this  kind  that  may  not 
be  traced  to  the  northern  deferts,  to  countries 
of  lakes,  rivers,  fwamps,  and  mountains,  covered 
with  thick  and  gloomy  forefts,  that  afford  fhelter 
during  fummer  to  the  timid  animals,  who  live 
there  in  undifturbed  fecurity.  In  thofc  regions, 
from  the  thicknefs  of  the  forefts,  the  ground 
remains  moift  and  penetrable  during  the  fum- 
mer feafon ; the  woodcock,  the  fnipe,  and  other 
llender-billed  birds,  can  there  feed  at  eafe ; while 
the  web-footed  birds  find  more  than  fufficient 
plenty  of  food  from  the  number  of  infers,  which 
fwarm  there  to  an  incredible  degree.  The  days 
there  are  long ; and  the  beautiful  meteorous 
nights  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting fo  minute  a food,  which  is  probably  of 
all  others  the  moft  grateful.  We  are  not  to  be 
aftonifhed,  therefore,  at  the  amazing  numbers 
of  fowl  that  defcend  from  thel'e  regions  at  the 
approach  of  winter ; numbers  to  which  the  army 
of  Xerxes  was  but  trifling  in  comparifon ; and 
which  Linnaeus  has  obferved  for  eight  whole 
days  and  nights  to  cover  the  lurface  of  the  river 
Calix. 

Th.s  migration  from  the  north  ufually  begins 
in  September,  when  they  quit  their  retreats, 
and  difperfe  tiiemfelves  over  all  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Lurope.  It  is  not  unpleafing  to  obferve 
the  order  of  tneir  flight ; they  generally  range 
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themfelves  in  a long  line,  or  they  fometimes 
make  their  march  angularly,  two  lines  uniting 
in  the  center  like  the  letter  V reverfed.  The 
bird  which  leads  at  the  point  Teems  to  cleave  the 
air,  to  facilitate  the  paffage  for  thofe  which  are 
to  follow.  When  fatigued  with  this  laborious 
.ftation,  it  falls  back  into  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  file,  while  another  takes  its  place.  With  us 
they  make  their,  appearance  about  the  beginning 
of  O&ober,  circulate  firft  round  our  fliores,  and, 
when  compelled  by  fevere  froft,  betake  them- 
felves to  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Some,  indeed,  of 
the  web-footed  fowl,  of  hardier  conftitutions 
than  the  reft,  abide  the  rigours  of  their  northern 
climate  the  whole  winter ; but  when  the  cold 
reigns  there  with  more  than  ufual  feverity,  they 
are  obliged  to  feek  for  more  fouthern  fkies. 
They  then  repair  with  the  reft  for  fhelter  to 
thefe  kingdoms  i fo  that  the  diver,  the  wild 
fwan,  and  the  fwallow-tailed  fheldrake,  vifit  our 
coafts  but  feldom,  and  that  only  when  compelled 
by  the  feverity  of  their  winters  at  home. 

It  has  been  often  a fubject  of  aftonifhment, 
how  animals  to  all  appearance  fo  dull  and  irra- 
tional fhould  perform  luch  long  journeys,  fhould 
know  whither  to  fteer,  and  when  to  let  out  upon 
fuch  a great  undertaking.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fame  inftin<51  which  governs  all  their  other 
adions  operates  alfo  here.  They  rather  follow 
the  weather  than  the  country ; they  fteer  only 
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from  colder  or  warmer  climates  into  thofe  of  an 
oppofite  nature;  and  finding  the  variations  of* 
the  air  as  they  proceed  in  their  favour,  go  on  till 
they  find  land  to  repofe  on.  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  have  any  memory  of  the  country 
where  they  might  have  fpent  a former  winter  : 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  fee  the  country 
to  which  they  travel,  from  their  height  in  the 
air ; fince,  though  they  mounted  for  miles,  the 
convexity  of  the  globe  would  intercept  their 
view ; it  muft  therefore  only  be,  that  they  go 
on  as  they  continue  to  perceive  the  atmofphere 
more  fuitable  to  their  prefent  wants  and  dif- 
pofitions. 

All  this  feems  to  be  pretty  plain ; but  there  is 
a cirumftance  attending  the  migration  of  fwal- 
lows  which  wraps  this  fubject  in  great  obfcurity. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  are  feen  mi- 
grating i-nto  warmer  climates,  and  that  in  amaz- 
ing numbers,  at  the  approach  of  the  European 
winter.  Their  return  into  Europe  is  alfo  as  well 
attefled  about  the  beginning  of  foamier;  but 
we  have  another  account,  which  ferves  to  prove 
that  numbers  of  them  continue  torpid  here  dur- 
ing the  winter ; and,  like  bats,  make  their  retreat 
into  old  walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  fink 
into  the  deepeft  lakes,  and  find  fecurity  for  the 
winter  feafon,  by  remaining  there  in  clufters  at 
the  bottom.  However  this  latter  circumftance 
may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  is  too  well 
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authenticated  to  remain  a doubt  at  prefent.  The 
difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  account  for  this  diffe- 
rence in  thefe  animals  thus  varioufly  preparing 
to  encounter  the  winter.  _ It  was  fuppofed  that 
in-  fome  of  them  the  blood  might  lofe  its  motion 
by  the  cold,  and  that  thus  they  were  rendered 
torpid  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon ; but  Mr. 
Buffon  having  placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an 
ice-houfe,  found  that  the  fame  cold  by  which 
their  blood  was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal ; it  remains,  therefore,  a doubt  to  this  hour 
whether  there  may  not  be  a fpecies  of  fwallows, 
to  all  external  appearance  like  the  reft,  but  dif- 
ferently formed  within,  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  a 
ftate  of  infenfibility  during  the  winter  here.  It 
was  fuggefted,  indeed,  that  the  fwallows  found 
thus  toipid  were  fuch  only  as  were  too  weak  to 
undertake  the  migration,  or  were  hatched  too 
late  to  join  the  general  convoy  ; but  it  was  upon 
thefe  that  Mr.  Buft'on  tried  his  experiment;  it 
was  thefe  that  died  under  the  operation. 

Thus  there  are  fome  birds  which  by  migrating 
make  an  habitation  of  every  part  of  the  earth; 
but  in  general  every  climate  has  birds  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  but  little  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage ; but  then  the  ftnaller 
kinds  make  up  for  this  defedl  by  the  melody  of 
their  voices.  The  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
very  bright  and  vivid  in  their  colours ; but  they 
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have  {creaming  voices,  or  are  totally  filent, 
The  frigid  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
Teas  abound  witli  fifh,  are  {locked  with  birds  of 
the  aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than 
in  Europe  ; and  thefe  are  generally  cloathed  with 
a warmer  coat  of  feathers ; or  they  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  underneath  the  {kin,  which 
ferves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the 
climate. 

In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a more 
long-lived  clafs  of  aqimals  than  the  quadrupedes 
or  infe&s  of  the  fame  climate.  The  life  of 
man  himfelf  is  but  {hort,  when  compared  to  what 
fome  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  faid  that  fwans  have 
been  known  to  live  three  hundred  years : geefe 
are  often  feen  to  live  fourfcore,  while  linnets, 
and  other  little  birds,  though  imprifoned  in  cages, 
are  often  found  to  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen.  How 
birds,  whofe  age  of  perfe&ion  is  much  more 
early  than  that  of  quadrupedes,  (hould  yet  live 
comparatively  fo  much  longer,  is  not  eafily  to 
be  accounted  for ; perhaps,  as  their  bones  are 
lighter,  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of  quadru- 
pedes, there  are  fewer  obftruCtions  in  the  animal 
machine ; and  Nature,  thus  finding  more  room 
for  the  operations  of  life,  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent. 

All  birds  in  general  are  lefs  than  quadrupedes ; 
that  is,  the  greatell  of  one  clafs  far  furpafs  the 
greatcft  of  the  other  in  magnitude.  The  of- 
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trich,  which  is  the  greateft  of  birds,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  elephant;  and  the  fmalleft 
humming-bird,  which  is  the  leaft  of  the  clafs, 
is  (till  far  more  minute  than  the  moufe.  In  thefe 
the  extremities  of  Nature  are  plainly  difcernible  j 
and  in  forming  them  (he  appears  to  have  been 
doubtful  in  her  operations ; the  oftrich,  feeming- 
ly  covered  with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight, 
making  near  approaches  to  the  quadrupede  clals; 
while  the  humming-bird,  of  the  fize  of  an  hum- 
ble-bee, and  with  a fluttering  motion,  feems 
nearly  allied  to  the  infeCt. 

Thefe  extremities  of  this  clafs  are  rather  ob- 
jects of  human  curiofity  than  utility:  it  is  the 
middle  order  of  birds  which  man  has  taken  care 
to  propagate  and  maintain.  Of  thofe  which  he 
has  taken  under  his  protection,  and  which  admi- 
nifter  to  his  pleafures  or  neceflities,  the  greateft 
number  feem  creatures  of  his  formation.  The 
variety  of  climate  to  which  he  configns  them, 
the  food  with  which  he  fupplies  them,  and  the 
purpofes  for  which  he  employs  them,  produce 
amazing  varieties,  both  in  their  colours,  (hape, 
magnitude,  and  the  tafte  of  their  flefh.  Wild 
birds  are,  for  the  mod  part,  of  the  fame  magni- 
tude and  (hape;  they  (till  keep  the  prints  of 
primaeval  nature  ftrong  upon  them ; except  in 
a few  they  generally  maintain  their  very  colour  : 
but  it  is  otherwife  with  domeftic  animals ; they 
change  at  the  will  of  man— -of  the  tame  pigeon, 

for 
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for  inftance,  it  is  faid  that  they  can  be  bred  to  a 

feather. 

As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their 
form  and  colour,  fo  alfo  is  it  frequent  to  fee 
equal  inftances  of  our  influencing  their  habi- 
tudes, appetites  and  paflions.  The  cock,  for 
inftance,  is  artificially  formed  into  that  courage 
and  activity  which  he  is  feen  to  poft'efs  5 and 
many  birds  teftify  a ftrong  attachment  to  the 
hand  that  feeds  them : how  for  they  are  capa- 
ble of  inftruction,  is  manifeft  to  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  hawks.  But  a Hill  more  furpriiing 
inftance  of  this,  was  feen  fome  time  ago  in  Lon- 
don : a canary  bird  was  taught  to  pick  up  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, fo  as  to  fpell  any  perfon’s  name  in  com- 
pany 5 and  this  the  little  animal  did  by  motions 
from  its  mafter,  which  were  imperceptible  to 
every  other  fpecftator.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  are  inferior  to  quadrupedes  in  doci- 
lity; and  feem  more  mechanically  impelled  by 
all  the  power  of  inftinft. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Birds. 

THOUGH  birds  are  fitted  for  fporting  in 
air,  yet  as  they  find  their  food  upon  the 
furfece  of  the  earth,  there  feems  a variety  equal 
to  the  different  aliments  with  which  it  tends 
to  fupply  them.  The  fiat  and  burning  defert, 
the  rocky  cliff,  the  extenfive  fen,  the  ftormy 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  pleafing  landfcape,  have 
all  their  peculiar  inhabitants.  The  molt  obvu- 
ous  diftinftion  therefore  of  birds,  is  into  thofe 
that  live  by  land,  and  thofe  that  live'  by  water  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  into  land  birds , and  water 
fowl. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  diftinguifh  land 
from  water  fowl,  by  the  legs  and  toes.  All  land 
birds  have  their  toes  divided,  without  any  mem- 
brane or  web  between  them  3 and  their  legs  and 
feet  ferve  them  for  the  purpofes  of  running, 
grafping,  or  climbing.  On  the  other  hand, 
water  fowl  have  their  legs  and  feet  formed  for 
the  purpofes  of  wading  in  water,  or  fwi mining 
on  its  furface.  In  thofe  that  wade,  the  legs  are 
ufually  long  and  naked;  in  thofe  that  fwim, 
the  toes  are  webbed  together,  as  we  fee  in  the 
feet  of  a goofe,  which  ferve,  like  oars,  to  drive 
them  forward  with  greater  velocity.  The  for- 
mation. 
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mation,  therefore,  of  land  and  water  fowl,  Is 
as  diftindf  as  their  habits ; and  Nature  herfelf 
feems  to  offer  us  this  obvious  diftribution,  in 
methodizing  animals  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion. 

However,  a diftin&ion  fo  comprehenfive  goes 
but  a fhort  way  in  illuftrating  the  different  tribes 
of  fo  numerous  a clafs.  The  number  of  birds 
already  known,  amounts  to  above  eight  hundred  j 
and  every  perfon  who  turns  his  mind  to  thefe 
kinds  of  purfuits,  is  every  day  adding  to  the 
catalogue.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  a land  from  a water  fowl ; 
much  more  is  ffill  required : to  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh the  different  kinds  of  birds  from  each, 
other,  and  even  the  varieties  in  the  fame  kind, 
when  they  happen  to  offer.  This  certainly  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty ; and  perhaps  the  at- 
tainment will  not  repay  the  labour.  The  fen- 
ftble  part  of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their 
attention  from  more  important  purfuits,  to  give 
it  entirely  up  to  what  promifes  to  repay  them 
only  with  a very  confined  fpecies  of  amufement. 
In  my  diftribution  of  b-irds,  therefore,  I will 
follow  Linnaeus  in  the  firft  (ketch  of  his  fyftem ; 
and  then  leave  him,  to  follow  the  moft  natural 
diftin&ions,  in  enumerating  the  different  kinds 
that  admit  of  an  hiftory,  or  require  a defcrip- 
tion. 
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Linnaeus  divides  all  birds  into  fix  clafles : 
namely,  into  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind , birds 
of  the  pie  kind , birds  of  the  poultry  kind , birds  of 
the  J'parrow  kind , birds  of  the  duck  kind,  and 
birds  of  the  crane  kind.  The  four  firft  com- 
prehend the  various  kinds  of  land  birds  ; the 
two  Iaft,  thofe  that  belong  to  the  water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  conftitute  that 
clafs  of  carnivorous  fowl  that  live  by  rapine. 
He  diftinguiflies  them  by  their  beak,  which  is 
hooked,  ftrong,  and  notched  at  the  point;  by 
their  legs,  which  are  fhort  and  mufcular,  and 
made  for  the  purpofes  of  tearing;  by  their  toes, 
which  are  ftrong  and  knobbed ; and  their  talons, 
which  are  fharp  and  crooked ; by  the  make  of 
their  body,  which  is  mufcular;  and  their  flefli, 
which  is  impure  : nor  are  they  lefs  known  by 
their  food,  which  confifts  entirely  of  flefh  ; their 
ftomach,  which  is  membranous ; and  their  man- 
ners, which  are  fierce  and  cruel. 

Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  differing 
from  the  former : as  in  thofe  it  refembled  an 
hook,  deftined  for  tearing  to  pieces ; in  thefe  it 
refembles  a wedge,  fitted  for  the  purpofe  of 
cleaving.  Their  legs  are  formed  fhort  and 
ftrong  for  walking ; their  body  is  ilender  and 
impure,  and  their  food  mifcellaneous.  They 
neicle  in  trees,  and  the  male  feeds  the  female 
during  the  time  of  incubation. 
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Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a little 
convex,  for  the  purpcfes  of  gathering  their  food. 
The  upper  chap  hangs  over  the  lower;  their 
bodies  are  fat  and  mufcular,  and  their  fleiu  white 
and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain,  which  is 
moiftened  in  the  crop.  They  make  their  neft 
on  the.ground,  without  art;  they  lay  many  eggs-, 
and  ufe  promifcuous  venery. 

Birds  of  the  fparroiv  kind  comprehend  all  that 
beautiful  and  vocal  clafs  that  adorn  our  fields 
and  groves,  and  gratify  every  fenfe  in  its  turn. 
Their  bills  may  be  compared  to  a forceps  that 
catches  hold : their  legs  are  formed  for  hopping 
along ; their  bodies  are  tender ; pure  in  fuch  as 
feed  upon  grain,  impure  in  fuch  as  live  upon 
infedls.  They  live  chiefly  in  trees  ; their  nefts 
are  artificially  made,  and  their  amours  are  ob- 
ferved  with  connubial  fidelity. 

Birds  of  the  duck  kind  ufe  their  bill  as  a kind 
of  ftrainer  to  their  food  ; it  is  fmooth,  covered 
with  a fkin,  and  nervous  at  the  point.  Their 
legs  are  fhort,  and  their  feet  formed  for  fwim- 
ming,  the  toes  being  webbed  together.  Their 
body  is  fat,  inclining  to  rancidity.  They  live 
in  waters,  and  chiefly  build  their  nefts  upon 
land. 

With  refpedl  to  the  order  of  birds  that  belong 
to  the  waters,  thofe  of  the  crane  kind  have  the 
bill  formed  for  the  purpofes  of  fearching  and 
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examining  the  bottom  of  pools  ;■  their  legs  are 
long,  and  formed  for  wading  ; their  t<>es  are  not 
webbed  ; tlieir  thighs  are  half  naked ; their  body 
is  /lender,  and  covered-  with  a very  thin  /kin; 
their  tail  is  Zhort,  and  their  fleflifavoury.  They 
live  in  lakes  upon  aniiDalsy  and  they  chiefly 
build  tlieir  nefts  upon  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  divifiomof  JLhinaeus,  with  refpedt 
to  this  clafs  of  animal 3 ; and  at  firft  fight  it 
appears  natural  and  comprehenfive.  But  we 
mult  not  be  deserved  ,by  appearances  : the  ftu- 
deiat,  who  ihould  imagine  he  was  making  a pro- 
grefs  in  the  hi  it  ojy  of  Nature,  while  he  was'  only 
thus  making  arbitrary  diftributions,  would  be 
very  much  mi/taken.  Should  he  come  to  enter 
deeper  into  this  naturah/t’s  plan,  he  would  find 
birds  the  moft  unlike  in  nature  thrown  together 
into  the  fame  clafs  ; and  find  animals  joined, 
that  entirely  differ  in  climate,  in  habitudes,  in 
manners,  in  fliape,  colouring  and  fize.  In  fuch 
a diftribution,  for  inftance,  he  would  find  the 
humming-bird  and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the 
oftrich,  joined  in  the  fame  family.  If  when  he 
afked  what  fort  of  a creature  was  the  humming- 
bird, he  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  fame  clafs 
with  the  carrion  crow,  would  he  not  think  him- 
felf  impofed  upon  ? In  fuch  a cafe,  the  only  way 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  animal  whofe  h.itory  he 
defires  to  know,  is  to  fee  it ; and  that  curiofity 

very 
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very  few  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying. 

.The  number  of  birds  is  fo- great,  that  it  might 
exhauft  the  patience  not  only  of  the  writer,  but 
the  reader,  to  examine  them  all  t in  the  prefent 
confined  undertaking  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
poflible.  I will  therefore  now  attach  myfelf  to 
a more  natural  method : and,  Hill  keeping  the 
general  divifion  of  Linnaeus  before  me,  enter 
into  fome  defcription  of  the  moll  noted,  or  the 
moft  worth  knowing. 

Under  one  or  other  clafs,  as  I fhall  treat 
them,  the  reader  will  probably  find  all  the 
fpecies,  an'd  all  the  varieties  that  demand  his 
curiofity.  When  the  leader  of  any  tribe  is 
defcribed,  and  its  hiftory  known,  it  will  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  all  the  fpecies  contained 
under  it.  It  is  true,  the  reader  will  not  thus 
have  his  knowledge  ranged  under  fuch  precife 
diftiiwSHons;  nor  can  he  be  able  to  fay,  with 
fuch  fluency,  that  the  rail  is  of  the  oftrich  clafs : 
but,  what  is  much  more  material,  he  will  have  a 
tolerable  hiftory  of  the  bird  he  defires  to  know, 
or  at  lead  ot  that  which  mod  refembles  it  in 
nature. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the 
reader  that  he  will  not  here  find  his  curiofity 
. fatisfied,  as  in  fome  of  the  former  volumes, 
where  we  often  took  Mr.  Button  for  our  guide. 
Thofe  who  have  hitherto  written  the  natural 
hiftory  of  birds,  have  in  general  been  contented 

with. 
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with  telling  their  names,  or  defcribing  their 
toes  or  their  plumage.  It  muft  often  therefore 
happen,  that  inftead  of  giving  the  hiftory  of  a 
bird,  we  muft  be  content  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  merely  its  defcription.  I will  therefore 
divide  the  following  hiftory  of  birds,  with  Lin- 
naeus, into  fix  parts : in  the  firft  of  which  I will 
give  fuch  as  Briflbn  has  ranged  among  the  ra- 
pacious birds ; next  thofe  of  the  pie  kind  ; and 
thus  go  on  through  the  fucceeding  clafles,  till  I 
finifh  with  thofe  of  the  duck  kind.  But  before 
I enter  upon  a fyftematic  detail,  I will  beg  leave 
to  give  the  hiftory  of  three  or  four  birds,  that 
do  not  well  range  in  any  lyftem.  Thefe,  from 
their  great  fize,  are  fufiiciently  diftinguifhable 
from  the  reft;  and  from  their  incapacity  of 
flying,  lead  a life  a good  deal  differing  from  the 
reft  of  the  feathered  creation.  The  birds  I mean 
are  the  Oftrich,  the  Caffowary,  the  Emu,  the 
Dodo,  and  the  Solitaire. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  OJirich. 

• » 

IN  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the 
firft  animal  that  offers  feems  to  unite  the 
clafs  of  quadrupedes  and  of  birds  in  itfelf.  While 
it  has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 
bird,  yet  it  retains  many  of  the  marks  of  the 

quadrupede. 
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quadrupede.  In- appearance  the  oftrich  refembles 
the  camel,  and  is  al  mb  ft -as  tall;  it  is  covered 
with  a plumage  that  refembles  hair  much  more 
nearly  than  feathers,  and  its  internal  parts  bear 
as  near  a fimiHtude  to  thofe  of  the  quadrupede 
as  of  the  bird  creation.  It  may  be  confidered, 
therefore,  as  an  animal  made  to  fill  up  that  chafrn 
in  nature  which  feparates  one  clafs  of  beings 
from  another. 

The  oftrich  is  the  largeft  of  all  birds.  Tra- 
vellers affirm  that  they  are  l'een  as  tall  as  a man 
on  horfeback  ; and  even  fome  of  thofe  that  have 
been  brought  into  England  were  above  feven 
feet  high.  The  head  and  bill  fomewhat  refemble 
thofe  of  a duck ; and  the  neck  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  a fwan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer ; 
the  legs  and  thighs  refemble  thofe  of  an  hen; 
though  the  whole  appearance  bears  a ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  a camel.  But  to  be  more 
particular ; it  is  ufually  feven  feet  high  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  ground;  but  from  the 
back  it  is  only  four ; fo  that  the  head  and  neck 
are  above  three  feet  Ibng.  From  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is  ftretched 
out  in  a right  line,  it  is  fix  feet  long,  and  the 
tail  is-  about  a foot  more.  One  of  the  wings, 
without  the  feathers,  is  a foot  and  an  half;  and 
being  ftretched  out,  with  the  feathers,  is  three 
feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all ; that  is, 
8 generally 
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generally  black  and  white ; though  Tome  of  them 
are  faid  to  be  grey.  The  greateft  feathers  are 
at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the 
largeft  are  generally  white.  The  next  row  is 
black  and  white ; and  of  the  fmall  feathers,  on 
the  back  and  belly,  fome  are  white  and  others 
black.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  Tides,  nor 
yet  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The 
lower  parr  of  the  neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered 
with  liiil  fmaller  feathers  than  thofc  on  the  belly 
and  back  ; and  thofe,  like  the  former,  alfo  are 
of  different  colours. 

All  thefe  feathers  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
peculiar  to  the  oftrich;  for  other  birds  have 
feveral  forts,  fome  of  which  are  foft  and  downy, 
and  others  hard  and  ftrong.  Oftrich  feathers 
are  almoft  all  as  foft  as  down,  being  utterly 
unfit  to  ferve  the  animal  for  flying,  and  ftill  lefs 
adapted  to  be  a proper  defence  -againft  external 
injury.  The  feathers  of  other  birds  have  the 
webs  broader  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  but 
thofe  of  the  oftrich  have  their  fhaft  cxadlly  in  the 
middle.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  covered  with  a very  fine  clear  white  hair, 
that  fhines  like  the  bi;iftles  of  an  hog ; and  in 
fome  places  there  are  fmall  tufts  of  it,  confifting 
of  about  twelve  hairs,  which  grow  from  a fingle 
(haft  about  the  thicknefs  of  a pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing,  there  is  a kind  of 
fpur  almoft  like  the  quill  of  a porcupine.  It  is 

an 
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an  inch  long,  being  hollow  and  of  an  horny 
fubftance.  There  are  two  of  thefe  on  each  wing  ; 
the  largeft  of  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a foot  lower. 
The  neck  feems  to  be  more  flender,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its  not  being 
furnifhed  with  feathers.  The  fkin  in  this  part 
is  of  a livid  flefh  colour,  which  fome  improperly 
would  have  to  be  blue.  The  bill  is  fhort  and 
pointed,  and  two  inches  and  an  half  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  external  form  of  the  eye  is  like 
that  of  a man,  the  upper  eye-lid  being  adorned 
with  eye-lafhes  which  are  longer  than  thofe  on 
the  lid  below.  The  tongue  is  fmall,  very  fhort, 
and  compofed  of  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  mem- 
branes, intermixed  with  flefhy  fibres.  In  fome 
it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  very  thick  at  the 
bottom.  In  others  it  is  but  half  an  inch,  being 
a little  forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  flefhy  and  large,  being 
covered  with  a white  fkin,  inclining  to  rednefs, 
and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a net,  whole 
mefhes  will  admit  the  end  of  a finger.  Some 
have  very  fmall  feathers  here  and  there  on  the 
thighs;  and  others  again  have  neither  feathers 
nor  wrinkles.  What  are  called  the  legs  of  birds 
in  this  are  covered  before  with  larse  fcales. 
The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very 
large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered  with 
fcales.  Thefe  toes  are  of  unequal  fizes.  The 
4 largeft, 
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largeft,  which  is  on  the  infide,  is  (even  inches 
long,  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almoft  as 
broad.  The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long, 
and  is  without  a claw. 

The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed 
with  no  lefs  furprifing  peculiarity.  At  the  top 
of  the  breaft,  under  the,  fkin,  the  fat  is  two 
inches  thick ; and  on  the  fore-part  of  the  belly 
it  is  as  hard  as  fuet,  and  about  two  inches  and 
an  half  thick  in  fome  places.  It  has  two  diftindt 
ftomachs.  The  firft,  which  is  lowermoft,  in 
its  natural  fituation  fomewhat  refembles  the 
crop  in  other  birds  ; but  it  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  other  ftomach,  and  is  furniftied  v/ith 
ftrong  mufcular  fibres,  as  well  circular  as  lon- 
gitudinal. The  fecond  ftomach,  or  gizzard, 
has  outwardly  the  fhape  of  the  ftomach  of  a 
man;  and  upon  opening  is  always  found  filled 
with  a variety  of  difcordant  fubftances;  hay, 
grafs,  barley,  beans,  bones,  and  ftones,  fome 
ol  which  exceed  in  fize  a pullet’s  egg.  The 
kidneys  are  eight  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
and  differ  from  thofe  of  other  birds  in  not  being 
divided  into  lobes.  The  heart  and  lungs  are 
feparated  by  a midriff',  as  in  quadrupedes ; and 
the  parts  of  generation  alfo  bear  a very  ftrong 
refemblance  and  analogy. 

Such  is  the  ftrudture  of  this  animal,  forming 
the  fhade  that  unites  birds  and  quadrupedes ; 
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and  from  this  ftructure  its  habits  and  manners 

\ 

are  entirely  peculiar.  It  is  a native  only  of  the 
torrid  regions  of  Africa,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated  by  thofe  who  have  had  occaiion  to 
mention  the  animals  of  that  region.  Its  flefh  is 
profcribed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to  be  eaten: 
and  mod:  of  the  ancient  writers  defcribe  it  as 
well  known  in  their  times.  Like  the  race  of 
the  elephant,  it  is  tranfnitted  down  without 
mixture;  and  has  never  been  known  to  breed 
out  of  that  country  which  firft  produced  it.  It 
feenus  formed  to  live  among  the  fandy  and  burn- 
ing dcferts  of  the  torrid  zone ; and,  as  in  foine 
meafure  it  owes  its  birth  to  their  genial  in- 
fluence, fo  it  feldom  migrates  into  tradts  more 
mild  or  more  fertile.  As  that  is  the  peculiar 
country  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
camel,  fo  it  may  readily  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
affording  a retreat  to  the  oftrich.  They  inhabit 
from  preference  the  mod:  folitary  and  horrid  de- 
ferts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  rain 
never  comes  to  refxefh  it.  The  Arabians  affcrt 
that  the  oftrich  never  drinks ; and  the  place  of 
its  habitation  feems  to  confirm  the  affertion. 
In  thefe  formidable  regions,  oftriches  are  feen  in 
large  flocks,  which  to  the  diftant  fpecfator  ap- 
pear like  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have  often 
alarmed  a whole  caravan.  There  is  no  defert, 
how  barren  foever,  but  what  is  capable  of  fup- 
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plying  thefe  animals  with  provifion;  they  eat 
almoft  every  thing ; and  thefe  barren  tra&s  are 
thus  doubly  grateful,  as  they  afford  both  food 
and  fecurity.  The  oftrich  is  of  all  other  ani- 
mals the  molt  voracious.  It  will  devour  leather, 
grafs,  hair,  iron,  ftones,  or  any  thing  that  is 
given.  Nor  are  its  powers  of  digeftion  lefs  in 
fuch  things  as  are  digeftible.  Thole  lubftances 
which  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  cannot  foften, 
pals  whole ; fo  that  glafs,  ftones,  or  iron,  are 
excluded  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  de- 
voured. All  metals,  indeed,  which  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  any  animal,  lofe  a part  of  their  weight, 
and  often  the  extremities  of  their  figure,  from 
the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  upon 
their  furface.  A quarter  pillole,  which  was 
l'wallowed  by  a duck,  loft  leven  grains  of  its 
weight  in  the  gizzard  before  it  was  voided ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a ftill  greater  diminution 
of  weight  would  happen  in  the  ftomach  of  an 
oftrich ; conffdered  in  this  light,  therefore,  this 
animal  may  be  faid  to  digeft  iron ; but  fuch 
lubftances  fcddom  remain  long  enough  in  the 
ftomach  of  any  animal  to  undergo  fo  tedious  a 
diffolution.  However  this  be,  the  oftrich  fwal- 
lows  almoft  every  thing  prcfented  to  it.  Whe- 
ther this  be  from  the  necedlty  which  fmaller 
birds  are  under  of  picking  up  gravel  to  keep  the 
coats  of  their  ftomach  afunder,  or  whether  it  be 
from  a want  of  diftinguifhing  by  the  tafte  what 
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fubftances  are  fit  and  what  incapable  of  diges- 
tion ; certain  it  is,  that  in  the  oftrich  difledted 
by  Ranby  there  appeared  fuch  a quantity  of 
heterogeneous  fubftances,  that  it  was  wonderful 
how  any  animal  could  digeft  fuch  an  overcharge 
of  nourifhment.  Valifnieri  alfo  found  the  firft 
ftomach  filled  with  a quantity  of  incongruous 
fubftances ; grafs,  nuts,  cords,  ftones,  glafs, 
brafs,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood ; a piece 
of  ftone  was  found  among  the  reft  that  weighed 
more  than  a pound.  He  faw  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals that  was  killed  by  devouring  a quantity  of 
quick-lime.  It  would  feem  that  the  oftrich  is 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  fto- 
mach in  order  to  be  at  eafe  ; but  that  nutritious 
fubftances  not  occurring,  it  pours  in  whatever 
offers  to  fupply  the  void. 

In  their  native  deferts,  however,  it  is  probable 
they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  where  they 
lead  an  inoffenfive  and  focial  life ; the  male,  as 
Thevenot  allures  us,  afl'orting  with  the  female 
with  connubial  fidelity.  They  are  faid  to  be 
very  much  inclined  tovenery;  and  the  make  of 
the  parts  in  both  fexes  feems  to  confirm  the  re- 
port. It  is  probable  alfo  they  copulate,  like 
other  birds,  by  compreflion ; and  they  lay  very 
large  eggs,  fome  of  them  being  above  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  above  fifteen 
pounds.  Thefe  eggs  have  a very  hard  fhell, 
fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  crocodile, 
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except  that  thofe  of  the  latter  are  lefs  and 
rounder. 

The  feafon  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate 
where  the  animal  is  bred.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  this  feafon  is  about  the  beginning  of 
July ; in  the  fouth,  it  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
December.  Thefe  birds  are  very  prolific,  and 
lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one 
clutch.  It  has  been  commonly  reported  that 
the  female  depofits  them  in  the  fand ; and,  co- 
vering them  up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  permits 
the  young  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  Very  little 
of  this  however  is  true  : no  bird  has  a ftronger 
affection  for  her  young  than  the  oftrich,  nor 
none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  affiduity. 
It  happens,  indeed,  in  thofe  hot  climates,  that 
there  is  lefs  neceffity  for  the  continual  incuba- 
tion of  the  female;  and  fhe  more  frequently 
leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  being 
chilled  by  the  weather : but  though  fhe  fome- 
times  forfakes  them  by  day,  fhe  always  carefully 
broods  over  them  by  night ; and  Kolben,  who 
has  feen  great  numbers  of  them  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  affirms  that  they  fit  on  their  eggs 
like  other  birds,  and  that  the  male  and  female 
take  this  office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obferving.  Nor  is  it  more  true 
what  is  faid  of  their  forfaking  their  young  after 
they  are  excluded  the  fhell.  On  the  contrary, 
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the  young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for 
feveral  days  after  they  are  hatched.  During  this 
time,  the  old  ones  are  very  affiduous  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  grafs,  and  very  careful  to  defend 
them  from  danger : nay,  they  encounter  every 
danger  in  their  defence.  It  was  a way  of  tak- 
ing them  among  the  ancients,  to  plant  a number 
of  (harp  ftakes  round  the  oftrich’s  neft  in  her 
abfence,  upon  which  fhe  pierced  herfelf  at  her 
return.  The  young,  when  brought  forth,  are 
of  an  afh-colour  the  firft  year,  and  are  covered 
with  feathers  all  over.  But  in  time  thefe  fea- 
thers drop  ■,  and  tuofe  parts  which  are  covered 
alTume  a different  and  more  becoming  plumage. 

■,  The  beauty  of  a part  of  this  plumage,  par- 
ticularly the  long  feathers  that  compofe  the 
wings  and  tail,  is  the  chief  reafon  that  man  has 
been  lo  aJiive  in  purfuing  this  harmlefs  bird  to 
its  deferts,  and  hunting  it  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  expence  and  labour.  The  ancients  ufed  thofe 
plumes  in  their  helmets  ; the  ladies  of  the  Eaft 
make  them  an  ornament  in  their  drefs;  and 
among  us,  our  undei takers  and  our  fine  gentle- 
men ffiil  make  ule  of  them  to  decorate  their 
henries  and  their  hats.  Thofe  feathers  which 
are  plucked  from  the  animal  while  alive  are 
much  more  valued  than  thofe  taken  when  dead, 
the  latter  being  dry,  light,  and  fubject  to  be 
ViO' m- eaten. 

Behde  the  value  of  their  plumage,  fome  of 
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the  favage  nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  alfo  for 
their  flefh ; which  they  confider  as  a dainty. 
They  fometimes  alfo  breed  thefe  birds  tame  to 
eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is  (aid 
to  be  the  greated  delicacy.  Some  nations  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Struthophagi,  or  Odrich- 
eaters,  from  their  peculiar  fondnefs  for  this  food  ; 
and  even  the  Romans  themfelves  were  not  averfe 
to  it.  Apicius  gives  us  a receipt  for  making 
fauce  for  the  oftrkh;  and  Heliogabalus  is 
.noted  for  having  drefled  the  brains  of  lix  hun- 
dred odriches  in  one  dilh ; for  it  was  his  cuf- 
tom  never  to  eat  but  of  one  difh  in  a day,  but  that 
was  an  expenlive  one.  Even  among  the  Euro- 
peans now,  the  eggs  of  the  oftrich  are  faid  to  be 
well  tailed,  and  extremely  nourifhing ; but  they 
are  too  fcarce  to  be  fed  upon,  although  a fingle 
egg  be  a fufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  fpoils  of  the  oftrich  are  thus  valuable, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  man  has  become 
their  moft  affiduous  purfuer.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  Arabians  train  up  their  bed  and  fleeted 
horfes,  and  hunt  the  oftrich  dill  in  view.  Per- 
haps, of  all  other  varieties  of  the  chace,  this, 
though  the  mod  laborious,  is  yet  the  mod  en- 
tertaining. As  foon  as  the  hunter  comes  within 
fight  of  his  prey  he  puts  on  his  horfe  with  a 
gentle  g Hop,  fo  as  to  kfeep  the  oftrich  dill  in 
fight;  yet  not  fo  as  to  terrify  him  from  the  plain 
into  the  mountains.  Of  all  known  animals  that 
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make  ufe  of  their  legs  in  running,  the  oftrich 
is  by  far  the  fwifteft : upon  obferving  himfelf 
therefore  purfued  at  a diftance,  he  begins  to 
run  at  firft  but  gently  ; either  infenfible  of  his 
danger,  or  fure  of  efcaping.  In  this  fituation 
he  fomewhat  refembles  a man  at  full  fpeed  ; his 
wings,  like  two  arms,' keep  working  with  amo- 
tion correfpondent  to  that  of  his  legs  ; and  his 
l'peed  would  very  foon  fnatch  him  from  the 
view  of  his  purfuers,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
filly  creature,  inftead  of  going  off  in  a direCt 
line,  he  takes  his  courfe  in  circles ; while  the 
hunters  {till  make  a frnall  courfe  within,  relieve 
each  other,  meet  him  at  unexpected  turns,  and 
keep  him  thus  {till  employed,  {till  followed,  for 
two  or  three  days  together.  At  laft,  fpent  with 
fatigue  and  famine,  and  finding  all  power  of 
el'cape  impoflible,  he  endeavours  to  hide  him- 
felf from  thofe  enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and 
covers  his  head  in  the  fand,  or  the  firft  thicket 
he  meets.  Sometimes,  however,  he  attempts 
to  face  his  purfuers ; and,  though  in  general 
the  moft  gentle  animal  in  nature,  when  driven 
to  defperation  he  defends  himfelf  with  his 
beak,  his  wings  and  his  feet.  Such  is  the'  force 
of  his  motion,  that  a man  would  be  utterly  un- 
able to  V/ithftand  him  in  the  fhock. 

The  Struthophagi  have  another  method  of 
taking  this  bird  : they  cover  themfelves  with  an 
oftrich’s  {kin,  and  paiTing  up  an  arm  through 
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the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all  the  motions  of 
this  animal.  By  this  artifice  they  approach  the 
oftrich,  which  becomes  an  eafy  prey.  He  is 
fometimes  alfo  taken  by  dogs  and  nets  : but  the 
moll  ufual  way  is  that  mentioned  above. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an  oftrich, 
they  cut  its  throat,  and  making  a ligature  be- 
low the  opening,  they  fhake  the  bird,  as  one 
would  rinfe  a barrel : then  taking  off  the  liga- 
ture, there  runs  out  from  the  wound  in  the 
throat  a confiderable  quantity  of  blood  mixed 
with  the  fat  of  the  animal}  and  this  is  confidered 
■as  one  of  their  greateft  dainties.  They  next  flay 
the  bird}  and  of  the  Ikin,  which  is  ftrong  and 
thick,  fometimes  make  a kind  of  veil,  which  an- 
swers the  purpofes  of  a cuirafs  and  a buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  more  compaflionate  or 
more  provident,  do  not  kill  their  captive,  but 
endeavour  to  tame  it,  for  the  purpofes  of  fup- 
plying  thofe  feathers  which  are  .in  fo  great  re- 
queft.  The  inhabitants  ofDara  and  Lybia  breed 
up  whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are  tamed  with 
very  little  trouble.  But  it  is  not  for  their  feathers 
alone  that  they  are  prized  in  this  domeftic  ftate  j 
they  are  often  ridden  upon,  and  ufed  as  horfes. 
Moore  allures  us,  that  at  Joar  he  faw  a man 
travelling  upon  an  oftrich } and  Adanfon  afierts 
that,  at  the  factory  of  Podore,  he  had  two 
oftriches,  which  were  then  young,  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  which  ran  fwifter  than  the  belt  Englilh 
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racer,  although  he  carried  two  negroes  on  his 
back.  As  Toon  as  the  animal  perceived  that  it 
was  loaded,  it  fet  off  running  with  all  its  force, 
and  made  feveral  circuits  round  the  village ; till 
at  length  the  people  were  obliged  to  ftop  it  by 
barring  up  the  way.  How  far  this  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs  may  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  even  in  a 
polifhed  ftate,  is  a matter  that  perhaps  deferves 
enquiry.  Pofterity  may  avail  themfelves  of  this 
creature’s  abilities  ; and  riding  upon  an  oftrich 
may  one  day  become  the  favourite,  as  it  moft 
certainly  is  the  fwifteft,  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  faid  to  be  con- 
vertible to  many  falutary  purpofes  in  medicine. 
The  fat  is  faid  to  be  emollient  and  relaxing  ; that 
while  it  relaxes  the  tendons,  it  fortifies  the  ner- 
vous fyftem ; and  being  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  loins,  it  abates  the  pains  of  the  ftone  in 
the  kidney.  The  {hell  of  the  egg  powdered, 
and  given  in  proper  quantities,  is  faid  to  be  ufe- 
ful in  promoting  urine,  and  diffolving  the  ftone 
in  the  bladder.  The  fubftance  of  the  egg  it- 
felf  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  nourilhing : how- 
ever, Galen,  in  mentioning,  this,  aiTerts,  that 
the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheafants  are  good  to  be 
eaten  j thofe  of  geefe  and  oftriches  are  the  woxft 
«f  all.  * 
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The  Emu, 


F this  bird,  which  many  call  the  American 


w Oftrich,  but  little  is  certainly  known.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  Continent ; and  the 
travellers  who  have  mentioned  it,  feem  to  have 
been  more  folicitous  in  proving  its  affinity  to  the 
oftrich,  than  in  defcribing  thofe  peculiarities 
which  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  inland  provinces  of 
Brafil  and  Chili,  and  the  vaft  forefts  that  border 
on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata.  Many  other 
parts  of  South  America  were  known  to  have 
them ; but  as  men  multiplied,  thefe  large  and 
timorous  birds  either  fell  beneath  their  fuperior 
power,  or  fled  from  their  vicinity. 

The  Emu,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  oftrich, 
is  only  fecond  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  by 
much  the  largeft  bird  in  the  New  Continent  5 
and  is  generally  found  to  be  fix  feet  high,  mea- 
furing  from  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its  legs 
are  three  feet  long ; and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick 
as  that  of  a man.  The  toes  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  oftrich ; as  there  are  three  in  the  Ame- 
rican bird,  and  but  two  in  the  former.  Its 
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neck  is  long,  its  head  fmall,  and  the  bill  flat- 
ted, like  that  of  the  oftrich  ; but,  in  all  other 
refpedls,  it  more  refembles  a caflowary,  a large 
bird,  to  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The  form 
of  the  body  appears  round,  the  wings  are 
fhort,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  flying,  and  it 
wants  a tail.  It  is  covered  from  the  back  and 
rump  with  long  feathers,  which  fall  backward, 
and  cover  the  anus  : thefe  feathers  are  grey  upon 
the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly.  It  goes 
very  fwiftly,  and  feems  aflifted  in  its  motion  by 
a kind  of  tubercle  behind,  like  an  heel,  upon 
which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  fecurely  : 
in  its  courfe  it  ufes  a very  odd  kind  of  adtion, 
lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  elevated  for 
a time ; till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other. 
What  the  bird’s  intention  may  be  in  thus  keeping 
only  one  wing  up,  is  not  eafy  to  difeover ; whe- 
ther it  makes  ufe  of  this  as  a fail  to  catch  the 
wind,  or  . whether  as  a rudder  to  turn  its  courfe, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  yet 
remains  to  be  afeertained  : however  this  be,  the 
emu  runs  with  fuch  a fwiftnefs,  that  the  fleeteft 
dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the  purfuit.  One  of 
them,  finding  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  hunters, 
darted  among  the  dogs  with  fuch  fury  that  they 
made  way  to  avoid  its  rage ; and  it  efcaped, 
by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  fafety  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known*  fo  travellers 

have 
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have  given  a loofe  to  their  imaginations  in  de- 
fcribing  feme  of  its  actions,  which  they  were 
confcious  could  not  be  eafdy  contradicted. 
This  animal,  fays  Nierenberg,  is  very  peculiar 
in  the  hatching  of  its  young.  The  male  com- 
pels twenty  or  thirty  of  the  females  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  one  neft ; he  then,  when  they  have  done 
laying,  chafes  them  away,  and  places  himfelf 
upon  the  eggs ; however,  he  takes  the  fingular 
precaution  of  laying  two  of  the  number  afide, 
which  he  does  not  fit  upon.  When  the  young 
ones  come  forth,  thefe  two  eggs  are  addled; 
which  the  male  having  forefeen,  breaks  one, 
and  then  another,  upon  which  multitudes  of 
flies  are  found  to  fettle  ; and  thefe  fupply  the 
young  brood  with  a fufficiency  of  provihon,  till 
they  are  able  to  ftiift  for  themfelves. 

On  the  other  hand.  Wafer  aflerts,  that  he 
has  feen  great  quantities  of  this  animal’s  eggs 
on  the  defart  Ihores,  north  of  the  river  Plata ; 
where  they  were  buried  in  the  fand,  in  order  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Both 
this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  account,  may  be 
doubted : and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
the  crocodile’s  eggs  which  Wafer  had  feen, 
which  are.  undoubtedly  hatched  in  that  man- 
ner. 

When  the' young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are 
familiar,  and  follow  the  firft  perfon  they  meet. 
I-  have  been  followed  myfelf,  fays  Wafer,  by 

many 
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many  of  thefe  young  oftriehes  ; which,  at  firft, 
are  extremely  harmlefs  and  fimple  : but  as  they 
grow  older,  they  become  more  cunning  and 
diftruftful ; and  run  fo  fwift,  that  a greyhound 
can  fcarcely  overtake  them.  Their  flefh,  in 
general,  is  good  to  be  eaten ; efpecially  if  they 
be  young.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
rear  up  flodks  of  thefe  animals  tame,  particular- 
ly as  they  are  naturally  fo  familiar ; and  they 
might  be  found  to  anfwer  domeftic  purpofes, 
like  the  hen,  or  the  turkey.  Their  mainte- 
nance could  not  be  expenfive,  if,  as  Narbo- 
rough  fays,  they  live  entirely  upongrafs, 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  CaJJbwary . 

THE  Caflowary  is  a bird  which  was  flrft 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  from 
Java,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  which  part  of  the 
world  it  is  only  to  be  found.  Next  to  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  the  largeft  and  the  heavieft  of  the 
feathered  fpecies. 

The  caflowary,  though  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  yet  appears  more  bulky  to  the  eye; 
its  body  being  yearly  equal,  and  its  neck  and 
legs  much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  proportion  ; 
this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of  flrength  and 
force,  which  the  fiercenefs  and  Angularity  of  its 
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countenance  coafpire  to  render  formidable.  It 
is  five  feet  and  an  half  long,  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws.  The  legs 
are  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  from  the  belly  to 
the  end  of  the  claws.  The  head  and  neck  to- 
gether are  a foot  and  an  half ; and  the  largeft 
toe,  including  the  claw,  is  five  inches  long, 
'f'he  claw  alone  of  the  leaft  toe  is  three  inches 
and  an  half  in  length.  The  wing  is  fo  fmall, 
that  it  does  not  appear ; it  being  hid  under  the 
feathers  of  the  back.  In  other  birds,  a part  of 
the  feathers  ferve  for  flight,  and  are  different 
from  thofe  that  ferve  for  merely  covering  ; but 
in  the  caffowary,  all  the  feathers  are  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  outwardly  of  the  fame  colour.  They 
are  generally  double  ; having  two  long  {hafts, 
which  grow  out  of  a {hort  one,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  (kin.  Thofe  that  are  double  are  always 
of  an  unequal  length;  for  fome  are  fourteen 
inches  long,  particularly  on  the  rump;  while 
others  are  not  above  three.  The  beards  that 
adorn  the  ftem  or  {haft,  are  from  about  half 
way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  an 
horfe-hair,  without  being  fubdivided  into  fibres. 
The  ftem  or  {haft  is  flat,  Alining,  black,  and 
knotted  below  ; and  from  each  knot  there  pro- 
ceeds a beard:  likewife,  the  beards  at  the  end.  f 
of  the  large  feathers  are  perfectly  black;  and 
towards  the  root  of  a grey  tawny  colour  ; {horter, 

more  foft,  and  throwing  out  fine  fibres,  like 
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down  ; fo  that  nothing  appears  except  the  ends, 
which  are  hard  and  black ; becaufe  the  other 
part,  compofed  of  down,  is  quite  covered. 
There  are  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck ; but 
they  are  fo  fhort,  and  thinly  fown,  that  the 
bird’s  lkin  appears  naked,  except  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  where  they  are  a littk 
longer.  The  feathers  which  adorn  the  rump 
are  extremely  thick  ; but  do  not  differ,  in  other 
refpe&s,  from-  the  reft,  excepting  their  being 
longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived  of 
their  feathers,  are  but  three  inches  long ; and 
the  feathers  are  like  thofe  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  ends  of  the  wings  are  adorned  with 
five  prickles,  of  different  lengths  and  thicknefs, 
which  bend  like  a bow : thefe  are  hollow  from 
the  roots  to  the  very  points,  having  only  that 
flight  fubftance  within  which  all  quills  are 
known  to  have.  The  longeft  of  thefe  prickles 
is  eleven  inches ; and  it  is  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there 
than  towards  the  extremity  j the  point  feems 
broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  moft  diftinguifhes 
this  animal  is  the  head ; this,  though  fm'all, 
like  that  of  an  oftrich,  does  not  fail  to  inlpire 
fome  degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of  feathers, 
and  is  in  a manner  armed  with  an  helmet  of 
horny  fubftance,  that  covers  it  from  the  root 
of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head  backwards. 

This 
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This  helmet  is  black  before  and  yellow  behind. 
Its  fubftance  is  very  hard,  being  formed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the  fkuil ; and  it 
conlifts  of  feveral  plates,  one  over  another,  like 
the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
this  was  (lied  every  year  with  the  feathers  ; but 
the  1110ft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  only  ex- 
foliates ilowly  like  the  beak.  To  the  peculiar 
oddity  of  this  natural  armour  may  be  added  the 
colour  of  the  eye  in  this  animal,  which  is  a 
bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  above  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  gives  it  an  air 
equally  fierce  and  extraordinary.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  upper  eye-lid,  there  is  a row  of  finall 
hairs,  over  which  there  is  another  row  of  black 
hair,  which  look  pretty  much  like  an  eye-brow. 
The  lower  eye-lid,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the 
two,  is  furnilhed  alfo  with  plenty  of  black  hair. 
T he  hole  of  the  ear  is  very  large  and  open, 
being  only  covered  with  fmall  black  feathers. 
The  fides  of  the  head,  about  the  eye  and  ear, 
being  deftitute  of  any  covering,  are  blue,  except 
the  middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is  white. 
'I  he  part  of  the  bill  which  anfwers  to  the  upper 
jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at  the  edges 
above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of  a 
turkey-cock.  The  end  of  the  lower  mandible 
is  flightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a greyifh 
brown,  except  a green  fpot  on  each  fide.  As 
the  beak  admits  a very  wide  opening,  this  con- 
tributes 
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tributes  not  a little  to  the  bird’s  menacing  ap- 
pearance. The  neck  is  of  a violet  colour,  in- 
clining to  that  of  flate ; and  it  is  red  behind  in 
feveral  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About 
the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the  rife  of  the 
large  feathers,  there  are  two  procefles  formed 
by  the  Ikin,  which  refemble  fomewhat  the  gills 
of  a cock,  but  that  they  are  blue  as  well  as  red. 
The  fkin  which  covers  the  fore-part  of  the 
breaft,  on  which  this  bird  leans  and  refts,  is 
hard,  callous,  and  without  feathers.  The  thighs 
and  legs  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are 
extremely  thick,  ftrong,  ftraight,  and  covered 
with  fcales  of  feveral  fhapes ; but  the  legs  are 
thicker  a little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other 
place.  The  toes  are  likewife  covered  with 
lcales,  and  are  but  three  in  number ; for  that 
which  fhould  be  behind  is  wanting.  The  claws 
are  of  a hard  folid  fubflance,  black  without  and 
white  within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  caflowary  unites  with  the  double  ftomach 
of  animals  that  live  upon  vegetables,  the  fhort 
inteftines  of  thofe  that  live  upon  flefh.  The  in- 
teliines  of  the  caflowary  are  thirteen  times 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  The  heart  is 
very  finall,  being  but  an  inch  and  an  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  has  the  head  of  a warrior,  the  eye  of  a lion, 

the 
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the  defence  of  a porcupine,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of 
a courfer. 

Thus  formed  for  a life  of  hoftility,  for  ter- 
rifying others,  and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might 
be'  expected  that  the  caffowary  was  one  of  the 
moft  fierce  and  terrible  animals  of  the  creation. 
But  nothing  is  lb  oppofite  to  its  natural  chara&er, 
nothing  fo  different  from  the  life  it  is  contented 
to  lead.  It  never  attacks  others ; and  inftead 
of  the  bill,  when  attacked,  it  rather  makes  ufe 
of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  an  horfe,  or  runs 
againft  its  purfuer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads 
him  to  the  ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not 
lefs  extraordinary  than  its  appearance.  Inftead 
of  going  direiftly  forward,  it  feems  to  kick  up 
behind  with  one  leg,  and  then  making  a bound 
onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  with  fuch  pro- 
digious velocity,  that  the  fwifteft  racer  would 
be  left  far  behind. 

The  lame  degree  of  voracioufnefs  which  we 
perceived  in  the  oftrich,  obtains  as  ftrongly  here. 
The  caffowary  fwallows  everything  that  comes 
within  the  capacity  of  its  gullet.  The  Dutch 
affert  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glafs,  iron,' 
and  ftones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals, 
without  teftifying  the  fmalleft  fear,  or  feeling 
the  leaft  injury.  It  is  faid  that  the  paftage  of 
the  food  through  its  gullet  is  performed  fo 
fpeedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
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fwallowed  whole  pafs  through  it  unbroken,  in 
the  fame  form  they  went  clown.  In  facrt,  the 
alimentary  canal  of  this  animal,  as  was  obferved 
above,  is  extremely  fhort ; and  it  may  happen 
that  many  kinds  of  food  are  indivertible  in  its 
ftomach,  as  wheat  or  currants  are  to  mail,  when 
1 wallowed  whole. 

The  cafTowary’s  eggs  are  of  a grey  arti-colour* 
inclining  to  green.  They  are  not  fo  large  nor  fo 
round  as  thole  of  the  ortrich.  They  are  marked 
with  a number  of  little  tubercles  of  a deep  green, 
and  the  fhcll  is  not  very  thick.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  is  found  to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one 
way,  and  about  twelve  the  other. 

The  fouthern  parts  of  the  moft  eaftern  Indies 
feems  to  be  the  natural  climate  of  the  callowary. 
His  domain,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  begins  where 
that  of  the  ortrich  terminates.  The  latter  has 
never  been  found  beyond  the  Ganges  ; while  the 
caflowary  is  never  feen  nearer  than  the  illands  of 
Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  Illands, 
and  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  continent. 
Yet  even  here  this  animal  feems  not  to  have 
multiplied  in  any  confiderable  degree,  as  we 
find  one  of  the  kings  of  Java  making  a prefent 
of  one  of  thefe  birds  to  the  captain  of  a Dutch 
fhip,  confidering  it  as  a very  great  rarity.  The 
ortrich,  that  has  kept  in  the  defert  and  unpeopled 
regions  of  Africa,  is  ftill  numerous,  and  the 
unrivalled  tenant  of  its  own  inhofpitable  cli- 
mate. 


mate.  But  the  caflowary,  that  is  the  inhabitant 
of  a more  peopled  and  polifhed  region,  is  grow- 
ing fcarcer  every  day.  It  is  thus  that  in  pro- 
portion as  man  multiplies,  all  the  favage  and 
noxious  animals  fly  before  him : at  his  ap- 
proach they  quit  their  ancient  habitations,  how 
adapted  foever  they  may  be  to  their  natures,  and 
feek  a more  peaceable  though  barren  retreat; 
where  they  willingly  exchange  plenty  for  free- 
dom ; and  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  famine, 
to  avoid  the  oppreflions  of  an  unrelenting  de- 
ftroyer. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Dodo. 

MANKIND  have  generally  made  fwift- 
nels  the  attribute  of  birds ; but  the  Dodo 
has  no  title  to  this  diftinclion.  Inftead  of  ex- 
citing the  idea  of  fwiftnefs  by  its  appearance,  it 
feems  to  ftrike  the  imagination  as  a thino-  the 
moft  unwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its 
body  is  maflive,  almoft  round,  and  covered  with 
grey  feathers;  it  is  juft  barely  fupported  upon 
two  fhort  thick  legs  like  pillars,  while  its  head 
and  neck  rife  from  it  in  a manner  truly  gro- 
tefque.  The  neck,  thick  and  purfy,  is  joined  to 
the  head,  which  confifts  of  two  great  chaps,  that 
open  far  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  black 
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and  prominent;  fo  that  the  animal  when  it 
gapes  feems  to  be  ail  mouth.  The  bill  therefore 
is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  not  flat  and  broad, 
but  thick,  and  of  a bluiih  white,  fha'rp  at  the 
end,  and  each  chap  crooked  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions. They  refemble  two  pointed  fpoons  that 
are  laid  together  by  the  backs.  From  all  this 
refults  a ftupid  and  voracious  phyflognomy; 
which  is  ftill  more  encreafed  by  a bordering  of 
feathers  round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which 
give  the  appearance  of  an  hood  or  cowl,  and 
finifh  this  picture  of  ftupid  deformity.  Bulk, 
which  in  other  animals  implies  ft.ength,  in  this 
only  contributes  to  inactivity.  The  oftrich,  or 
the  caffowary,  are  no  more  able  to  fly  than  the 
animal  before  us;  but  then  they  fupply  that 
defeCt  by  their  fpeed  in  running.  The  dodo 
feems  weighed  down  by  its  own  heavinefs,  and 
has  fcarce  ftrength  to  urge  itfelf  forward.  It 
feems  among  buds  what  the  (loth  is  among 
quadrupedes,  an  unrefifting  thing,  equally  in- 
capable of  flight  or  defence.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  wings,  covered  with  foft  afh-coloured  fea- 
thers, but  they  are  too  fhort  to  aflift  it  in  flying. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  a' tail,  with  a few  fmall 
curled  feathers ; but  this  tail  is  difproportioned 
and  difplaced.  Its  legs  are  too  fhort  for  run- 
ning, and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  ftrong.  One 
would  take  it  for  a tortoife  that  had  fupplied 
itfelf  with  the  feathers  of  a bird;  and  that  thus 
A dreffed 
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drefled  out  with  the  instruments  of  flight,  it 
was  only  Still  the  more  unwieldy. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Ifle  of  France  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  who  firft  difcovered  it  there, 
called  it  in  their  language  the  naufcous  bird , as 
well  from  its  difgufting  figure,  as  from  the  bad 
tafte  of  its  flefh.  However,  Succeeding  obfervers 
contradict  this  firSt  report,  and  aflert  that  its 
fleih  is  good  and  wholefome  eating.  It  is  a filly 
Ample  bird,  as  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  from 
its  figure,  and  is  very  eafily  taken.  Three 
or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  an  hundred 
men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  fame  bird  with  that 
which  fome  travellers  have  defcribed  under  the 
bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  remains  uncertain.  The 
country  from  whence  they  both  come  is  the 
fame;  their  incapacity  of  Hying  is  the  fame; 
the  form  of  the  wings  and  body  in  both  are 
fimilar;  but  the  chief  difference  given  is  in  the 
colour  of  the  feathers,  which  in  the  female  of 
the  bird  of  Nazareth  are  faid  to  be  extremely 
beautiful ; and  in  the  length  of  their  legs,  which 
in  the  dodo  are  Short;  in  the  other,  are  de- 
fcribed as  long.  I ime  and  future  obfervation 
muff  clear  up  thefe  doubts ; and  the  testimony 
of  a Angle  witnefs,  who  Shall  have  feen  both, 
will  throw  more  light  on  the  fubjedt  than  the 
reafonings  of  an  hundred  philosophers. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Rapacious  Birds  in  general. 

THERE  Teems  to  obtain  a general  refem- 
blance  in  all  the  clafies  of  nature.  As 
among  quadrupedes  a part  were  Teen  to  live 
upon  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  another  part  upon  the  flefh  of  each  other,  fo 
among  birds,  fome  live  upon  vegetable  food, 
and  others  by  rapine,  deftroying  all  fuch  as  want 
force  or  fwiftnefs  to  procure  their  fafety.  By 
thus  peopling  the  woods  with  animals  of  dif- 
ferent difpofitions,  Nature  has  wifely  provided 
for  the  multiplication  of  life;  fince,  could  we 
fuppofe  that  there  were  as  many  animals  pro- 
duced as  there  were  vegetables  fupplied  to  fuf- 
tain  them,  yet  there  might  ftill  be  another  clafs 
of  animals  formed,  which  could  find  a fufficient 
fuftenance  by  feeding  upon  fuch  of  the  vegetable 
feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture. By  this  contrivance,  a greater  number 
will  be  fuflained  upon  the  whole ; for  the  num- 
bers would  be  but  very  thin,  were  every  creature 
a candidate  for  the  fame  food.  Thus,  by  Tup- 
plying  a variety  of  appetites,  Nature  has  alfo 
multiplied  life  in  her  productions. 

In  thus  varying  their  appetites,  Nature  has 
alfo  varied  the  form  of  the  animal  j and  while 
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{lie  has  given  fome  an  infrinftive  paffion  for 
animal  food,  fhe  has  alfo  furnifhed  them  with 
powers  to  obtain  it.  All  land-birds  of  the  ra- 
pacious kinds  are  furnifhed  with  a large  head, 
and  a ftrong  crooked  beak,  notched  at  the  end, 
for  the  purpofe  of  tearing  their  prey.  They 
have  ftrong  fliort  legs,  and  fharp  crooked  talons 
for  the  purpofe  of  feizing  it.  Their  bodies  are 
formed  for  war,  being  fibrous  and  mufcular; 
and  their  wings  for  fwiftnefs  of  flight,  being 
well  feathered  and  expanfive.  The  fight  of 
fuch  as  prey  by  day  is  aftonifhingly  quick ; and 
fuch  as  ravage  by  night  have  their  fight  fo 
fitted  as  to  fee  objects  in  darknefs  with  extreme 
precifton. 

Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for 
the  food  they  feek  for.  Their  ftomach  is  Ample 
and  membranous,  and  wrapped  in  fat  to  encreafe 
the  powers  of  digeftion;  and  their  inteftines 
are  fhort  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is  fuc- 
culent  and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of  intef- 
tinal  tube  to  form  it  into  proper  nourifhment. 
Their  food  is  flefh ; which  does  not  require  a 
flow  digeftion,  to  be  converted  into  a fimilitude 
or  fubftance  to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a life  of  foli- 
tude  and  rapacity.  They  inhabit,  by  choice,  the 
molt  lonely  places  and  the  moft  defart  moun- 
tains. They  make  their  nefts  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  higheft  and  mofl  inacceflible 
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trees  of  the  foreft.  Whenever  they  appear  in 
the  cultivated  plain,  or  the  warbling  grove,  it  is 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  depredation  ; and  are 
gloomy  intruders  on  the  general  joy  of  the 
landfcape.  They  fpread  terror  wherever  they 
approach : all  that  variety  of  mufic  which  but 
a moment  before  enlivened  the  grove,  at  their 
appearing  is  inftantly  at  an  end : every  order 
of  lefler  birds  feek  for  fafety,  either  by  con- 
cealment or  flight}  and  fome  are  even  driven 
to  take  protection  with  man,  to  avoid  their  lefs 
merciful  purfuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  fmaller 
race  of  birds,  if,  as  they  are  weaker  than  all, 
they  were  alfo  purfued  by  all;  but  it  is  con- 
trived wifely  for  their  fafety,  that  every  order  of 
carnivorous  birds  feek  only  for  fuch  as  are  of 
the  flze  moft  approaching  their  own.  The  ea- 
gle fli,es  at  the  buftard  or  the  pheafant ; the 
fparrow-hawk  purfues  the  thrufli  and  the  linnet. 
Nature  has  provided  that  each  fpecies  fliould 
make  war  only  on  fuch  as  are  furniftied  with 
adequate  means  of  efcape.  T.  he  fmalleit  birds 
avoid  their  purfuers  by  the  extreme  agility,  ra- 
ther than  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  flight ; for  every 
order  would  foon  be  at  an  end,  if  the  eagle,  to 
its  own  fwiftnefs  of  wing,  added  the  verfatility  of 
the  fparrow. 

Another  circumftance  which  tends  to  render 
the  tyranny  of  thefe  animals  more  lupportable  is, 
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that  they  are  lefs  fruitful  than  other  birds ; 
breeding  but  few  at  a time.  Thofe  of  the  larger 
kind  leldom  produce  above  four  eggs,  often 
but  two ; thofe  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  never  above 
Jix  or  feven.  The  pigeon,  it  is  true,  that  is 
their  prey,  never  breeds  above  two  at  a time ; 
but  then  Ihe  breeds  every  month  in  the  year. 
The  carnivorous  kinds  only  breed  annually,  and 
of  confequence  their  fecundity  is  fmall  in  com- 
parifon. 

As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  difficult 
to  be  tamed,  fo  this  fiercenefs  extends  even  to 
their  young,  which  they  force  from  the  nefl 
fooner  than  birds  of  the  gentler  kind.  Other 
birds  feldom  forfake  their  young  till  able,  com- 
pletely, to  provide  for  themfelves  ; the  rapacious 
kinds  expel  them  from  the  neft  at  a time  when 
they  ftill  fhould  protect  and  fupport  them. 
This  feverity  to  their  young  proceeds  from  the 
neceffity  of  providing  for  themfelves.  All  ani- 
mals that,  by  the  conformation  of  their  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  are  obliged  to  live  upon  flefh,  and 
fupport  themfelves  by  prey,  though  they  may 
be  mild  when  young,  foon  become  fierce  and 
mifchievous,  by  the  very  habit  of  ufing  thofe 
arms  with  which  they  are  fupplied  by  Nature. 
As  it  is  only  by  the  deftrudfion  of  other  animals 
that  they  can  fubfift,  they  become  more  furious 
every  day ; and  even  the  parental  feelings  are 
overpowered  in  their  general  habits  of  cruelty. 
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If  the  power  of  obtaining  a fupply  be  difficult, 
the  old  ones  foon  drive  their  brood  from  the  neft 
to  fliift  for  themfelves,  and  often  deftroy  them 
in  a fit  of  fury  caufed  by  hunger. 

Another  effbcl  of  this  natural  and  acquired 
feverity  is,  that  almoft  all  birds  of  prey  are  un- 
l'ociable.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  by  Arifto- 
tle,  that  all  birds,  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons, 
are  folitary : like  quadrupedes  of  the  cat  kind, 
they  lead  a lonely  wandering  life,  and  are  united 
only  in  pairs,  by  that  inftindt  which  overpowers 
their  rapacious  habits  of  enmity  with  all  other 
animals.  As  the  male  and  female  are  often 
neceffary  to  each  other  in  their  purfuits,  fo  they 
fometimes  live  together ; but,  except  at  certain 
feafons,  they  moft  ufually  prowl  alone;  and, 
like  robbers,  enjoy  in  folitude  the  fruits  of  their 
plunder. 

All  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one  fin- 
gularity,  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  account. 
All  the  males  of  thefe  birds  are  about  a third  lefs, 
and  weaker  than  the  females  ; contrary  to  what 
obtains  among  quadrupedes,  among  which  the 
males  are  always  the  largeft  and  boldeft  : from 
thence  the  male  is  called  by  falconers,  a tarcel ; 
that  is,  a tierce  or  third  lefs  than  the  other. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  cannot  proceed 
from  the  neceifity  of  a larger  body  in  the  fe- 
male for  the  purpofes  of  breeding,  and  that  her 
volume  is  thus  encreafed  by  the  quantity  of  her 
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eggs ; for  in  other  birds,  that  breed  much  fafter, 
and  that  lay  in  much  greater  proportion,  fuch 
as  the  hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheafant,  the  male 
is  by  much  the  largeft  of  the  two.  Whatever 
be  the  caufe,  certain  it  is,  that  the  females, 
as  Willughby  exprefles  it,  are  of  greater  fize, 
more  beautiful  and  lovely  for  fhape  and  colours, 
Wronger,  more  fierce  and  generous,  than  the 
males  j whether  it  may  be  that  it  is  neceflary 
for  the  female  to  be  thus  fuperior;  as  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  provide,  not  only  for  her- 
felf,  but  her  young  ones  alfo. 

Thefe  birds,  like  quadrupedes  of  the  carni- 
vorous kind,  are  all  lean  and  meagre.  Their 
flefh  is  ftringy  and  ill-tafted,  foon  corrupting, 
and  tin&ured  with  the  flavour  of  that  animal 
food  upon  which  they  fubfift.  Neverthelefs, 
Bdonius  aflerts,  that  many  people  admire  the 
flefh  of  the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  drefs  them 
for  eating,  when  they  meet  with  any  accident 
that  unfits  them  for  the  chace.  He  aflerts, 
that  the  ofprey,  a fpecies  of  the  eagle,  when 
young,  is  excellent  food  : but  he  contents  him- 
felf  with  advifing  us,  to  breed  thefe  birds  up  for 
our  pleafure  rather  in  the  field,  than  for  the 
table. 

Of  land-birds  of  a rapacious  nature,  there 
are  five  kinds.  The  eagle  kind,  the  hawk  kind, 
the  vulture  kind,  the  horned,  the  fcreech  owl 
kmd.  The  diftindfive  marks  of  this  clafs  are 
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taken  from  their  daws  and  beak:  their  tecs 
are  feparated  their  legs  are  feathered  to  the 
heel : their  toes  are  four  in  number ; three 
before,  one  behind:  their  beak  is  (hort,  thick 
and  crooked- 

The  eagle  kind  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  jeft 
by  his  beak,  which  is  ftraight  till  towards  the 
end,  when  it  begins  to  hook  downwards. 

The  vulture  kind  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
head  and  neck  : he  is  without  feathers. 

The  hawk,  kind  by  the  beak ; being  hooked 
from  the  very  root. 

The  horned  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  bafe 
of  the  bill  (landing  forwards ; and  by  fome 
feathers  on  the  head,  that  (land  out,  refembling 
horns. 

The  fcreech  owl,  by  the  feathers  at  the  bafe 
of  the  bill  (landing  forward,  and  being  without 
horns. — A defeription  of  one  in  each  kind,  will 
ferve  for  all  the  reft. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Eagle , and  its  Affinities*- 

TH  E Golden  Eagle  is  the  larged  and  the 
nobleft  of  all  thofe  birds  that  have  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Eagle.  It  weighs  above  twelve 
pounds.  Its  length  is  three  feet;  the  extent  of 
its  wings,  feven  feet  four  inches;  the  bill  is 
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three  inches  long,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour ; 
and  the  eye  of  an  hazel  colour.  The  fight  and 
fenfe  of  l'melling  are  very  acute.  The  head  arid 
neck  are  cloathed  with  narrow  /harp  pointed 
feathers,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour,  bordered 
with  tawny;  but  thofe  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  very  old  birds,  turn  grey.  The  whole 
body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a dark 
brown ; and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely 
clouded  with  a deeper  {hade  of  the  fame.  The 
wings  when  cloathed  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  quill  feathers  are  of  a chocolate  co- 
lour, the  fhafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a deep 
brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an 
obfcure  alh-colour,  and  ufually  white  at  the 
roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  yellow, 
fliort,  and  very  ftrong,  being  three  inches  in 
circumference,  and  feathered  to  the  very  feet. 
The  toes  are  covered  with  large  fcales,  and 
armed  with  the  mod  formidable  claws,  the  mid- 
ole  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

in  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the 
ring-tailed,  eagle , the  common  eagle , the  bald  eagle , 
the  white  eagle , the  kough-footed  eagle , the  erney 
the  black  eagle , the  ofprey,  the  fea-eagle , and  tire 
crovjned  eagle.  Thefe,  and  others  that  might 
be  adctcd,  form  different  {hades  in  this  fierce 
family;  but  have  all  the  fame  rapacity,  the  fame 
general  form,  the  fame  habits,  and  the  fame 
manner  of  bringing  up  their  young. 
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In  general,  thefe  birds  are  found  in  moun- 
tainous and  ill-peopled  countries,  and  breed 
among  the  loftieft  cliffs.  They  chufe  thofe 
places  which  are  remoteft  from  man,  upon 
whofe  poffcffions  they  but  feldom  make  their 
depredations,  being  contented  rather  to  follow 
the  wild  game  in  the  foreff,  than  to  rilque  their 
fafety  to  fatisfy  their  hunger. 

This  fierce  animal  may  be  confidered  among 
birds  as  the  lion  among  quadrupedes ; and  in 
many  refpc£ls  they  have  a ffrong  fimilitude  to 
each  other.  They  are  both  poffeffed  of  force, 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  foreff. 
Equally  magnanimous,  they  difdain  fmaller  plun- 
der ; and  only  purf.ie  animals  worthy  the  con- 
queff.  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long  pro- 
voked, by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie, 
that  this  generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  punilh  them 
with  death : the  eagle  alfo  difdains  to  fhare  the 
plunder  of  another  bird ; and  will  take  up  with 
no  other  prey  but  that  which  he  has  acquired 
by  his  own  purfuits.  How  hungry  foever  he 
may  be,  he  never  Hoops  to  carrion ; and  when 
fatiated,  he  never  returns  to  the  fame  carcafs, 
but  leaves  it  for  other  animals,  more  rapacious 
and  lefs  delicate  than  he.  Solitary,  like  the 
lion,  he  keeps  the  defert  to  himfelf  alone  ; it  is 
as  extraordinary  to  fee  two  pair  of  eagles  in  the 
fame  mountain,  as  two  lions  in  the  fame  foreff. 
They  keep  feparatc,  to  find  a more  ample  fup- 
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ply;  and  confider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as 
the  beft  proof  of  their  dominion.  Nor  does 
the  fimilitude  of  thefe  animals  Hop  here : they 
have  both  fparkling  eyes,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour ; their  claws  are  of  the  fame  form,  their 
breath  equally  ftrong,  and  their  cry  equally  loud 
and  terrifying.  Bred  both  for  war,  they  are 
enemies  of  all  fociety:  alike  fierce,  proud,  and 
incapable  of  being  eafily  tamed.  It  requires 
great  patience  and  much  art  to  tame  an  eagle; 
and  even  though  taken  young,  and  brought 
under  by  long  afliduity,  yet  ftill  it  is  a dangerous 
domeftic,  and  often  turns  its  force  againft  its 
mafter.  When  brought  into  the  field  for  the 
purpofes  of  fowling,  the  falconer  is  never  fure  of 
its  attachment;  that  innate  pride,  and  love  of 
liberty,  ftill  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native  foli- 
tudes;  and  the  moment  the  falconer  fees  it, 
when  let  loofe,  firft  ftoop  towards  the  ground, 
and  then  rife  perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he 
gives  up  all  his  former  labour  for  loft;  quite 
lure  of  never  beholding  his  late  prifoner  more. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  are  brought  to  have 
an  attachment  for  their  feeder : they  are  then 
highly  ferviceable,  and  liberally  provide  for  his 
pleafures  and  fupport.  When  the  falconer  lets 
them  go  from  his  hand,  they  play  about  and 
hover  round  him  till  their  game  prefents,  which 
they  fee  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  purfue 
with  certain  deftru&ion. 
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Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highefl: ; and 
from  thence  the  ancients  have  given  him  the 
epithet  of  the  bird  of  Heaven.  Of  all  others 
alfo,  he  has  the  quickeft  eye ; but  his  fenfe  of 
fuelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture. 
He  never  purfues,  therefore,  but  in  fight ; and 
when  he  has  feized  his  prey,  he  ftoops  from  his 
height,  as  if  to  examine  its  weight,  always  lay- 
ing it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  off. 
As  his  wing  is  very  powerful,  yet,  as  he  has 
but  little  fupplenefs  in  the  joints  of  the  leg,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  rife  when  down  however, 
if  not  inftantly  purfued,  he  finds  no  difficulty- 
in  carrying  off  geefe  and  cranes.  He  alfo  car- 
ries away  hares,  Iambs,  and  kids ; and  often  de- 
stroys fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their  blood, 
and  carries  a part  of  their  flefh  to  his  retreat. 
Infants  themfelves,  when  left  unattended,  have 
been  deftroyed  by  thefe  rapacious  creatures  r 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  Gany- 
mede’s being  fnatched  up  by  an  eagle  to 
heaven. 

An  inftance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two 
children  being  carried  off  by  eagles  ; but  fortu- 
nately they  received  no  hurt  by  the  way ; and, 
the  eagles  being  purfued,  the  children  were  re- 
stored unhurt  out  of  the  nefts  to  die  affrighted 
parents.  ; ■ - , . 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a formidable 
neighbour  j but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up 
x its 
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its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well 
as  the  male,  exert  all  their  force  and  induftry 
to  fupply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Kerry,  relates,  that  a poor  man  in  that  coun- 
try got  a comfortable  fubfiftence  for  his  family, 
during  a fummer  of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle’s 
neft,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  which  was 
plentifully  fupplied  by  the  old  ones.  He  pro- 
tracted their  affiduity  beyond  the  ufual  time,  by 
clipping  the  wings,  and  retarding  the  flight 
of  the  young,  and  very  probably  alfo,  as  I 
have  known  myfelf,  by  fo  tying  them  as  to  en- 
creafe  their  cries,  which  is  always  found  to  en- 
creafe  the  parent’s  difpatch  to  procure  them 
provifion.  It  was  lucky,  however,  that  the  olcl 
eagles  did  not  furprife  the  countryman  as  he  was 
thus  employed,  as  their  refentment  might  have 
been  dangerous. 

It  happened  fome  time  ago,  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, that  a peafant  refolved  to  rob  the  neft  of 
an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a fmall  ifland,  in  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Killarney.  He  accordingly 
ftripped,  and  fwam  in  upon  the  ifland  while  the 
old  ones  were  away ; and,  robbing  the  neft  of  its 
young,  he  was  preparing  to  fwim  back,  with 
the  eaglets  tied  in  a firing  ; but,  while  he  was 
yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the  old  eagles 
returned,  and,  miffing  their  young,  quickly  fell 
upon  the  plunderer,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  re- 

flftance,  difpatched  him  with  their  beaks  and 
talons. 
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In  order  to  extirpate  thefe  pernicious  birds, 
there  is  a law  in  the  Orkney  Iflands  which  en- 
titles any  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a hen  out 
of  every  houfe  in  the  parilh  in  which  the  plun- 
derer is  killed. 

The  neft  of  the  eagle  Is  ufually  built  in  the 
moll  inacceflible  cliff  of  the  rock,  and  often 
Ihielded  from  the  weather  by  fome  jutting  crag 
that  hangs  over  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  wholly  expofed  to  the  winds,  as  well  Tide- 
ways as  above ; for  the  neft  is  flat,  though  built 
with  great  labour.  It  is  faid  that  the  fame  neft 
ferves  the  eagle  during  life  t and  indeed  the 
pains  bellowed  in  forming  it  feems  to  argue  as 
much.  One  of  thefe  was  found  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyfhire ; wrhich  Willughby  thus  defcribes. 
“ It  was  made  of  great  flicks,  refting  one  end  on 
tl  the  edge  of  a rock,  the  other  on  two  birch 
“ trees.  Upon  thefe  was  a layer  of  rufhes,  and 
“over  them  a layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the 
“ heath  rufhes  again ; upon  which  lay  one  young 
“ one,  and  an  addle  egg  ; and  by  them  a lamb, 
“ a hare,  and  three  heath-pouts.  The  neft  w7as 
“ about  two  yards  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in 
“ it.  The  young  eagle  was  of  the  fhape  of 
“ a gofhawk,  of  almolf  the  weight  of  a goofe, 
“ rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to  the  foot, 
“ having  a white  ring  about  the  tail.”  Such  is 
the  place  where  the  female  eagle  depoiits  her 
eggs  j,  which  feldom  exceed  two  at  a time  ia 
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the  larger  fpecics,  and  not  above  three  in  the 
imalleft.  It  is  laid  that  Ihe  hatches  them  for 
thirty  days:  but  frequently,  even  of  this  final! 
number  of  eggs,  a part  is  addled ; and  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  three  eaglets  in  the  fame 
neft.  It  is  alferted,  that  as  foon  as  the  young 
ones  are  fomewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the 
moft  feeble  or  the  moft  voracious.  If  this  hap- 
pens, it  muff  proceed  only  from  the  neceflities 
of  the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  fupport;  and  is  content  to  facrifice  a part 
to  the  welfare  of  all. 

T he  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  fo  ftrongly 
marked  as  when  they  come  to  be  adult.  They 
are  at  firft  white;  then  inclining  to  yellow;  and 
at  laft  of  light  brown.  Age,  hunger,  long  cap- 
tivity, and  dileafes,  make  them  whiter.  It  is 
faid,  they  live  above  an  hundred  years  ; and  that 
they  at  laft  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the 
beaks  turning  inward  upon  the  under  mandible, 
and  thus  preventing  their  taking  any  food.  They 
are  equally  remarkable,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  for 
their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  fuftaining 
a long  ab fence  from  food.  One  of  this  fpecics, 
which  has  now  been  nine  years  in  the  poftef- 
lion  of  Mr.  Owen  Holland,  of  Conway,  lived 
thirty-two  years  with  the  gentleman  who  made 
him  a prefent  of  it ; but  what  its  age  was  when 
the  latter  received  it  from  Ireland,  is  unknown. 

The  fame  bird  alfo  furnifhes  a proof  of  the  truth  ' 
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of  the  other  remark ; having  once,  through 
the  negledt  of  fervants,  endured  hunger  for 
twenty-one  days,  without  any  fuftenance  what- 
ever. 

Thofe  eagles  which  are  kept  tame,  are  fed 
with  every  kind  of  flefh,  whether  frefh  or  cor- 
rupting ; and  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  that, 
bread,  or  any  other  provifion,  will  fuffice.  It  is 
very  dangerous  approaching  them  if  not  quite 
tame ; and  they  fometimes  fend  forth  a loud 
piercing  lamentable  cry,  which  renders  them 
ftill  more  formidable.  The  eagle  drinks  but 
feldom  ; and  perhaps,  when  at  liberty,  not  at  all, 
as  the  blood  of  his  prey  ferv^s  to  quench  his 
third:.  His  excrements  are  always  foft  and  moift, 
and  - tinged  with  that  whitifh  lubfhnce  which, 
as  was  faid  before,  mixes  in  birds  with  the 
urine. 

Such  are  the  general  characleriftics  and  ha- 
bitudes of  the  eagle ; however,  in  fome  thefe 
habitudes  differ,  as  the  Sea  Eagle  and  the  Of- 
prey  live  chiefly  upon  fifh,  and  confequently 
build  their  nefts  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  by  the 
fides  of  rivers,  on  the  ground  among  reeds;  and 
often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  lefs  than 
thofe  of  a hen,  of  a white  elliptical  form.  They 
catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fifh,  by  dart- 
ing down  upon  them  from  above.  The  Italians 
compare  the  violent  defeent  of  thefe  birds  on 
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their  prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water ; and 
call  them  Aquila  Piombina,  or  the  Leaden 
Eagle. 

Nor  is  the  Bald  Eagle,  which  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  North  Carolina,  lefs  remarkable  for  ha- 
bits peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thefe  birds  breed  in 
that  country  all  the  year  round.  When  the 
eaglets  are  juft  covered  with  down,  and  a fort 
of  white  woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays 
again.  Thefe  eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  young  ones  that  continue 
in  the  neft ; fo  that  the  flight  of  one  brood 
makes  room  for  the  next,  that  are  but  juft 
hatched.  Thefe  birds  fly  very  heavily  ; fo  that 
they  cannot  overtake  their  prey,  like  others  of 
the  fame  denomination.  'Fo  remedy  this,  they 
often  attend  a fort  of  fiftiing-hawk,  which  they 
purfue,  and  ftrip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  hawk  flies 
fwifter  than  they.  Thefe  eagles  alfo  generally 
tend  upon  fowlers  in  the  winter ; and  when  any 
birds  are  wounded,  they  are  fure  to  be  feized 
by  the  eagle,  though  they  may  fly  from  the 
fowler.  This  bird  will  often  alfo  fteal  young 
pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the  neft,  which  is 
compofed  of  twigs,  fticks,  and  rubbifh : it  is 
large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart ; and  is 
commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten,  and  putrid 
fleflij  the  ftench  of  which  is  intolerable. 
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The  diftindtive  marks  of  each  fpecies  are  as 
follow. 

The  golden  eagle:  of  a tawny  iron-colour: 
•the  head  and  neck  of  a reddifh  iron ; the  tail- 
feathers  of  a dirty  white,  marked  with  crofs 
bands  of  tawny  iron ; the  legs  covered  with 
tawny  iron  feathers. 

The  common  eagle : of  a brown  colour : the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to 
red ; the  tail-feathers  white,  blackening  at  the 
ends ; the  outer  ones,  on  each  fide,  of  an  afh- 
colour;  the  legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a 
reddiflh  brown. 

The  bald  eagle : brown  : the  head,  neck  and 
tail-feathers  white;  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eagle  : the  whole  white. 

The  kough-footed  eagle:  of  a dirty  brown: 
fpotted  under  the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with 
white;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white  at  the 
beginning  and  the  point ; the  leg-feathers  dirty 
brown,  fpotted  with  white. 

The  white-tailed  eagle : dirty  brown : head 
white;  the  Items  of  the  feathers  black;  the 
rump  inclining  to  black ; the  tail-feathers, 
the  firft  half  black,  the  end  half  white;  legs 
naked. 

The  erne  : a dirty  iron-colour  above,  an  iron 
mixed  with  black  below:  the  head  and  neck 
alh,  mixed  with  chefnutj  the  points  of  the 
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win^s  blackilh;  the  tail-feathers  white;  the 

^ » r 

legs  naked. 

The  black  eagle  : blackilh  : the  head  and  upper 
neck  mixed  with  red;  the  tail-feathers,  the  firft 
half  white,  fpeckled  with  black;  the  other  half* 
blackilh  ; the  leg-feathers  dirty  white. 

The  fea  eagle  : inclining  to  white,  mixed  with 
iron  brown;  belly  white,  with  iron-coloured 
l'pots ; the  covert  feathers  of  the  tail  whitifh  ; the 
tail-feathers  black  at  the  extremity ; the  upper 
part  of  the  leg-feathers  of  an  iron  brown. 

The  ofprey : brown  above;  white  below;  the 
back  of  the  head  white;  the  outward  tail-fea- 
thers, on  the  inner  fide,  Itreaked  with  white ; 
legs  naked. 

The  jean  le  blanc : above,  brownilh  grey; 
below,  white,  fpotted  with  tawny  brown;  the 
tail-feathers  on  the  outlide,  and  at  the  extre- 
mity,  brown;  on  the  infide,  white,  ftreaked 
with  brown  ; legs  naked. 

The  eagle  of  Brafil : blackilh  brown:  alh- 
colour,  mixed  in  the  wings ; tail-feathers  white ; 
legs  naked. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle : with  a topping,  above, 
blackilh  brown ; below,  white,  fpotted  with 
black ; upper  neck  yellow ; tail-feathers  brown, 
with  white  circles ; leg-feathers  white,  fpotted 
with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle : with  a topping  : 

the 
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the  tail  of  an  afh-colour,  fcreaked  on  the  upper 
fide  with  black. 

1 he  eagle  of  Pondicherry  : chefnut-colour  : 
the  fix  outward  tail-feathers  black  one  half. 


CHAP.  X, 


The  Condor  of  America. 

E might  now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  vul- 


V V ture  kind,  as  they  hold  the  next  rank 
to  the  eagle;  but  we  are  interrupted  in  our 
method,  by  the  confideration  of  an  enormous 
bird,  whofe  place  is  not  yet  afcertained;  as  na- 
tural ifts  are  in  doubt  whether  to  refer  it  to  the 
eagle  tribe,  or  to  that  of  the  vulture.  Its  great 
ftrength,  force,  and  vivacity,  might  plead  for  its 
place  among  the  former;  the  baldnefs  of  its 
head  and  neck  might  be  thought  to  degrade  it 
among  the  latter.  In  this  uncertainty,  it  will 
be  enough  to  deferibe  the  bird,  by  the  lights  we 
have,  and  leave  future  hiftorians  to  fettle  its 
rank  in  the  feathered  creation.  Indeed,  if  fize 
and  ftrength,  combined  with  rapidity  of  , flight 
and  rapacity,  deferve  pre-eminence,  no  bird  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  it. 

The  Condor  pofl'dTcs,  in  an  higher  degree 
than  the  eagle,  all  the  qualities  that  render  it 
formidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but 
to  beafts,  and  even  to  man  himfelf.  Acofta, 
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(Jarcilaflo,  and  Des  Marchais,  aflert,  that  it  is 
eighteen  feet  acrofs,  the  wings  extended.  The 
beak  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a cow  ; 
and  two  of  them  are  able  to  devour  it.  1 hey 
do  not  even  abftain  from  man  himfelf : but  for- 
tunately there  are  but  few  of  the  fpecies ; ror  if 
they  had  been  plenty,  every  order  of  animals 
mult  have  carried  on  an  unfuccefsful  war  againit 
them.  The  Indians  aflert,  that  they  will  carry 
off  a deer,  or  a young  calf,  in  their  talons,  as 
eagles  would  an  hare  or  a rabbit ; that  their 
fight  is  piercing,  and  their  air  terrible ; that, 
they  feldom  frequent  the  forefts,  as  they  require 
a large  fpace  for  the  difplay  of  their  wings ; but 
that  they  are  found  on  the  fea-ihore,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  whither  they  defceird  lrom  their , 
heights  of  the  mountains.  By  later  accounts 
we  learn,  that  they  come  down  to  the  fea-lhore 
only  at  certain  feafons,  when  their  prey  happens 
to  fail  them  up.oi)  land ; that  they  then  feed  upon 
dead  fifh,  and  fuch  other  nutritious  fubltancco 
as  the  fea  throws  up  on  the  flrore.  We  ai  e 
allured,  however,  that  their  countenance  is  no>. 
fo  terrible  as  the  old  writers  have  reprefented  it  ; 
but  that  they  appear  of  a milder  nature  than 
either  the  eagle  or  the  vulture. 

Condamine  has  frequently  feen  them  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  ob- 
ferved  them  hovering  over  a flock  qf  fneep ; 
and  he  thinks  they  would,  at  a certain  time, 
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have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  not 
been  feared  away  by  the  fhepherds.  Labat 
acquaints  us,  that  thofe  who  have  feen  this  ani- 
mal, declare  that  the  body  is  as  large  as  that  of 
a fheep ; and  that  the  flefh  is  tough,  and  as  dif- 
agreeable  as  carrion.  The  Spaniards  themfelves 
feem  to  dread  its  depredations ; and  there  have 
been  many  inflances  of  its  carrying  off  their 
children. 

Mr.  Strong,  the  mailer  of  a fhip,  as  he  was 
failing  along  the  coafts  of  Chili,  in.  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  obferved  a bird 
fitting  upon  a high  cliff  near  the  fhore,  which 
fome  of  the  (hip’s  company  fhot  with  a leaden 
bullet,  and  killed.  They  were  greatly  furprifed 
when  they  beheld  its  magnitude ; for  when  the 
wings  were  extended,  they  meafured  thirteen 
feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One  of  the 
quills  was  two  feet  four  inches  long ; and  the 
barrel,  or  hollow  part,  was  fix  inches  and  three 
quarters,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  in  circum- 
ference. 

We  have  a Hill  more  circumflantial  account 
of  this  amazing  bird,  by  P.  Feuillee,  the  only 
traveller  who  has  accurately  deferibed  it : “ In 
“ the  valley  of  Ho  in  Peru,  I difeovered  a con- 
“ dor,  perched  on  a high  rock:  before  me:  I 
“ approached  within  gun-fhot,  and  fired ; but, 
u as  my  piece  was  only  charged  with  fwan-fhot, 
<c  the  lead  was  not  able  fufHciently  to  pierce  the 
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« bird’s  feathers.  I perceived,  however,  by  its 
“ manner  of  flying,  that  it  was  wounded ; and 
« it  was  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty  that  it 
u flew  to  another  rock,  about  five  hundred  yards 
“ diftant  on  the  fea-fhore.  I therefore  charged 
“ again  with  ball,  and  hit  the  bird  under  the 
“ throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I accordingly 
“ ran  up  to  feize  it  5 but,  even  in  death,  it  was 
“ terrible,  and  defended  itfelf  upon  its  back, 
“ with  its  claws  extended  againft  me,  fo  that  I 
“ fcarce  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it 
“ not  been  mortally  wounded,  I fhould  have 
“ found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  take  it ; but  I 
“ at  lafi:  dragged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and 
u with  the  affiltance  of  one  of  the  feamen,  I 
“ carried  it  to  my  tent, -to  make  a coloured 
“ drawing. 

cc  I he  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I meafured 
“ very  exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches 
w (Englifli)  from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  fea- 
“ thers,  that  were  of  a beautiful  fhining  black, 
“ were  two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  thick- 
“ nefs  of  the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the 
“ reft  ot  the  body  ; the  length  about  four 
.**  inches  j the  point  hooked  downwards,  and 
u white  at  its  extremity;  and  the  other  part 
u was  ot  a jet  bkck.  A Ihort  down,  of  a brown 
K colour,  covered  the  head;  the  eyes  were 
4t  black,  and  furrounded  with  a circle  of  red- 
“ di£h  brown.  1'he  feathers,  on  the  breafi,  neck 
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« and  wings,  were  of  a light  brown ; thofe  on 
« the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its  thighs  were 
« covered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knee. 
tc  The  thigh-bone  was  ten  inches  long ; the  leg 
u five  inches : the  toes  were  three  before,  and 
« one  behind:  that  behind  was  an  inch  and  an 
« half 3 and  the  claw  with  which  it  was  armed 
« was  black,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
« The  other  claws  were  in  the  fame  propor- 
« tion 5 and  the  leg  was  covered  with  black 
« fcales,  as  alfo  the  toes  3 but  in  thefe  the  fcales 
“ were  larger. 

« Thefe  birds  ufually  keep  in  the  mountains, 
« where  they  find  their  prey : they  never  defcend 
« to  the  fea-fhore,  but  in  the  rainy  feafon  3 for 
« as  they  are  very  fenfible  of  cold,  they  go  there 
“ for  greater  warmth.  Though  thefe  moun- 
« tains  are  fituated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  cold 
« is  often  very  fevere3  for  a great  part  of  the 
« year  they  are  covered  with  fnow,  but  parti- 
£C  cularly  in  winter. 

« The  little  nourifhment  which  thefe  birds 
« find  oil  the  fea-'coaft,  except  when  the  tempefi: 
<c  drives  in  fome  great  fifh,  obliges  the  condor 
“ to  continue  there  but  a fhort  time.  They 
“ ufually  come  to  the  coaft  at  tlie  approach  of 
£C  evening ; flay  there  all  night,  and  fly  back 
££  in  the  morning.” 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper 
to  America  only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have 
v been 
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been  defcribed  by  the  naturalidrs  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  great  bird  called 
the  Rock,  defcribed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  fo 
much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a fpecies  of 
the  condor.  The  great  bird  ofTarnaffar,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  that  is  larger  than  the  eagle,  as 
well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal,  that  carries  off 
children,  are  probably  no  other  than  the  bird 
we  have  been  dcfcribing.  Raffia,  Lapland,  and 
even  Switzerland  and  Germany,  are  faid  to 
have  known  this  animal.  A bird  of  this  kind 
was  (hot  in  France,  that  weighed  eighteen 
pounds,  and  was  faid  to  be  eighteen  feet  acrofs 
the  wings  : however,  one  of  the  quills  was  de- 
fcribed only  as  being  larger  than  that  of  a fwan ; 
fo  that  probably  the  breadth  of  the  wings  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  fince  a bird  fo  large 
-would  have  the  quills  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
thofe  of  a fwan.  However  this  be,  we  are  not 
to  regret  that  it  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  Europe, 
as  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod:  formidable 
enemies  of  mankind.  In  the  deferts  of.  Pa- 
chomac,  \%here  it  is  chiefly  feen,  men  feldom 
venture  to  travel.  Thofe  wild  regions  are  very 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  infpire  a fecret 
horror  ; broken  precipices  — prowling  panthers 
— forefts  only  vocal  with  the  hiding  of  fer- 
pents  — and  mountains  rendered  Rill  more 
terrible  by  the  condor,  the  only  bird  that  ven- 
tures 


tures  to  make  its  refidence  in  thofe  defeated 
fltuations. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Of  the  Vulture , and  its  Affinities. 

H E flrfl:  rank  in  the  defcription  of  birds. 


A has  been  given  to  the  eagle  ; not  becaufe 
it  is  flronger  or  larger  than  the  vulture,  but  be- 
caufe it  is  more  generous  and  bold.  The  eagle, 
unlefs  prefled  by  famine,  will  not  {loop  to  car- 
rion ; and  never  devours  but  what  he  has  earn- 
ed by  his  own  purfuit.  The  vulture,  on  the 
contrary,  is  indelicately  voracious ; and  feldom 
attacks  living  animals,  when  it  can  be  fupplied 
with  the  dead.  The  eagle  meets  and  flngly  op- 
pofes  his  enemy;  the  vulture,  if  it  experts  re- 
fiftance,  calls  in  the  aid  of  its  kind,  and  bafely 
overpowers  its  prey  by  a cowardly  combina- 
tion. Putrefaction  and  ftench,  inftead  of  de- 
terring, only  ferves  to  allure  them.  The  vul- 
ture feems  among  birds,  what  the  jackall  and 
hyaena  are  among  quadrupedes,  who  prey  upon 
carcafies,  and  root  up  the  dead. 

Vultures  may  be  eafily  diftinguiflhed  from  all 
thofe  of  the  eagle  kind,  by  the  nakednefs  of 
their  heads  and  necks,  which  are  without  fea- 
thers, and  only  covered  with  a very  flight  down, 
or  a few  fcattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  more 
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prominent;  thofe  of  the  eagle  being  buried 
more  in  the  focket.  Their  claws  are  Ihorter,  and 
lefs  hooked.  The  infide  of  the  wing  is  cover- 
ed with  a thick  down,  which  is  different  in  them 
from  all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  attitude  is 
not  fo  upright  as  that  of  the  eagle ; and  their 
flight  more  difficult  and  heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the 
afh-coloured,  and  the  brown  vulture,  which  are 
inhabitants  of  Europe ; the  fpotted  and  the 
black  vulture  of  Egypt  ; the  bearded  vulture, 
the  Brafilian  vulture,  and  the  king  of  the  vul- 
tures, of  South  America.  They  all  agree  in  their 
nature,  being  equally  indolent,  yet  rapacious  and 
unclean. 

The  Golden  Vulture  feetns  to  be  the  fore- 
moft  of  the  kind ; and  is  in  many  things  like  the 
golden  eagle,  but  larger  in  every  proportion. 
From  the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail, 
it  is  four  feet  and  an  half ; and  to  the  claws 
end,  forty-five  inches.  The  length  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  almolf  feven  inches;  and  the  tail 
twenty-feven  in  length.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breaft  and  belly,  are  of  a red  colour ; but 
on  the  tail  it  is  more  faint,  and  deeper  near  the 
head.  The  feathers  are  black  on  the  back;  and 
on  the  wings  and  tail  of  a yellowifh  brown. 
Others  of  the  kind  differ  from  this  in  colour  and 
dimenfions ; but  they  are  all  ftrongly  marked  by 
Vol.  V.  F ~ their 
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their  naked  heads,  and  beak  ftraight  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  hooking  at  the  point. 

They  are  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  by  their 
nature,  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  cruel, 
unclean,  and  indolent.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
however,  is  amazingly  great  ; and  Nature,  for 
this  purpofe,  has  given  them  two  large  apertures 
or  noftrils  without,  and  an  extenhve  olfactory 
membrane  within.  Their  inteftines  are  formed 
differently  from  thofe  of  the  eagle  kind;  for 
they  partake  more  of  the  formation  of  fuch 
birds  as  live  upon  grain.  They  have  both  a 
crop  and  a flomach ; which  may  be  regarded 
as  a kind  of  gizzard,  from  the  extreme  thick- 
nefs  of  the  mufcles  of  which  it  is  compofed.  In 
fa£t,  they  feem  adapted  inwardly,  not  only  for 
being  carnivorous,  but  to  eat  corn,  or  whatso- 
ever of  that  kind  comes  in  their  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  but  too rwell  known  on  the  wef- 
tern  contineht,  is  totally  unknown  in  England. 
In  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other  kingdoms  of 
Africa  and  Affa,  vultures  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  infide  down  of  their  wing  is 
converted  into  a very  warm  and  comfortable 
kind  of  fur,  and  is  commonly  fold  in  the  Afiatic 
markets. 

Indeed,  in  Egypt,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of 
Singular  Service.  There  are  great  flocks  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  which 

no 
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no  perfon  is  permitted  to  deftroy.  The  fer- 
vice  they  render  the  inhabitants,  is  the  devour- 
ing all  the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  city ; 
which  might  otherwife  tend  to  corrupt  and  pu- 
trify  the  air.  They  are  commonly  feen  in  com- 
pany with  the  wild  dogs  of  the  country,  tearing 
a carcafs  very  deliberately  together.  This  odd 
alfociation  produces  no  quarrels ; the  birds  and 
quadrupedes  feem  to  live  amicably,  and  nothing 
but  harmony  fubfifts  between  them.  The  Won- 
der is  Itill  the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely 
rapacious,  and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a very 
great  degree ; probably  having  no  great  plenty 
even  of  the  wretched  food  on  which  they  fubfift. 

In  America,  they  lead  a life  fomewhat  limilar. 
Wherever  the  hunters,  who  there  only  purfue 
beafts  for  the  lkins,  are  found  to  go,  thefe  birds 
are  feen  to  purfue  them.  They  ftill  keep  ho- 
vering at  a little  diftance ; and  when  they  fee  the 
beaft  flayed  and  abandoned,  they  call  out  to  each 
other,  pour  down  upon  the  carcafs,  and,  in  an 
inftant,  pick  its  bones  as  bare  and  clean  as  if 
they  had  been  fcraped  by  a knife. 

At  tire  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa,  they 
feem  to  difcover  a ftill  greater  (hare  of  dexterity 
in  their  methods  of  carving.  K I have,”  fays 
Kolben,  cc  been  often  a fpecfator  of  the  manner 
“ in  which  they  have  anatomized  a dead  body : 
“ I lay  anatomized,  for  no  artift  in  the  world 
“ could  have  done  it  more  cleanly.  They  have 
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u a wonderful  method  of  feparating  the  flefh 
tl  from  the  bones,  and  yet  leaving  the  fkin  quite 
“ entire.  Upon  coming  near  the  carcafs,  one 
tc  would  not  fuppofe  it  thus  deprived  of  its  in- 
tc  ternal  fubfiftance,  till  he  began  to  examine  it 
“ more  clofely : he  then  finds  it,  literally  fpeak- 
“ ing,  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone.  Their  man- 
“ ner  of  performing  the  operation,  is  this  : they 
tc  firft  make  an  opening  in  the  belly  of  the  ani- 
K mal,  from  whence  they  pluck  out  and  greedily 
“ devour  the  entrails ; then  entering  into  the 
K hollow  which  they  have  made,  they  feparate  the 
“ flefh  from  the  bones,  without  ever  touch- 
tc  ing  the  fkin.  It  oftens  happens  that  an  ox  re- 
u turning  home  alone  to  its  flail  from  the 
u plough  lies  down  by  the  way : it  is  then,  if 
“ the  vultures  perceive  it,  that  they  fall  with 
“ fury  down,  and  inevitably  devour  the  unfor- 
“ tunate  animal.  They  fometimes  attempt  them 
“ grazing  in  the  fields ; and  then,  to  the  number 
“ of  a hundred  or  more,  make  their  attack  all 
tc  at  once  and  together.” 

“ They  are  attracted  by  carrion,”  fays  Catef- 
by,  “ from  a very  great  diftance.  It  is  pleafant 
w to  behold  them,  when  they  are  thus  eating, 
tc  and  difputing  for  their  prey.  An  eaigle  ge- 
“ nerally  prefides  at  thefe  entertainments,  and 
“ makes  them  all  keep  their  diftance  till  he  has 
“ done.  They  then  fall  to  with  an  excellent 
“ appetite  : and  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  ex- 
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K quiflte,  that  the  inftant  a carcafs  drops,  we 
“ may  fee  the  vultures  floating  in  the  air  from 
w all  quarters,  and  come  fouling  on  their 
“ prey.”  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  has  life;  but  this  is  only  when 
they  are  not  able;  for  when  they  can 
come  at  lambs,  they  fhew  no  mercy ; and  fer- 
pents  are  their  ordinary  food.  The  manner  of 
thofe  birds  is  to  perch  themfelves,  feveral  to- 
gether, on  the  old  pine  and  cyprefs-trees ; where 
they  continue  all  the  morning,  for  feveral  hours, 
with  their  wings  unfolded  : nor  are  they  fearful 
ol  danger,  but  luiier  people  to  approach  them 
very  near,  particularly  when  they  are  eating. 

The  floth,  the  filth,  and  the  voraeioufnefs  of 
thefe  birds,  almoft  exceed  credibility.  In  the 
Braids,  where  they  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, when  they  light  upon  a carcafs,  which 
they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  eafe,  they  fo 
gorge  themfelves,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly ; 
but  keep  hopping  along  when  they  are  pur- 
fued.  At  all  times,  they  are  a bird  of  flow 
flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raife  themfelves 
from  the  ground ; but  when  they  have  over-fed, 
they  are  then  utterly  helplefs ; but  they  foon  get 
rid  of  their  burthen ; for  they  have  a method  of 
vomiting  up  what  they  have  eaten,  and  then 
they  fly  off  with  greater  facility. 

It  is  pleafant,  however,  to  be  a fpe&ator  of 
the  hoffdities  between  animals  that  are  thus 
hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all  creatures,  the  two 
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moft  at  enmity,  is  the  vulture  of  Brazil,  and 
the  crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible  am- 
phibious creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that 
part  of,  the  world  grows  to  the  fize  of  twenty- 
feven  feet,  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  one 
or  two  hundred,  in  the  fands,  on  the  fide  of 
the  river,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  For  this  purpofe,  (he  takes 
- eVery  precaution  to  hide  from  all  other  animals 
the  place  where  fhe  depofits  her  burthen  j in  the 
mean  time,  a number  of  vultures,  or  galinaft'os, 
as  the  Spaniards  call  them,  fit,  filent  and  un- 
feen,  in  the  branches  of  fome  neighbouring 
foreft,  and  view  the  crocodile’s  operations, 
with  the  pleafmg  expectation  of  fucceeding 
plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the  crocodile 
has  laid  the  whole  number  of  her  eggs,  till  fhe 
has  covered  them  carefully  under  the  fand,  and 
until  fhe  is  retired  from  them  to  a convenient 
diftance.  Then,  all  together,  encouraging 
each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  down  upon 
the  neit,  hook  up  the  fand  in  a moment,  lay 
the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood 
without  remorfe.  Wretched  as  is  the  flefh  of 
thefe  animals,  yet  men,  perhaps  when  prefled 
by  hunger,  have  been  tempted  to  tafte  it.  No- 
thing can  be  more  lean,  ftringy,  naufeous,  and 
unfavory.  It  is  in  vain  that,  when  killed,  the 
rump  has  been  cut  oft' ; in  vain  the  body  has 
been  wafhed,  and  fpices  ufed  to  overpower  its 
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prevailing  odour ; it  ftill  fmells  and  taftes  of 
the  carrion  by  which  it  was  nourilhed,  and  fends 
forth  a drench  that  is  infupportable. 

Thefe  birds,  at  leaft  thofe  of  Europe,  ufually 
lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and  produce  but  once 
a year.  They  make  their  nelts  in  inacceflible 
cliffs,  and  in  places  fo  remote  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  them.  Thofe  in  our  part  of  the  world 
chiefly  refide  in  the  places  where  they  breed, 
and  fcldom  come  down  into  the  plains,  except 
when  the  fnow  and  ice,  in  their  native  retreats, 
has  banilhed  all  living  animals  but  themfelves ; 
they  then  come  from  their  heights,  and  brave 
the  perils  they  muff  encounter  in  a more  culti- 
vated region.  As  carrion  is  not  found,  at 
thofe  feafons,  in  fufficient  quantity,  or  fuffi- 
ciently  remote  from  man  to  fuftain  them, 
they  prey  upon  rabbits,  hares,  ferpents,  and 
whatever  fmall  game  they  can  overtake  or 
overpower. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  general ; 
but  there  is  one  of  tire  kind,  called  the  King  of 
the  Vultures,  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
figure,  deferves  a feparate  defcription.  This 
bird  is  a native  of  America,  and  not  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  thofe  who  make  a trade  of 
{hewing  birds  w’ould  induce  us  to  believe. 
This  bird  is  larger  than  a turkey-cock  ; but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  odd  formation  of  the 
ikin  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  bare. 
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This  fkin  arifes  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and 
is  of  an  orange-colour ; from  whence  it  flretches 
on  each  fide  to  the  head ; from  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds, like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  ei- 
ther fide,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  furrounded  by  a red  fkin,  of  a fear- 
let  colour ; and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and  lufere 
of  pearl.  The  head  and  neck  are  without  fea- 
thers, covered  with  a flefh-coloured  fkin  on  the 
upper  part,  a line  fcarlet  behind  the  head,  and 
a dufkier  coloured  fkin  before : farther  down 
behind  the  head  arifes  a little  tuft  of  black 
down,  from  whence  ifTues  and  extends  beneath 
the  throat,  on  each  fide,  a wrinkled  fkin,  of 
a brownifn  colour,  mixed  with  blue,  and  red- 
difh  behind:  below,  upon  the  naked  part  of 
the  neck,  is  a collar  formed  by  foft  longifh. 
feathers,  of  a deep  afh-colour,  which  furround 
the  neck,  and  cover  the  breaft  before.  Into 
this  collar  the  bird  fometimes  withdraws  its 
whole  neck,  and  fometimes  a part  of  its  head  j 
fo  that  it  looks  as  • if  it  had  withdrawn  the 
neck  into  the  body.  Thofe  marks  are  fufHcient 
to  diftinguifh  this  bird  from  all  others  of  the 
vulture  kind ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  it  is  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  this  deformed 
family : however,  neither  its  habits  nor  inftindts 
vary  from  the  reft  of  the  tribe ; being,  like 
them,  a flow  cowardly  bird,  living  chiefly  upon 
rats,  lizards,  and  ferpents  and  upon  carrion 
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or  excrement,  when  it  happens  in  the  way. 
The  fleih  is  fo  bad,  that  even  lavages  them- 
felves  cannot  abide  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Falcon  Kind , and  its  Affinities. 
VERY  creature  becomes  more  important 


-1  j in  the  hiStory  cf  nature  in  proportion  as  it 
is  connected  with  man.  In  this  view,  the  finall- 
eSt  vegetable,  or  the  molt  feemingly  contemp- 
tible infect,  is  a fubjedt  more  deferving  atten- 
tion than  the  moll  flourishing  tree  or  the  molt 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation.  In  this 
viewi  the  falcon  is  a more  important  animal 
than  the  eagle  or  the  vulture ; and,  though 
fo  very  diminutive  in  the  companion,  is,  not- 
withstanding, from  its  connexion  with  our 
pleafures,  a much  more  interesting  object  of 
curiofity. 

The  amufement  of  hawking,  indeed,  is  now 
pretty  much  given  over  in  this  kingdom ; for, 
as  every  country  refines,  as  its  enclofures  be- 
come higher  and  clofer,  thofe  rural  fports  muft 
confequently  decline,  in  which  the  game  is  to 
be  purfued  over  a long  extent  of  country,  and 
where,  while  every  thing  retards  the  purfuer 
below,  nothing  can  Stop  the  objedt  of  his  pur- 
fuit  above, 
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Falconry,  that  is  now  fo  much  difufed  among 
us,  was  the  principal  amufement  of  our  an- 
ceftors.  A perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand ; which  in  old 
paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on 
a raoft  important  embaffy  into  Normandy,  is 
drawn  in  an  old  bas-relief,  as  embarking  with 
a bird  on  his  fill  and  a dog, under  his  arm.  In 
thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fufficient  for  noble- 
men’s fons  to  wind  the  horn,  and  to  carry  their 
hawk  fairs,  and  leave  ftudy  and  learning  to  the 
children  of  meaner  people.  Indeed,  this  di- 
vcrfion  was  in  fuch  high  efteem  among  the 
great  all  over  Europe,  that  Frederic,  one 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  write  a treatife  upon  hawk- 
ing- 

The  expence  which  attended  this  fport  was 
very  great:  among  the  old  Welch  princes,  the 
king’s  falconer  was  the  fourth  officer  in  the 
flate ; but,  notwithftanding  all  his  honours,  he 
was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts  of 
beer  from  his  horn,  left  he  fhould  get  drunk 
and  negiecft  his  duty.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Firft,  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  (aid  to  have 
given  a thoufand  pounds  for  a caft  of  hawks  ; 
and  fuch  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  way 
made  felony  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third 
to  fteal  a hawk.  'I  o take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
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perfon’s  own  ground,  was  punifhable  with  im- 
prifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  together  with 
a fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  imprifonment  was  reduced  to 
three  months ; but  the  offender  was  to  lie  in 
prifon  till  he  got  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  fcven  years  farther.  In  the  earlier  times, 
the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  pradlifed,  and 
the  hawk  then  was  valuable,  not  only  for  its 
affording  diverfion,  but  for  its  procuring  de- 
licacies for  the  table  that  could  feldom  be  ob- 
tained any  other  way. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  we  at  this  time  know  only  the  names, 
as  the  exact  fpecies  are  fo  ill  defcribed,  that 
one  may  be  very  eafily  miftaken  for  another. 
Of  thofe  in  ufe  at  prefent,  both  here  and  in 
other  countries,  are  the  gyr-falcon,  the  falcon, 
the  lanner,  the  facre,  the  hobby,  the  keftril, 
and  the  merlin.  Thefe . are  called  the  long- 
winged hawks,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the 
gofs-hawk,  the  fparrow-hawk,  the  kite,  and  the 
buzzard,  that  are  of  Ihorter  wing,  and  either 
too  flow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent,  or  too 
obftinate,  to  be  ferviceable  in  contributing  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  field. 

The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  faid, 
are  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  the  peculiar 
length  of  their  wings,  which  reach  nearly  as  low 
as  the  tail.  In  thefe,  the  firft  quill  of  the  wing 
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is  nearly  as  long  as  the  fecond  ; it  terminates  in 
a point,  which  begins  to  diminifh  from  about  an 
inch  of  its  extremity.  This  fufliciently  diftin- 
guifhes  the  generous  breed  from  that  of  the 
bafer  race  of  kites,  fparrow-hawks,  and  buz- 
zards, in  whom  the  tail  is  longer  than  the 
wings,  and  the  firffc  feather  of  the  wing  is 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  They  differ  alfo 
in  the  latter  having  the  fourth  feather  of  the 
wing  the  longeft ; in  the  generous  race  it  is 
always  the  fecond. 

This  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  man,  are  endowed  with  na- 
tural powers  that  the-  other  kinds  are  not  pof- 
fefTed  of.  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
they  are  fwifter  to  purfue  their  game ; from  a 
confidence  in  this  fwiftnefs,  they  are  bolder  to 
attack  it ; and,  from  an  innate  generofity,  they 
have  an  attachment  to  their  feeder,  and  confe- 
quently  a docility  which  the  bafer  birds  are 
itrangers  to. 

The  gyr-falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train.  He 
exceeds  all  other  falcons  in  the  largenefs  of 
his  fize,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head  is  flat 
and  of  an  afh-colour,  with  a flrong,  thick,  fliort, 
and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wings  are  marked  with  black  fpots,  in  the  fhape 
of  an  heart ; he  is  a courageous  and  fierce  bird, 
nor  fears  even  the  eagle  himfelf ; but  he  chiefly 
3 flies 
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flies  at  the  ftork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane. 
He  is  moftly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of 
the  north,  but  lofes  neither  his  ftrength  nor 
his  courage  when  brought  into  the  milder 
climates. 

The  falcon,  properly  fo  called,  is  the  fecond 
in  magnitude  and  fame.  There  are  fome  va- 
rieties in  this  bird ; but  there  feem  to  be  only 
two  that  claim  diftindlion ; the  falcon-gentil 
and  the  peregrine-falcon;  both  are  much  lefs 
than  the  gyr,  and  fomewhat  about  the  fize  of 
a raven.  They  differ  but  /lightly,  and  perhaps 
only  from  the  different  ftates  they  were  in  when 
brought  into  captivity.  Thofe  differences  are 
eafier  known  by  experience  than  taught  by  de- 
fcription.  The  falcon-gentil  moults  in  March, 
and  often  fooner;  the  peregrine-falcon  does 
not  moult  till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  The  pe- 
regrine is  ftronger  in  the  fhoulder,  has  a larger 
eye,  and  yet  more  funk  in  the  head ; his  beak 
is  ftronger,  his  legs  longer,  and  the  toes  better 
divided. 

Next  in  fize  to  thefe  is  the  lanner,  a bird 
now  very  little  known  in  Europe ; then  follows 
the  facre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a blui/h  co- 
lour, and  ferve  to  diftinguifh  that  bird ; to  them 
fucceeds  the  hobby,  ufed  for  fmaller  game,  for 
daring  larks,  and  /looping  at  quails.  The  keftril 
was  trained  for  the  fame  purpofes ; and  laftly  the 
merlin;  which,  though  the  fmalleft  of  all  the 
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hawk  or  falcon  k'  id,  and  not  much  larger  than 
a thrufh,  yet  difpkys  a degree  of  courage  that 
renders  him  formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times 
his  lize.  He  has  often  been  known  to  kill 
a partridge  or  a quail  at  a fingle  pounce  from 
above. 

Some  of  the  other  fpecies  of  fluggifh  birds 
were  now  and  then  trained  to  this  fport,  but  it 
was  when  no  better  could  be  obtained ; but 
thefe  juft  defcribed  were  only  confidered  as 
birds  of  the  nobler  races.  Their  courao-e  in 

O 

general  was  fuch,  that  no  bird,  not  very  much 
above  their  own  iize,  could  terrify  them ; their 
fwiftnefs  fo  great,  that  fcarce  any  bird  could 
efcape  them ; and  their  dociiity  fo  remarkable, 
that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the 
figns  of  their  mafter.  They  remained  quietly 
perched  upon  his  hand  till  their  game  was 
flufhed,  or  elfe  kept  hovering  round  his  head, 
without  ever  leaving  him  but  when  he  gave 
permiflion.  The  common  falcon  is  a bird  of 
fuch  fpirit,  that,  like  a conqueror  in  a country, 
he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and  in  fubje£bion  to 
his  prowefs.  Where  he  is  feen  flying  wild,  as  I 
often  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  the  birds 
of  every  kind,  that  feemed  entirely  to  difregard 
the  kite  or  the  fparrow-hawk,  fly  with  fcreams 
at  his  moft  diftant  appearance.  Long  before  I 
could  fee  the  falcon,  I have  feen  them  with  the 
utmoft  flgns  of  terror  endeavouring  to  avoid 
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him  ; and,  like  the  peafants  of  a country  before 
a victorious  army,  every  one  of  them  attempting 
to  fhift  for  himfelf.  Even  the  young  falcons, 
though  their  fpirit  be  deprefled  by  captivity, 
will,  when  brought  out  into  the  held,  venture 
to  fly  at  barnacles  and  wild  geefe,  till,  being 
foundly  brulhed  and  beaten  by  thofe  ftrong  birds, 
they  learn  their  error,  and  defift  from  meddling 
with  fuch  unwieldy  game  for  the  future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obe- 
dience, fo  as  to  hunt  for  his  mailer,  and  bring 
him  the  game  he  fhall  kill,  requires  no  fmall 
degree  of  fkill  and  afliduity.  Numberlefs  trea- 
tifes  have  been  written  upon  this  fubjeCt,  which 
are  now,  with  the  fport  itfelf,  almoll  utterly 
forgotten : indeed,  except  to  a few,  they  feem 
utterly  unintelligible;  for  the  falconers  had  a 
language  peculiar  to  themfelves,  in  which  they 
converfed  and  wrote,  and  took  a kind  of  pro- 
feffional  pride  in  ufing  no  other.  A modern 
reader,  I fuppofe,  would  be  little  edified  by  one 
of  the  inftru&ions,  for  inftance,  which  we  find 
in  Willughby,  when  he  bids  us  draw  our  falcon 
out  of  the  mew  twenty  days  before  we  enfeam  her. 
If  jhe  trufs  and  carry , the  remedy  is , to  caffe  her 
talons , her  powfey  and  petty  fingle. 

But,  as  it  certainly  makes  a part  of  natural 
hiftory  to  (hew  how  much  the  nature  of  birds 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  harlh  or  kind  treat- 
ment, I will  juft  take  leave  to  give  a fhort  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  manner  of  training  an  hawk,  di- 
vetted  of  thofe  cant  words  with  which  men  of 
art  have  thought  proper  to  obfcure  their  pro- 
feflion.  • 1 

In  order  to  train  up  a falcon,  the  matter 
begins  by  clapping  ftraps  upon  his  legs,  which 
are  called  jeffes,  to  which  there  is  fattened 
a ring  with  the  owner’s  name,  by  which,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  be  loft,  the  finder  may  know  where  to 
bring  him  back.  To  thefe  alfo  are  added  little 
bells,  which  ferve  to  mark  the  place  where  he  is, 
if  loft  in  the  chace.  He  is  always  carried  on  the 
fift,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  without  fleeping.  If 
he  be  ftubborn,  and  attempts  to  bite,  his  head  is 
plunged  into  water.  Thus,  by  hunger,  watch- 
ing, and  fatigtfe,  he  is  conftrained  to  fubmit  to 
having  his  head  covered  by  a hood  or  cowl, 
which  covers  his  eyes.  This  troublefome  em- 
ployment continues  often  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  ceafing.  It  rarely  happens  but 
at  the  end  of  this  his  neceftities,  and  the  priva- 
tion of  light,  make  him  lofe  all  idea  of  liberty, 
and  bring  down  his  natural  wildnefs.  His 
matter  judges  of  his  being  tamed  when  he  per- 
mits his  head  to  be  covered  without  refiftance, 
and  when  uncovered  he  ieizes  the  meat  before 
him  contentedly.  The  repetition  of  thefe  Ieflons 
by  degrees  enfures  fuccefs.  His  wants  being 
the  chief  principle  of  his  dependance,  it  is 
endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  appetite  by  giving 
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him  little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  greedily 
fwallows.  Having  thus  excited  the  appetite, 
care  is  taken  to  fatisfy  it ; and  thus  gratitude 
attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  juli  before 
had  been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  firft  leflons  have  fucceeded,  and 
the  bird  fhews  flgns  of  docility,  he  is  carried  out 
upon  fome  green,  the  head  is  uncovered,  and, 
by  flattering  him  with  food  at  different  times, 
he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  fift,  and  to  continue 
there.  When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is  then 
thought  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
lure.  This  lure  is  only  a thing  fluffed  like  the 
bird  the  falcon  is  defigned  to  purfue,  fuch  as  an 
heron,  a pigeon,  or  a quail,  and  on  this  lure 
they  always  take  care  to  give  him  his  food.  It 
is  quite  neceflary  that  the  bird  fhould  not  only 
be  acquainted  with  this,  but  fond  of  it,  and  deli- 
cate in  his  food  when  fhewn  it.  When  the. 
falcon  has  flown  upon  this,  and  tailed  the  firft 
morfel,  fome  falconers  then  take  it  away ; but 
by  this  there  is  a danger  of  daunting  the  bird  ; 
and  the  furefl  method  is,  when  he  flies  to  feize 
it  to  let  him  feed  at  large,  and  this  ferves  as  a 
recompence  for  his  docility.  The  ufe  of  this 
lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown  in 
the  air,  which  it  fometimes  fails  to  do ; and  it  is 
always  requilite  to  aflifl  it  by  the  voice  and  the 
flgns  of  the  mailer.  When  thefe  leflons  have 
been  long  repeated,  it  is  then  neceflary  to  fludy 
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the  character  of  the  bird;  to  fpeak  frequently 
to  him  if  he  be  inattentive  to  the  voice  ; to  ftint 
in  his  food  fuch  as  do  not  come  kindly  or 
readily  to  the  lure ; to  keep  waking  him  if  he  be 
• not  fufficiently  familiar ; and  to  cover  him  fre- 
quently with  the  hood  if  he  fears  darknefs. 
When  the  familiarity  and  the  docility  of  the 
bird  are  fufficiently  confirmed  on  the  green,  he 
is  then  carried  into  the  open  fields,  but  ftill  kept 
faft  by  a fixing  which  is  about  twenty  yards 
lone.  He  is  then  uncovered  as  before ; and  the 
falconer,  calling  him  at  fome  paces  diftance, 
fhews  him  the  lure.  When  he  flies  upon  it  he 
is  permitted  to  take  a large  morfel  of  the  food 
which  is  tied  to  it.  The  next  day  the  lure  is 
Ihewn  him  at  a greater  diftance,  till  he  comes 
at  laft  to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmoft  length  of  his 
fixing.  He  is  then  to  be  Ihewn  the  game  itfelf 
alive,  but  difabled  or  tame,  which  he  is  defigned 
to  purfue.  After  having  feized  this  feveral 
times  with  his  firing,  he  is  then  left  entirely  at 
liberty,  and  carried  into  the  field  for  the  purpofe 
of  purfuing  that  which  is  wild.  At  that  he  flies 
with  avidity;  and  when  he  has  feized  it,  or 
killed  it,  he  is  brought  back  by  the  voice  and 
the  lure. 

By  this  method  of  inftrudfion,  an  hawk  may 
be  taught  to  fly  at  any  game  whatfoever ; but 
falconers  have  chiefly  confined  their  purfuit 
only  to  fuch  animals  as  yield  them  profit  by 
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the  capture,  or  pleafure  in  the  purfuit.  The 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the 
trouble  of  taking  them ; but  the  moft  delightful 
fport  is  the  falcon’s  purfuit  of  the  heron,  the 
kite,  or  the  wood-lark.  Inftead  of  flying  di- 
rectly forward,  as  fome  other  birds  do,  thefe, 
when  they  fee  themfelves  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hawk,  immediately  take  to  the 
Ikies.  They  fly  almoft  perpendicularly  upward, 
while  their  ardent  purfuer  keeps  pace  with  their 
flight,  and  tries  to  rife  above  them.  Thus  both 
diminifli  by  degrees  from  the  gazing  fpe&ator 
below,  till  they  are  quite  loft  in  the  clouds; 
but  they  are  foon  feen  defcending,  ftruggling 
together,  and  ufing  every  effort  on  both  fides ; 
the  one  of  rapacious  infult,  the  other  of  defpe- 
rate  defence.  The  unequal  combat  is  foon  at 
an  end  : the  falcon  comes  off  victorious,  and  the 
other,  killed  or  difabled,  is  made  a prey  either 
to  the  bird  or  the  fportfman. 

As  for  other  birds,  they  are  not  fo  much  pur- 
fued,  as  they  generally  fly  ftraight  forward,  by 
which  the  fportfman  lofes  fight  of  the  chace, 
and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  runs  a chance  of  lofing 
his  falcon  alfo.  The  purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a 
couple  of  merlins  is  confidered,  to  him  only 
who  regards  the  fagacity-  of  the  chace,  as  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  fpe&acles  this  exercife 
can  afford.  The  amufement  is,  to  fee  one  of 
the  merlins  climbing  to  get  the  afcendant  of 
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the  lark,  while  the  other,  lying  low  for  the 
beft  advantage,  waits  the  fuccefs  of  its  com- 
panion’s efforts ; thus  while  the  one  ftoops  to 
ffrike  its  prey,  the  other  feizes  it  at  its  coming 
down. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of 
thefe  birds,  which  of  all  others  have  the  greateft 
ftrength  and  courage  relative  to  their  ffze. 
While  the  kite  or  the  gofs-hawk  approach  their 
prey  ffde-ways,  thefe  dart  perpendicularly,  in 
their  wild  ftate,  upon  their  game,  and  devour 
it  on  the  fpot,  or  carry  it  off,  if  not  too  large 
for  their  power  of  flying.  They  are  fometimes 
feen  defending  perpendicularly  from  the  clouds* 
from  an  amazing  height,  and  darting  down 
on  their  prey  with  inevitable  fwiftnefs  and 
deftnuffion. 

i he  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by 
cunning  and  afliduity  what  thefe  claim  by  force 
and  celerity.  Being  lefs  courageous,  they  are 
more  patient;  and,  having  lefs  fwiftnefs,  they 
aie  better  fkilled  at  taking  their  prey  by  fur- 
prize.  The  kite,  that  may  be  diftinguifhed 
horn  all  tne  reft  of  this  tribe  by  his  forky  tail 
and  his  flow  floating  motion,  feems  ahnoft  for 
ever  upon  the  wing.  He  appears  to  reft  him- 
felt  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air,  and  not  to 
make  the  fmalleft  effort  in  flying.  He  lives 
only  upon  accidental  carnage,  as  almoft  every 
bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make  good  his  retreat 
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ragainft  him.  He  may  be  therefore  confidered 
as  an  infiduous  thief  who  only  prowls  about, 
and,  when  he  finds  a fmall  bird  wounded,  or  a 
young  chicken  ftrayed  too  far  from  the  mother, 
inrtantly  feizes  the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like 
a fam idled  glutton,  is  fure  to  flievv  no  mercy. 
His  hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acfts 
of  feeming  defperation.  I have  feen  one  of  them 
fly  round  and  round  for  a while  to  mark  a clutch 
ot  chickens,  and  then  on  a fudden  dart  like 
lightning  upon  the  unrefifting  little  animal,  and 
carry  it  oft,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  out,  and  the 
boys  hooting  and  carting  rtones  to  fcare  it  from 
its  plunder.  For  this  reafon,  of  all  birds  the 
kite  is  the  good  houfewife’s  greateft  tormentor 
and  averfion. 

Of  all  obfcene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  beft 
known ; but  the  buzzard  among  us  is  the  moft 
plenty.  He  is  a fluggifh  inactive  bird,  and 
often  remains  perched  whole  days  together  upon 
the  fame  bough.  He  is  rather  an  aftaflin  than 
a purfuer ; and  lives  more  upon  frogs,  mice 
and  infefts,  which  he  can  eafily  feize,  than  upon 
birds  which  he  is  obliged  to  follow.  He  lives 
in  fummer  by  robbing  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
and  fucking  their  eggs,  and  more  refembles  the 
owl  kind  in  his  countenance  than  any  other  ra- 
pacious bird  of  day.  His  figure  implies  the 
ftupidity  of  his  difpofition;  and  fo  little  is  he 
capable  of  inftrudtion  from  man,  that  it  is  com- 
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mon  to  a proverb  to  call  one  who  cannot  be 
taught,  or  continues  obflinately  ignorant,  a 
buzzard.  The  honey-buzzard,  the  moor-buz- 
zard,  and  the  hen-harrier,  are  all  of  this  ftupid 
tribe,  and  differ  chiefly  in  their  fize,  growing 
lefs  in  the  order  I have  named  them.  The 
gofs-hawk  and  fparrow-hawk  are  what  Mr. 
Willughby  calls  fhort-winged  birds,  and  con- 
fequently  unfit  for  training,  however  injurious 
they  may  be  to  the  pigeon-houfe  or  the  fportf- 
man.  They  have  been  indeed  taught  .to  fly  at 
game;  but  little  is  to  be  obtained  from  their 
efforts,  being  difficult  of  inftru&ion,  and  capri- 
cious in  their  obedience.  It  has  been  lately  af- 
ferted,  however,  by  one  whofe  authority  is  re- 
fpe&able,  that  the  fparrow-hawk  is  the  boldeft 
and  the  beft  of  all  others  for  die  pleafure  of  the 
chace. 


\ 

CHAP.  XIII._ 

The  Butcher-Bird . 

BEFORE  I conclude  this  fhort  hiftory  of 
rapacious  birds  that  prey  by  day,  I .muff 
take  leave  to  defcribe  a tribe  of  fmaller  birds, 
that  feem  from  their  fize  rather  to  be  claffed  with 
the  harmlefs  order  of  the  fparrow-kind ; but  that 
from  their  crooked  beak,  courage,  and  appetites 
for  daughter,  certainly  deferve  a place  here. 
8 The 
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The  lefTer  Butcher-Bird  is  not  much  above  the 
fize  of  a lark ; that  of  the  fmalleft  fpecies  is  not 
fo  big  as  a fparrow ; yet,  diminutive  as  thefe  lit- 
tle animals  are,  they  make  theml'elves  formidable 
to  birds  of  four  times  their  dimenfions. 

The  greater  Butcher-Bird  is  about  as  large  as 
a thrufh ; its  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and 
hooked  at  the  end.  This  mark,  together  with 
its  carnivorous  appetites,  ranks  it  among  the  ra- 
pacious birds;  at  the  fame  time  that  its  legs  and 
feet,  which  are  {lender,  and  its  toes,  formed 
fomewhat  differently  from  the  former,  would 
feem  to  make  it  the  {hade  between  fuch  birds  as 
live  wholly  upon  flefh,  and  luch  as  live  chiefly 
upon  infefts  and  grain. 

Indeed,  its  habits  feem  entirely  to  correfpond 
with  its  conformation,  as  it  is  found  to  live  as 
well  upon  flefh  as  upon  inlefts,  and  thus  to 
partake  in  fome  meafure  of  a double  nature. 
However,  its  appetite  for  flefh  is  the  molt  pre- 
valent; and  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former 
when  it  can  obtain  the  latter.  This  bird,  there- 
fore, leads  a life  of  continual  combat  and  op- 
pofition.  As  from  its  fize  it  does  not  much 
terrify  the  fmaller  birds  of  the  foreft,  fo  it  very 
frequently  meets  birds  willing  to  try  its  ftrength, 
and  it  never  declines  the  engagement. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  intrepidity 
this  little  creature  goes  to  war  with  the  pie,  the 
crow,  and  the  keftril,  all  above  four  times  big- 
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ger  than  itfelf^  and  that  fometimes  prey  upon 
flefh  in  the  fame  manner.  It  not  only  fights 
upon  the  defenfive,  but  often  comes  to  the  at- 
tack, and  always  with  advantage,  particularly 
when  the  male  and  female  unite  to  protedf  their 
young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful 
birds  of  rapine.  At  that  feafon,  they  do  not 
wait  the  approach  of  their  invader ; it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  they  fee  him  preparing  for  the  affault 
at  a diftance.  It  is  then  that  they  fally  forth 
with  loud  cries,  wound  him  on  every  fide,  and 
drive  him  off  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  feldom 
ventures  to  return  to  the  charge.  In  thefe  kinds 
of  difputes,  they  generally  come  off  with  the 
victory ; though  it  fometimes  happens  that  they 
'fall  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  fo 
fiercely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  affailant  as  well  as  the 
defender. 

For  this  reafon,  the  moft  redoubtable  birds 
of  prey  refpedl  them ; while  the  kite,  the  buz- 
zard, and  the  crow,  feem  rather  to  fear  than 
feck  the  engagement.  Nothing  in  nature  better 
dilplays  the  refpe£t  paid  to  the  claims  of  cou- 
rage, than  to  fee  this  little  bird,  apparently  fo 
contemptible,  fly  in  company  with  the  lanner, 

/ the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants  of  the  air,  with- 
out fearing  their  power,  or  avoiding  their  re- 
fentment. 

As  for  fmall  birds,  they  are  its  ufual  food. 

It 
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It  feizes  them  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangles.them 
in  an  inftant.  When  it  has  thus  killed  the  bird 
or  infedt,  it  is  averted  by  the  beft  authority, 
that  it  fixes  them  upon  fome  neighbouring  thorn 
and,  when  thus  fpitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces 
with  its  bill.  It  is  fuppofed  that  as  Nature  has 
not  given  this  bird  ftrength  fufficient  to  tear  its 
prey  to  pieces  with  its  feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it 
is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this  extraordinary 
expedient.  J 

During  fummer,  fuch  of  them  as  conftantly 
refide  here,  for  the  fmaller  red  butcher-bird 
migrates,  remain  among  the  mountainous  parts 
‘of  the  country;  but  in  winter  they  def bend  into 
the  plains,  and  nearer  human  habitations.  The 
larger  kind  make  their  nefts  on  the  higheft  trees, 
while  the  lefler  build  in  bullies  in  the  fields  and 
hedge-rows.  They  both  lay  about  fix  eggs,  of 
a white  colour,  but  encircled  at  the  bigger  end 
with  a ring  of  brownifh  red.  The  neft  on  the 
outfide  is  compofed  of  white  mofs,  interwoven 
with  long  grafs ; within,  it  is  well  lined  with 
wool,  and  is  ufually  fixed  among  the  forking 
branches  of  a tree.  The  female  feeds  her  young 
with  caterpillars  and  other  infers  while  very 
young ; but  foon  after  accuftoms  them  to  flefli, 
which  the  male  procures  with  furprifing  induftry! 

1 heir  nature  alfo  is  very  different  from  other 
birds  of  prey  in  their  parental  care;  for,  fo  far 
from  driving  out  their  young  from  the  neft  to 
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fhift  for  themfelves,  they  keep  them  with  care ; 
and  even  when  adult  they  do  not  forfake  them, 
but  the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family  together. 
Each  family  lives  apart,  and  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  the  male,  female,  and  five  or  fix  young 
ones;  thefe  all  maintain  peace  and  fubordina- 
tion  among  each  other,  and  hunt  in  concert. 
Upon  the  returning  feafoji  of  courtfhip  this 
union  is  at  an  end,  the  family  parts  for  ever, 
each  to  eftablifb  a little  houfhold  of  its  own. 
It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  thefe  birds  at  a diftance, 
not  only  from 'their  going  in  companies,  but  alfo 
from  their  manner  of  flying,  which  is  always 
up  and  down,  feldom  diredf  or  fide-ways. 

Of  thefe  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different 
kinds;  but  the  greater  afh-coloured  butcher- 
bird is  the  lead:  known  among  us.  1 he  red- 
backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and 
does  not  return  till  fpring.  The  woodchat  re- 
fembles  the  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
back,  which  is  brown,  and  not  red  as  in  the 
other.  There  is  (till  another,  lefs  than  either  of 
the  former,  found  in  the  marfhes  near  London. 
This  too  is  a bird  of  prey,  although  not  much 
bigger  than  a tit-moufe  ; an  evident  proof  that 
an  animal’s  courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend 
upon  its  fize.  Of  foreign  birds  of  this  kind 
there  are  feveral ; but  as  we  know  little  of  their 
manner  of  living,  we  will  not,  inftead  of  hifto- 
ry,  fubilituce  mere  defcription.  In  fact,  the  co- 
lours 
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lours  of  a bird,  which  is  all  we  know  of  them, 
would  afford  a reader  but  fmall  entertainment 
in  the  enumeration.  Nothing  can  be  more 
cafy  than  to  fill  volumes  with  the  different 
/hades  of  a bird’s  plumage  ; but  thefe  accounts 
are  written  with  more  pleafure  than  they  are 
read ; and  a fingle  glance  of  a good  plate  or  a 

picture  imprints  a jufter  idea  than  a volume 
could  convey. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Rapacious  Birds  of  the  Owl  Kind , that  prey 
by  Night. 

HI!  HER!  O we  have  been  defcribing 
a tribe  of  animals  who,  though  plunder- 
ers among  their  fellows  of  die  air,  yet  wage  war 
boldly  in  the  face  of  day.  We  now  come  to  a. 
race  equally  cruel  and  rapacious  ; but  w-ho  add 
to  their  favage  difpofition,  the  further  reproach 
of  treachery,  and  carry  on  all  their  depredations 
by  night. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  confidered 
as  nocturnal  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for  taking 
their  prey  while  it  is  light,'  furprife  it  at  thol 
hours  of  reft  when  the  tribes  of  Nature  are  in 
the  leaft  expe&ation  of  an  enemy.  Thus  there 
leems  no  link  in  Nature’s  chain  broken;  no 
where  a dead  inactive  repofe ; but  every  place, 
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every  feafon,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is 
hurtling  with  life,  and  furniShing  inftances  of  in- 
dustry, felf-defence,  and  invafion. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common 
mark,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
others ; their  eyes  are  formed  for  feeing  better 
in  the  dufk,  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  fun-Shine. 
As  in  the  eyes  of  tigfers  and  cats,  that  are  formed 
for  a life  of  nofturnal  depredation,  there  is  a 
quality  in  the  retina  that  takes  in  the  rays  of 
light  fo  copioully  as  to  permit  their  feeing  in 
places  almoft  quite  dark;  fo  in  thefe  birds  there 
is  the  fame  conformation  of  that  organ,  and 
though,  like  us,  they  cannot  fee  in  a total  ex- 
clurton  of  light,  yet  they  are  Sufficiently  quick- 
fighted,  at  times  when  we  remain  in  total  ob- 
feurity.  In  the  eyes  of  all  animals  Nature  hath 
made  a complete  provifion,  either  to  fhut  out 
too  much  light,  or  to  admit  a Sufficiency,  by 
the  contraftion  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In 
thefe  birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  opening  very 
wide,  or  Shutting  very  clofe  : by  contracting  the 
pupil,  the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which 
would  aft  too  powerfully  upon  the  fenfibility  of 
the  retina,  is  excluded;  by  dilating  the  pupil, 
the  animal  takes  in  the  more  faint  rays  of  the 
night,  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  Spy  its  prey, 
and  catch  it  with  greater  facility  in  the  dark. 
Befide  this,  there  is  an  irradiation  on  the  back 
of  the  eye,  and  the  very  iris  itfelf  has  a faculty 
2 Of  i 
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of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light,  fo  as  to  affift  vi- 
fion  in  the  gloomy  places  where  thefe  birds  are 
found  to  frequent. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a 
day-light,  yet  they  do  not  fee  beft  in  the  darkey- 
nights,.  as  fome  have  been  apt  fnj rn -1  p j n 
in  the4Jufk_o£— iiy*-tnTr-TJ^rrTuted  for  feeing  ; at 
thofe  feafons  when  there  is  neither  too  much 
light,  nor  too  little.  It  is  then  that  they  ifl'ue 
from  their  retreats,  to  hunt  or  to  furprife  their 
prey,  which  is  ufually  attended  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  it  is  then  that  they  find  all  other  birds 
afleep,  or  preparing  for  repofe,  and  they  have 
only  to  feize  the  moft  unguarded. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  flfines  are  the 
times  of  their  moft  fuccefsful  plunder  ; for  when 
it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  lefs  qualified  for  fee- 
ing and  purfuing  their  prey : except,  therefore, 
by  moonlight,  they  contract  the  hours  of  their 
chace ; and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of 
dufk  in  the  evening,  they  return  before  it  is 
totally  dark,  and  then  rife  by  twilight  the  next 
morning,  to  purfue  their  game,  and  to  return,  in 
like  manner,  before  the  broad  . day-light  begins 
to  dazzle  them  with  its  fplendor. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  feeing  in  the  night,  or  of 
being  entirely  dazzled  by  day,  is  not  alike  in 
every  fpecies  of  thefe  nocturnal  birds  : fome  fee 
by  night  better  than  others ; and  fome  are  fo 
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little  dazzled  by  day-light,  that  they  perceive 
their  enemies  and  avoid  them.  The  common 
white  or  barn  owl,  for  inflance,  fees  with  fuch 
exquifite  acutenefs  in  the  dark,  that  though 
-the^barn  has  been  {hut  at  night,  and  the  light 
moufe  that  pecps-iTtWwt Lt . nerc e i v es  the  fmalleft 
the  brown  horn  owl  is  often  feen  to  prowl  along 
the  hedges  by  day,  like  the  fparrow-hawk ; and 
fometimes  with  good  fuccefs. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into 
two  forts  y thofe  that  have  horns,  and  thofe  with- 
out. Thefe  horns  are  nothing  more  than  two 
or  three  feathers  that  ftand  up  bn  each  fide  of 
the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal  a 
kind  of  horned  appearance.  Of  the  horned 
kind  is,  the  great  horned  owl,  which  at  frft 
view  appears  as  large  as  an  eagle.  When  he 
comes  to  be  obferved  more  clofely,  however, 
he  will  be  found  much  lefs.  His  legs,  body, 
wings  and  tail,  are  {horter  j his  head  much 
larger  and  thicker : his  horns  are  compofed  of 
feathers,  that  rife  above  two*  inches  and  an  half 
high,  and  which  he  can  eredt  or  deprefs  at  plea- 
fure  : his  eyes  are  large  and  tranfparent,  encir- 
cled with  an  orange-coloured  iris : his  ears  are 
large  and  deep,  and  it  would  appear  that  no  ani- 
mal was  poffelfed  with  a more  exquifite  fenfe  of 
hearing:  his  plumage  is  of  a reddifh  brown, 

marked 
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marked  on  the  back  with  black  and  yellow  fpots, 
and  yellow  only  upon  the  belly. 

Next  to  this  is  the  common  horned  owl,  of 
a much  fmaller  fize  than  the  former,  and  with 
horns  much  fhorter.  As  the  great  owl  was  five' 
feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  this 
is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but  about  an  inch 
long,  and  confift  of  fix  feathers,  variegated  with 
black  and  yellow. 

There  is  ftill  a fmaller  kind  of  the  horned 
owl,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a black- 
bird ; and  whofe  horns  are  remarkably  fhort,  be- 
ing compofed  '.but  of  one  feather,  and  that  not 
above  Half  nn  inch  high. 

To  thefe  fucceeds  the  tribe  without  horns. 
The  howlet,  which  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind, 
with  dufky  plumes,  and  black  eyes ; the  fcreech- 
owl,  of  a fmaller  fize,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
plumage  of  an  iron  grey  3 the  white  owl,  about 
as  large  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes  and 
whitilh  plumage;  the  great  brown  owl,  lefs 
than  the  former,  with  brown  plumage  and  a 
brown  beak ; and  laftly,  the  little  brown  owl, 
with  yellowifh-coloured  eyes,  and  an  orange- 
coloured  bill.  To  this  catalogue  might  be 
added  others  of  foreign  denominations,  which 
differ  but  little  from  our  own,,  if  we  except  the 
harfang,  or  Great  Hudfon’s  Bay  owl  of  Ed- 
wards,'which  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  nocturnal 
tr.be,  and  as  white  as  the  fnows  of  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a native. 
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All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may 
differ  in  their  fize  and  plumage,  agree  in  their 
general  characteriftics  of  preying  by  night,  and 
having  their  eyes  formed  for  nodturnal  vjlion. 
Their  bodies  are  ftrong  and  mufcular ; their 
feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing  their  prey  $ and 
their  ftomachs  for  digefting  it.  It  muff  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  digeftion  of  all  birds 
that  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  fuch  like  food, 
is  not  very  perfect ; for  though  they  fwallow 
them  whole,  yet  they  are  always  feen  fome  time 
after  to  difgorge  the  fkin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in 
a pellet,  as  being  indigeftible. 

In  proportion  as  each  of  thefe  anin»J»  bears 
the  day-light  beft,  he  fets  forward  earlier  in  the 
evening  in  purfuit  of  his  prey.  The  great  horned 
owl  is  the  foremolt  in  leaving  his  retreat ; and 
ventures  into  the  woods  and  thickets  very  foon 
in  the  evening.  The  horned,  and  the  brown 
owl,  are  later  in  their  excurfions : but  the  barn 
owl  feems  to  fee  beft  in  profound  darknefs  ; and 
feldom  leaves  his  hiding-place  till  midnight. 

As  they  are  incapable  of  fupporting  the  light 
of  the  day,  or  at  leaft  of  then  feeing  and  readily 
avoiding  their  danger,  they  keep  all  this  time 
concealed  in  fome  obfeure  retreat,  fuited  to  their 
gloomy  appetites,  and  there  continue  in  folitude 
and  iilence.  The  cavern  of  a rock,  the  darkeft 
part  of  an  hollow  tree,  the  battlements  of  a 
ruined  and  unfrequented  caftle,  fome  obfeure 

hole 
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hole  in  a fanner’s  out-houfe,  are  the  places 
where  they  are  ufually  found  : if  they  be  feen  out 
of  thefe  retreats  in  the  day-time,  they  may  be 
confidered  as  having  loft  their  way;  as  having 
by  feme  accident  been  thrown  into  the  midft 
of  their  enemies,  and  furrounded  with  danger. 

Having  fpent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at  the 
approach  of  evening  they  fally  forth,  and  fkitn 
rapidly  up  and  down  along  the  hedges.  The 
barn-owl  indeed,  who  lives  chiefly  upon  mice, 
is  contented  to  be  more  ftationary  : he  takes 
his  refidence  upon  fome  (hock  of  corn,  or  the 
point  ot  fome  old  houfe ; and  there  watches  in 
the  dark,  with  the  utmoft  perfpicacity  and  per- 
severance- 

Nor  are  thefe  birds  by  any  means  filent;, 
they  all  have  an  hideous  note  ; which,  while 
purfuing  their  prey,  is  feldam  heard;  but  may 
be  confidered  rather  as  a call  to  courtfhip. 

I here  is  fomething  always  terrifying  in  this 
call,  which  is  often  heard  in  the  filence  of  mid- 
night,  and  breaks  the  general  paufe  with  an 
horrid  variation.  It  is  different  in  all;  but  in 
each  it  is  alarming'  and  difagreeable. . Father 
Kircher,  who  has  fet  the  voices  of  birds  to 
muflc,  has  given  all  the  tones  ot  the  owl  note, 
which  makes  a moft  tremendous  melody.  In- 
deed, the  prejudices  of. mankind  are  united  with 
their  fenfations  to  make  the  cry  of  the  owl  dif- 
agreeable. I he  fcreech-owl’s  voice  was  always 
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conffdered  among  the  people,  as  a prefage  of 
fo me  fad*  calamity  that  was  foon  to  enfue. 

They  feldom,.  however,  are  heard  while  they 
are  preying;  that  important  purfuit  is  always 
attended  with  filence,  as  it  Is  by  no  means  their 
intention  to  difturb  or  forewarn  thofe  little  ani- 
mals they  wifh  to  furprife.  When  their  purfuit 
has  been  fuccefsful,  they  foon  return  to  their  fo~ 
litude,  or  to  their  young,  if  that  be  the  feafon. 
If,  however,  they  find  but  little  game,  they  con- 
tinue their  queft  ftill  longer ; and  it  fometimes 
happens  that,  obeying  the  didates  of  appetite 
rather  than  of  prudence,  they  purfue  fo  long, 
that  broad  day  breaks  in  upon  them,  and  leaves 
them  dazzled,  bewildered,  and  at  a diftance  from, 
home. 

In  this  diftrefs  they  are  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  firft  tree  or  hedge  that  offers,  there  to 
continue  concealed  all  day,  till  the  returning 
darknefs  once  mo^e  fupplies  them  with  a better 
plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that,  with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  them- 
felves,  they  are  fpied  out  by  the  other  birds  of 
the  place,  and  are  fure  to  receive  no  mercy. 
The  black-bird,  the  thrufh,  the  jay,  the  bunt- 
ing-, and  the  rei-breaft,  all  come  in  file,  and 
employ  their  little  arts  of  infult  and  abufe.  The 
fmalleft,  the  feebleft,  and  the  moft  contempti- 
ble of  this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies,  are  then 
the  foremoft  to  injure  and  torment  him.  They 
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encreafe  their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him, 
flap  him  with  their  wings,  and  are  ready  to 
fhew  their  courage  to  be  great,  as  they  are 
fenfible  that  their  danger  is  but  fmall.  The 
unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack 
or  where  to  fly,  patiently  fits  and  fuffers  all  their 
infults.  Aftonifhed  and  dizzy,  he  only  replies 
to  their  mockeries  by  aukward  and  ridiculous 
geftures,  by  turning  his  head,  and  rolling  his 
eyes  with  an  air  of  ilupidity.  It  is  enough  that 
an  owl  appears  by  day  to  fet  the  whole  grove 
into  a kind  of  uproar.  Either  the  averfion  all 
the  fmall  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  their  own  fecurity,  makes  them 
purfue  him  without  ceafing,  while  they  encou- 
rage each  other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend 
afliftance  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little 
birds  purfue  their  infults  with  the  fame  impru- 
dent zeal  with  which  the  owl  himfelf  had  pur- 
fued  his  depredations.  They  hunt  him  the 
whole  day  until  evening  returns  ; which  reftor- 
ing  him  his  faculties  of  fight  once  more,  he 
makes  the  foremoft  of  his  purfuers  pay  dear  for 
their  former  fport : nor  is  man  always  an  uncon- 
cerned fpedlator  here.  The  bird-catchers  have 
got  an  art  of  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl 
exactly ; and,  having  before  limed  the  branches 
of  an  hedge,  they  lit  unfeen  and  give  the  call. 
At  this,  all  the  little  birds  flock  to  the  place 
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where  they  expedl  to  find  their  well-known 
enemy ; but  inftead  of  finding  their  ftupid  anta- 
gonift,  they  are  ftuck  faft  to  the  hedge  them- 
felves.  This  fport  muft  be  put  in  practice  an 
hour  before  night-fall,  in  order  to  be  fuccefsful ; 
for  if  it  is  put  off  till  later,  thofe  birds  which 
but  a few  minutes  fooner  came  to  provoke  their 
enemy,  will  then  fly  from  him  with  as  much 
terror  as  they  juft  before  fhewed  infolence. 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  one  ftupid  bird 
made  in  fome  fort  a decoy  to  deceive  another. 
The  great  horned  owl  is  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  for  this  purpofe,  to  lure  the  kite,  when  faU 
coners  defire  to  catch  him  for  the  purpofes  of 
training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occafion  they 
clap  the  tail  of  a fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render 
his  figure  extraordinary;  in  which  trim  he  fails, 
flowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  ufual 
manner.  The  kite,  either  curious  to  obferve 
this  odd  kind  of  animal,  or  perhaps  inquifitive 
to  fee  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  fcr  food, 
flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  In 
this  manner  he  continues  to  hover,  and  fome- 
times to  defcend,  till  the  falconer  fettiiag  a 
ftrong-winged  hawk  againft  him,  feizes  him 
for  the  purpofe  of  training  his  young  ones  at 
home. 

The  ufual  place  where  the  great  horned  owl 
breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of  a rock,  the  hollow  of 
a tree,  or  the  turret  of  fome  ruined  caftle.  Its 

neft 
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neft  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  com- 
pofed  of  fticks,  bound  together  by  the  fibrous 
roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  in- 
iide.  It  lays  about  three  eggs,  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  a hen,  and  of  a colour  fomewhat 
refembling  the  bird  itfelf.  The  young  ones  are. 
very  voracious,  and  the  parents  not  lefs  expert, 
at  fatisfying  the  call  of  hunger.  The  leffer 
owl  of  this  kind  never  makes  a neft  lor  itfelf,, 
but  always  takes  up  with  the  old  neft  of  fome 
other  bird,  which  it  has  often  been  forced  to 
abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs;  and  the' 
young  are  all  white  at  firft,  but  change  colour 
in  about  a fortnight.  The  other  owls  in  gene- 
ral build  near  the  place  where  they  chiefly  prey  ; 
that  which  feeds  upon  birds  in  fome  neighbour- 
ing grove ; that  which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice 
near  fome  farmer’s  yard,  where  the  proprietor 
of  the  place  takes  care  to  give  it  perfect  fecu- 
rity.  In  fact,  whatever  mifchief  one  fpecies  of 
owl  mav  do  in  the  woods,  the  barn-owl  makes  a 
fufficient  recompence  for,  by  being  equally  ac- 
tive in  deftroying  mice  nearer  home ; fo  that  a 
fingle  owl  is  faid  to  be  more  ferviceable  than 
half  a dozen  cats  in  ridding  the  barn  of  its  do- 
meftic  vermin.  “ In  the  year  1580,”  fays  an 
old  writer,  “ at  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice 
“ fo  over-run  the  marfhes  near  Southminfter, 
“ that  they  eat  up  the  grafs  to  the  very  roots. 
“ But  at  length  a great  number  of  ftrange 

“ painted 
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« painted  owls  came  and  devoured  all  the  mice, 
“ The  like  happened  again  in  EiTex  about  fixty 
K years  after.” 

To  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  birds,  they 
are  all  very  fhy  of  man,  and  extremely  indocile 
and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  white  owl  in 
particular,  as  Mr.  Buffon  aflerts,  cannot  be 
made  to  live  in  captivity;  I fuppofe  he  means 
if  it  be  taken  when  old.  « They  live,”  fays  he, 
K ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  aviary  where  they 
K are  fhut  up ; but  they  refufe  all  kind  of  nou- 
tc  rifhment,  and  at  laft  die  of  hunger.  By  day 
K they  remain  without  moving  upon  the  floor 
u of  the  aviary ; in  the  evening,  they  mount 
w on  the  higheft  perch,  where  they  continue 
K to  make  a noifa  like  a man  (norms?  with  his 
“ mouth  open.  This  feems  defigned  as  a call 
“ for  their  old  companions  without;  and,  in 
u fa&5  I have  feen  feveral  others  come  to  the: 
u call,  and  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  aviary,. 
“ where  they  made  the  fame  kind  of  hiffing, 

“ and  foon  after  permitted  themfelves  to  be 
u taken  in  a net.” 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Birds  of  the  Poultry  Kind. 

FROM  the  moft  rapacious  and  noxious 

tribe  of  birds  we  make  a tranfition  to 

thofe  which  of  all  others  are  the  moft  harmlefs 

and  the  moft  ferviceable  to  man.  He  may  force 

the  rapacious  tribes  to  afiift  his  pleafares  in 

the  field,  or  induce  the  fmaller  warblers 
, . . , _ , uut  it  is  from 

delight  him  . 

^ poultry  kind  that  he  derives  the  moft  folid 

advantages,  as  they  not  only  make  a confider- 
able  addition  to  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  fur- 
nifti  out  the  greateft  delicacies  to  every  enter- 
tainment. 

Almoft,  if  not  all,  the  domeftic  birds  of  the 
poultry  kind  that  we  maintain  in  our  yards  are 
of  foreign  extraction ; but  there  are  others  to 
• be  ranked  in  this  clafs  that  are  as  yet  in  a ftate 
of  nature ; and  perhaps  only  wait  till  they  be- 
come fufficiently  fcarce  to  be  taken  under  the 
care  of  man,  to  multiply  their  propagation. 
It  will  appear  remarkable  enough,  if  we  con- 
fider  how  much  the  tame  poultry  which  we 
have  imported  from  diftant  climates  has  en- 
creafed,  and  how  much  thofe  wild  birds  of  the 
poultry  kind  that  have  never  yet  been  taken 
into  keeping  have  been  diminiftied  and  de- 

ftroved* 
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ftroyed.  They  are  all  thinned;  and  many  of 
the  fpecies,  efpeeially  in  the  more'  cultivated 
and  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  utter- 
ly unfeen. 

Under  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I rank  all 
thofe  that  have  white  flefh,  and,  comparatively 
to  their  head  and  limbs,  have  bulky  bodies. 
They  are  furnifhed  with  fhort  drong  bills  for 
piclgjig  uiflfht'l  \‘;  which  Is  their  chief  and  often 
their  or-Iy  fuftenance.  Their  wings  are  fhort 

to  ffe! ar^ot  able 

as  they  lead  their  young  abroad  the  very  day 
they  are  hatched,  in  qued  of  food,  which  they 
are  fhewn  by  the  mother,  and  which  they  pick 
up  for  themfelves,  they  generally  make  their 
neds  on  the  ground.  The  toes  of  all  thefe  are 
united  by  a membrane  as  far  as  the  fird  articu- 
lation, and  then  are  divided  as  in  thofe  of  the 
former  clafs. 

Under  this  clafs  we  may  therefore  rank  the. 
common  cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the 
pintada  or  Guinea-hen,  the  pheafant,  the  buf- 
tard,  the  grous,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail, 
Thefe  all  bear  a drong  limilitude  to  each  other, 
being  equally  granivorous,.  flefhy,  and  delicate 
to  the  palate.  Thefe  are  among  birds  what 
beads  of  padure  are  among  quadrupedes, 
peaceable  tenants  of  the  field,  and  diunning  the 
thicker  part  of  the  fored,  that  abounds  with  ’ 

numerous 
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numerous  animals  who  carry  on  unceafing  hof- 
tilities  againft  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  clafs  for 
war,  fo  fhe  feems  equally  to  have  fitted  thefe 
for  peace,  reft,  and  fociety.  Their  wings  are 
but  fliort,  fo  that  they  are  ill-formed  for  wan- 
dering from  one  region  to  another ; their  bills 
bpp$fe-^bi™l£«.ajOd_  incapable  of  annoying  their 
their  toes  are  made  for  fcratchmg~upJtT^?M5 
food,  and  not  for  holding  or  tearing  it.  Thefe 
are  fuflicient  indications  of  their  Harmiefs  na- 
ture j while  their  bodies,  which  are  fat  and 
fleftiy,  render  them  unwieldy  travellers,  and 
incapable  of  Arraying  far  from  each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  fociety; 
they  live  together ; and  though  they  may  have 
their  difputes,  like  all  other  animals,  upon  fome 
occafions ; yet,  when  kept  in  the  fame  diftridf, 
or  fed  in  the  fame  yard,  they  learn  the  arts  of 
fubordination ; and,  in  proportion  as  each  knows 
his  ftrength,  he  feldom  tries  a fecond  time  the 
combat  where  he  has  once  been  worfted. 

In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  feem  to  lead 
an  indolent  voluptuous  life : as  they  are  fur- 
nifhed  internally  with  a very  ftrong  ftomach, 
commonly  called  a gizzard,  fo  their  voraciouf- 
nefs  fcarce  knows  any  bounds.  If  kept  in  clofe 
captivity,  and  feparated  from  all  their  former 
companions,  they  ftill  have  the  pleafure  of  eat- 
ing. 
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ing  left  and  they  foon  grow  fat  and  unwieldy 
in  their  prifon.  To  fay  this  more  Amply,  many 
of  the  wilder  fpecies  of  birds,  when  cooped  or 
caged,  pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  fome 
refufe  all  fuftenance  whatever ; none,  except 
thofe  of  the  poultry  kind,  grow  fat,  who  feem 
to  lofe  all  remembrance  of  their  former  liberty, 
fatisfied  with  indolence  and  plenty. 

The^ouh^k i gd,fe?iYelr  By  them  appetites. 
The  indulgence  of  thefe  feems  to  influence  their 
other  habits,  and  deftroys  among  them  that  con- 
nubial fidelity  for  which  moft  other  kinds  are 
remarkable.  The  eagle  and  the  falcon,  how 
fierce  foever  to  other  animals,  are  yet  genfle  and 
true  to  each  other  ; their  connexions  when  once 
formed  continue  till  death  j and  the  male  and 
female  in  every  exigence  and  every  duty  lend 
faithful  afliftance  to  each  other.  They  afiifl: 
each  other  in  the  production  of  their  young,  in 
providing  for  them  when  produced ; and  even 
then,  though  they  drive  them  forth  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  yet  the  old  ones  ftill  retain 
their  former  affeCtion  to  each  other,  and  feldom 
part  far  a funder. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  this  luxurious 
clafs  I am  now  defcribing.  Their  courtfhip  is 
but  fliort,  and  their  congrefs  fortuitous.  The 
male  takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring  ; and,  fa- 
tisfied with  the  pleafure  of  getting,  leaves  to 

the 
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the  female  all  the  care  of  providing  for  pol- 
terity.  Wild  and  irregular  in  his  appetites, 
he  ranges  from  one  to  another ; and  claims 
every  female  which  he  is  ftrong  enough  to  keep 
from  his  fellows.  Though  timorous  when 
oppofed  to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he  is  incredibly 
bold  among  thofe  of  his  own  kind ; and  but  to 
fee  a male  of  his  own  fpecies  is  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce a combat.  As  his  defires  extend  to  all, 
every  creature  becomes  his  enemy  that  pretends 
to  be  his  rival. 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  at- 
tachment, yields  to  the  moft  powerful.  She 
ftands  by,  a quiet  meretricious  fpedfator  of 
their  fury,  ready  to  reward  the  conqueror  with 
every  compliance.  She  takes  upon  herfelf  all 
the  labour  of  hatching  and  bringing  up  her 
young,  and  chufes  a place  for  hatching  as  re- 
mote as  poflible  from  the  cock.  Indeed,  fhe 
gives  herfelf  very  little  trouble  in  making  a 
nefi:,  as  her  young  ones  are  to  forfake  it  the 
inftant  they  part  from  the  fhell. 

She  is  equally  unaffilled  in  providing  for  her 
young,  that  are  not  fed  with  meat  put  into 
their  mouths,  as  in  other  claffes  of  the  feathered 
kind,  but  peck  their  food,  and,  forfaking  their 
nefts,  run  here  and  there,  following  the  parent 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads  them  for- 
ward where  they  are  likely  to  have  the  greateft 
quantity  of  grain,  and  takes  care  to  fhew  by 

pecking 
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pecking,  the  fort  proper  for  them  to  feek  for. 
Though  at  other  times  voracious,  file  is  then 
abffemious  to  an  extreme  degree  ; and,  intent 
only  on  providing  for  and  (hewing  her  young 
clutch  their  food,  fhe  fcarce  takes  any  nourifh- 
ment  herfelf.  Her  parental  pride  feems  to 
overpower  every  otner  appetite  j but  that  de» 
creafes  in  proportion  as  her  young  ones  are 
more  able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and  then  all 
her  voracious  habits  return. 

Among  the  other  habits  peculiar  to  this  clafs 
of  birds  is  that  of  duffing  themfelves.  They 
lie  flat  in  fome  duffy  place,  and  with  their 
wings  and  feet  raife  and  fcatter  the  duff  over 
their  whole  body.  What  may  be  their  reafon 
for  thus  doing,  it  is  not  ealy  to  explain.  Per- 
haps the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  fuch,  that  they 
require  this  powder  to  be  interpofed  between 
their  feathers  to  keep  them  from  lying  too  clofe 
together,  and  thus  encreafing  that  heat  with 
which  they  are  incommoded. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Cock. 

ALL  birds  taken  under  the  prote&ion  of 
man  lofe  a pait  of  their  natural  figure, 
and  are  altered  not  only  in  their  habits  but  their 
very  form.  Climate,  food,  and  captivity,  are 
three  very  powerful  agents  in  producing  thefe 
alterations;  and  thofe  birds  that  have  longeft 
felt  their  influence  under  human  direction,  are 
the  moft  likely  to  have  the  greateft  variety  in 
their  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  difpo- 
fitions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  Cock  feems  to  be  the 
oldeft  companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been 
firft  reclaimed  from  the  foreft,  and  taken  to 
lupply  the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or 
neceflities  of  life.  As  he  is  thus  longeft  under 
the  care  of  man,  fo  of  all  others  perhaps  he 
exhibits  the  greateft  number  of  varieties,  there 
being  fcarce  two  birds  of  this  fpecies  that  ex- 
2«5tly  refemble  each  other  in  plumage  and  form. 
'I  he  tail,  which  makes  fuch  a beautiful  figure 
in  the  generality  of  thefe  birds,  is  yet  found  en- 
tirely wanting  in  others  ; and  not  only  the  tail 
but  the  rump  alfo.  I he  toes,  which  are  ufually 
four  in  all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in 

a fpecies 
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a fpecies  of  the  cock  are  found  to  amount  to 
five.  The  feathers,  which  lie'  fo  fleek  and  in 
fuch  beautiful  order  in  moft  of  thofe  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  are  in  a peculiar  breed  all  in- 
verted, and  ftand  {faring  the  wrong  way.  Nay', 
there  is  a fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan,  which 
inftead  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over 
with  hair.  Thefe  and  many  other  varieties  are 
to  be  found  in  this  animal,  which  feem  to  be 
the  marks  this  early  prifoner  bears  of  his  long 
captivity. 

It  is  not  well  afcertained  when  the  cock  was 
firft  made  domeflic  in  Europe;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  we  firft  had  him  in  our 
weftern  world  from  the  kingdom  of  Perfia. 
Ariftophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Perfian  bird, 
and  tells  us  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  before 
fome  of  its  earlieft  monarchs.  This  animal  was 
in  fad  known  fo  early  even  in  the  moft  favage 
parts  of  Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was 
one  of  the  forbidden  foods  among  the  ancient 
Britons.  Indeed,  the  domeftic  fowl  feems  to 
have  banifhed  the  wild  one.  Perfia  itfelf,  that 
firft  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance,  feems 
no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form;  and 
if  we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods 
of  India,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  might  begin  to  doubt,  as 
we  do  with  regard  to  the  fheep,  in  what  form 
it  firft  exifted  in  a ftate  of  nature. 


But 
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But  thofe  doubts  no  longer  exift  : the  cock  is 
tound  in  the  ill  and  of  Tinian)  in  many  others 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the 
coafts  of  Malabar,  in  his  ancient  ftate  of  in- 
dependence. In  his  wild  condition,  his  plu- 
mage is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and 
wattles  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  another 
peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian  woods; 
their  bones,  which  when  boiled  with  us  are 
white,  as  every  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  as 
black  as  ebony,  Whether  this  tincture  proceeds 
from  their  food,  as  the  bones  are  tinctured  red 
by  feeding  upon  madder,  I leave  to  the  difeuflion 
of  others : fatisfied  with  the  fact,  let  us  decline 
(peculation. 

In  their  firit  propagation  in  J,urope,  there 
weie  diitmctions  then  that  now  fubiift  no  longer. 

1 he  ancients  elteemed  thofe  fowls  whole  plu- 
mage  was  reddifh  as  invaluable ; but  as  for  the 
white  it  was  confidered  as  utterly  unfit  for  do- 
meltic  purpofes.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  fubject 
to  become  a prey  to  rapacious  birds  ; and  Arif* 
totle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken 
from  their  culinary  ufes ; the  one  fort  he  calls 
generous  and  noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecun- 
dity ; the  other  fort,  ignoble  and  ufelefs,  from 
their  fterility.  Thefe  diftinctions  differ  widely 
from  our  modern  notions  of  generolity  in  this- 
animal ; that  which  we  call  the  game-cock 
Vol.  V.  H bcine 
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being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous 
dunghill-cock,  which  we  treat  with  contempt. 
The  Athenians  had  their  cock-matches  2s  well 
as  we;  but  it  is  probable  they  did  not  enter 
into  our  refinement  of  chufing  out  the  moll 
barren  of  the  fpecies  for  the  purpofes  of 
combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has 
greater  courage  than  the  cock  when  oppoled  to 
one  of  his  own  fpecies ; and  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  refinement  and  polilhed  man- 
ners have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting 
is  a principal  diverfion.  In  China,  India,  the 
Philipine  Illands,  and  all  over  the  eall,  cock- 
fighting  is  the  fport  and  amufement  even  of 
kings  and  princes.  With  us  it  is  declining 
every  day;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time 
become  only  the  pallime  of  the  lowell  vulgar. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  we  have  a bolder 
and  more  valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elfe- 
where ; and  fome,  indeed,  have  entered  into  a 
ferious  difcuffion  upon  the  caule  of  fo  flattering 
a Angularity.  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks 
in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  ours ; 
and,  what  would  Hill  be  conlidered  as  valuable- 
among  cockers  here,  they  have  more  ftrength 
with  lefs  weight.  Indeed,  I have  often  won- 
dered why  men  who  lay  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  prowefs  of  a Angle  cock,  have 
not  taken  every  method  to  improve  the  breed. 

8 Nothing, 
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Nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  do  this  more 
effectually  than  by  croffing  the  {train,  as  it  is 
called,  by  a foreign  mixture  ; and  whether  hav- 
ing recourfe  even  to  the  wild  cock  in  the  for  efts 
of  India  would  not  be  ufeful,  I leave  to  their 
consideration.  However,  it  is  a mean  and  un- 
generous amufement,  nor  would  I wilh  much 
to  promote  it.  The  truth  is,  I could  give  fuch 
inftrudtions  with  regard  to  cock-fighting,  and 
could  fo  arm  one  of  thefe  animals  againft  the 
other,  that  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  for  the 
adverfary’s  cock  to  .furvive  the  firft  or  fecond 
blow;  but,  as  Boerhaave  has  .faid  upon  a former 
occafion,  when  he  was  treating  upon  poifons, 

to  teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to 
<c  committing  them.” 

This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is 
thought  to  proceed  from  his  being  the  moft 
lalacious  of  all  other  birds  whatfoever.  A finale 
cock  luffices  for  ten  or  a dozen  hens ; and  it  is 
faid  of  him  that  he  is  the  only  animal  whofe 
fpints  are  not  abated  by  indulgence.  But  then 
he  foon  grows  old;  the  .radical  moiflure  is  ex- 
haulfed ; and  in  three  or  four  years  he  becomes 
utterly  unlit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation. 

“ Hens  alio,”  to  ufe  the  words  of  Will ughby, 

**  as  the^  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  daily 
“ la>'  eggs)  cannot  fuffice  for  fo  many  births,  but 
“ for  the  moft  p?rt  after  three  years  become 
‘ effete  and  barren : for  when  they  have  ex- 
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« haufted  all  their  feed-eggs,  of  which  they  had 
« but  a certain  quantity  from  the  beginning, 
« they  muff  neceffarily  ceafe  to  lay,  there  being 
“ no  new  ones  generated  within.” 

The  hen  feldom  clutches  a brood  of  chickens 
above  once  a feafon,  though  inftances  have  been 
known  in  which  they  produced  two.  The 
number  of  eggs  a domeftic  hen  will  lay  in  the 
year  are  above  two  hundred,  provided  {he  be 
well  fed,  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liberty. 
It  matters  not  much  whether  {he  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no;  {he  will  continue  to  lay,  al- 
though all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by 
hatching  be  brought  to  produce  a living  animal. 
Her  neft  is  made  without  any  care,  if  left  to 
herfelf;  a hole  fcratched  into  the  ground,  among 
a few  bulhes,  is  the  only  preparation  {he  makes 
for  this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.  Nature, 
almoft  exhaufted  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to 
inform  her  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching, 
which  {he  herfelf  teftifies  by  a clucking  note, 
and  by  difeontinuing  to  lay.  The  good  houfe- 
wives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens  laying 
than  by  their  chickens,  artificially  protraCt  this 
clucking  feafon,  and  fometimes  entirely  remove 
it.  As  foon  as  their  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they 
flint  her  in  her  provifions  ; and,  if  that  fails, 
they  plunge  her  into  cold  water ; this,  for  the 
time,  effectually  puts  back  her  hatching;  but 
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then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bird,  who  takes  cold 
and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would 
feldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  fame  neft, 
without  attempting  to  hatch  them : but  in  pro- 
portion as  fhe  lays,  her  eggs  are  removed  ; and 
the  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping  to  encreafe 
the  number.  In  the  wild  ftate,  the  hen  feldom 
lays  above  fifteen  eggs ; but  then  her  provifion 
is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  fhe  is  perhaps 
fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too 
numerous  a family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can 
exceed  her  perfeverance  and  patience;  fhe  con- 
tinues for  fome  days  immoveable;  and  when 
forced  away  by  the  importunities  of  hunger,  fhe 
quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo  her  eggs  be- 
come too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if  fhe 
be  furnifhed  with  too  warm  a neft  within  doors, 
for  then  fhe  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a 
little . thus  the  warmth  of  the  neft  only  retards 
incubation,  and  often  puts  the  brood  a day  or 
two  back  in  the  fhell.  While  the  hen  fits,  fhe 
carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and  even  removes 
them  to  different  fftuations ; till  at  length,  in 
about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to 
give  figns  of  a defire  to  burft  their  confinement. 
When  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which 
ferves  like  a pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have 
broke  themfelves  a paffage  through  the  fhell,  , 
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the  hen  ftill  continues  to  fit  till  all  arc  excluded* 
The  ftrongeft  and  beft  chickens  generally  are 
the  firft  candidates  for  liberty ; the  weakeft  come 
behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  fhell.  When 
all  are  produced,  file  then  leads  them  forth  to 
provider  for  themfelves.  Her  affection  and  her 
pride  feem  then  to  alter  her  very  nature,  and 
cprredf  her  imperfections.  No  longer  voracious 
cr  cowardly,  file  abftains  from  all  food  that  her 
young  can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every 
creature  that  file  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them 
mifchief.  Whatever  the  invading  animal  be, 
fhe  boldly  attacks  him ; the  horfe,  the  hog,  or 
the.  maffiff.  When  marching  at  the  head  of 
her  little  troop*  file  aCls  the  commander,  and 
has  a variety  of  notes  tp  call  her  numerous  train 
to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  approaching 
danger.  Upon  one  of  thefe  occasions,  I have 
feen  the  whole  brood  run  for  fecuritv  into  the 
thickeff  part  of  an  hedge,  when  the  hen  herfelf 
ventured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a fox  that  came 
.for  plunder.  With  a good  maffiff,  however,  we 
foon  fent  the  invader tback  to  his  retreat;  but 
not  before  he  had  wounded  the  hen  in  feveral 
places. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateff 
number  that  a good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at 
a time ; but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
number  of  her  eggs,  fchemes  have  been  ima- 
gined to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hpn,  and  thus 
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turn  her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Bv 
thefe  contrivances  it  has  been  obtained  that  an 
hen,  that  ordinarily  produces  but  twelve  chickens 
in  the  year,  is  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens 
as  eggs,  and  conlequently  often  above  two  hun- 
dred. The  contrivance  I mean  is  the  artificial 
method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ftoves,  as  is 
pradtifed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a chymical 
elaboratory  properly  graduated,  as  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo 
they  thus  produce  fix  or  feven  thoufand  chickens 
at  a time ; where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in 
their  mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
fununer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutch- 
ing. But  it  is  otherwife  in  our  colder  and  un- 
equal climate ; the  little  animal  may,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  fihellj  but 
they  almoft  all  perifh  when  excluded.  To 
remedy  this,  Reaumur  has  made  ufe  of  a woollen 
hen,  as  ne  calls  it ; which  was  nothing  more 
than  putting  the  young  ones  in  a warm  bafket, 
and  clapping  over  them  a thick  woollen  canopy. 

I fhould  think  a much  better  fubftitute  might  be 
found ; and  this  from  among  the  fpecies  them- 
felves.  Capons  may  very  eafily  be  taught  to 
ciutcii  a freih  brood  of  chickens  throughout  the 
year ; fo  that  when  one  little  colony  is  thus 
reared,  another  may  be  brought  to  fucceed  it. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  capons 
thus  employed ; and  the  manner  of  teaching 
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them  is  this  : flrft  the  capon  is  made  very  tanie, 
fo  as  to  feed  from  one’s  hand ; then,  about  even- 
ing, they  pluck  the  feathers  off  his  breaft,  and 
rub  the  bare  fkin  with  nettles;  they  then  put 
the  chickens  to  him,  which  prefently  run  under 
his  breaft  and  belly,  and  probably  rubbing  his 
bare  fkin  gently  with  their  heads,  allay  the 
flinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had  juft  pro- 
duced. This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights, 
till  the  animal  takes  an  affeCfion  to  the  chickens 
that  have  thus  given  him  relief,  and  continues 
to  give  them  the  protection  they  feek  for : per- 
haps alfo  the  querulous  voice  of  the  chickens 
may  be  pleafant  to  him  in  mifery,  and  invite 
■him  to  fuccour  the  diftreft.  He  from  that  time 
brings  up  a brood  of  chickens  like  a hen,  clutch- 
ing them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  perform- 
ing all  the  functions  of  the  tendereft  parent.  A 
capon  once  accuftomed  to  this  fervice,  will  not 
give  over ; but  when  one  brood  is  grown  up,  he 
may  have  another  nearly  hatched  put  under  him, 
which  he  will  treat  with  the  fame  tendernefs  he 
did  the  former. 

I he  cock,  from  his  falacioufnefs,  is  allowed 
to  be  a fhort-lived  animal;  but  how  long  thefe 
birds  live,  if  left  to  themfelves,  is  not  yet  well 
afeertained  by  any  hiftorian.  As  they  arc  kept 
only  for  profit,  and  in  a few  years  become  unfit 
for  generation,  there  are  few  that,  from  mere 
motives  of  curiofity,  will  make  the  tedious  ex- 
periment 


periment  of  maintaining  a proper  number  till 
they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be 
ten  years ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be 
its  extent.  They  are  fubjeCt  to  fome  diforders, 
which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  defcribe ; and  as 
for  poifons,  beiides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal 
to  moil  animals  except  man,  they  are  injured, 
as  Linnaeus  aflerts,  by  elder-berries  j of  which, 
they  are  not  a little  fond. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Peacock. 

TH  E Peacock,  by  the  common  people  of 
Italy,  is  faid  to  have  the  plumage  of  an 
angel,  the  voice  of  a devil,  and  the  guts  of  a 
thief.  In  fact,  each  of  thefe  qualities  mark 
pretty  well  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  bird. 
When  it  appears  with  its  tail  expanded,  there 
is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  vie  with  it 
for  beauty ; yet  the  horrid  fcream  of  its  voice 
ferves  to  abate  the  pleafure  we  fixld  from  view- 
ing it;  and  ftill  more,  its  infatiable  gluttony 
and  fpirit  of  depredation  make  it  one  of  the  moil 
noxious  domeftics  that  man  has  taken  under  his 
protection. 

Our  firft  peacocks  were  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies ; and  we  are  allured,  that  they  are 
Hill  found  in  vail  flocks,  in  a wild  Hate,  in  the 
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iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylon.  So  beautiful  a bird,, 
and  one  efteemed  fuch  a delicacy  at  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue long  at  liberty  in  its  diftant  retreats.  So 
early  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his 
navies,  among  the  articles  imported  from  the 
Eaft,  apes  and  peacocks.  Ailian  relates,  that 
they  were  brought  into  Greece  from  £bme  bar- 
barous country,  and  were  held  in  fuch  hieh 
efteem  among  them,  that  a male  and  female 
were  valued  at  above  thirty  pounds  of  our 
money.  We  are  told  alfo,  that  when  Alexander 
was  in  India,  he  found  them  flying  wild,  in. 
vaft  numbers,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hva- 
rotis,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  their  beauty,,  that 
he  laid  a fevere  fine  and  punifhment  on  all  who 
fhould  kill  or  difturb  them.  Nor  are  we  to  be 
furprifed  at  this,  as  the  Greeks  were  fo  much 
ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  this  bird,  when  firft 
brought  among  them,  that  every  perfon  paid  a 
fixed  price  for  feeing  it;  and  feveral  people  came 
to  Athens,  from  Lacedaemon  and  Theffalv,. 
purely  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity. 

It  was  probably  firft  introduced  into  the 
weft,  merely  on  account  of  its  beauty;  but 
mankind,  from  contemplating  its  figure,  foon 
came  to  think  of  ferving  it  up  for  a different  en- 
tertainment. Aufidius  Hurco  ftands  charged  by 
Pliny  with  being  the  firft  who  fatted  up  the 
peacock  for  the  feaft  of  the  luxurious.  What- 
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ever  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in  the  flefh. 
of  a young  peacock,  it  is  certain  an  old  one 
is  very  indifferent  eating  ; neverthelefs,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  chufing  the  youngeft  ; it  is 
probable  they  were  killed  indifcriminately,  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  in  fome  meafure  ftimu- 
lating  the  appetite.  Hortcnfius  the  orator  was 
the  firft  who  Jerved  them  up  at  an  entertainment 
at  Rome ; and  from  that  time  they  were  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  every 
feaft.  Whether  the  Roman  method  of  cookery, 
which  was  much  higher  than  ours,  might  not 
have  rendered  them  more  palatable  than  we 
find  them  at  prefent,  I cannot  tell  but  certain 
it  is,  they  talk  of  the  peacock  as  being  the  firft 
of  viands. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue very  long-,  for  we  find,  in  the  times  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  that  it  was  a cuftom  to  ferve 
up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  with  an 
intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  feen. 
Their  manner  was  to  ftrip  off  the  fkin ; and  then 
preparing  the  body  with  the  warmeft  fpices,  they 
covered  it  up  again  in  its  former  fkin,  with  all 
its  plumage  in  full  difplay,  and  no  way  injured 
by  the  preparation.  The  bird  thus  prepared, 
was  often  preferved  for  many  years  without 
corrupting  j and  it  is  afferted  of  the  peacock’s 
flefh,  that  it  keeps  longer  unputrefied  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  To  give  a higher  zeft  to 
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thcfe  entertainments,  on  weddings  particularly, 
they  filled  the  bird’s  beak  and  throat  with  cotton 
• and  camphire,  which  they  fet  on  fire,  to  amufe 
and  delight  die  company.  I dd  not  know  that 
the  peacock  is  much  ufed  at  our  entertainments 
at  prefent,  except  now  and  then  at  an  alder- 
man’s dinner  or  a common-council  feaft,  when 
our  citizens  refolve  to  be  fplendid ; and  even 
then  it  is  never  ferved  with  its  cotton  and  cam- 
phire. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  pea- 
cock feeds  upon  corn  ; but  its  chief  predilection 
is  for  barley.  But  as  it  is  a very  proud  and 
fickle  bird,  there  is  fcarce  any  food  that  it  will 
not  at  times  covet  and  purfue.  InfeCts  and 
tender  plants  are  often  eagerly  fought  at  a time 
that  it  has  a fufficiency  of  its  natural  food  pro- 
vided more  nearly.  In  the  indulgence  of  thefe 
capricious  purfuits,  walls  cannot  eafily  confine 
it ; it  {trips  the  tops  of  houfes  of  their  tiles  or 
thatch,  it  Jays  wafte  the  labours  of  the  gardener, 
roots  up  his  choiceft  feeds,  and  nips  his  favourite 
flowers  in  the  bud.  I hus  its  beauty  but  ill  rc- 
compenfes  for  the  mifehief  it  occafions  j and 
many  of  the  more  homely  looking  fowls  are 
very  defervedly  preferred  before  it. 

Nor  is  the  peacock  lefs  a debauchee  in  its 
affections,  than  a glutton  in  its  appetites.  He 
is  {till  more  falacious  than  even  the  cock ; and 
though  not  poffeffed  of  the  fame  vigour,  yet 
5 burns 
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burns  with  more  immoderate  defire.  He  re- 
quires five  females  at  leaft  to  attend  him ; and 
if  there  be  not  a fufficient  number,  he  will  even 
run  upon  and  tread  the  fitting  hen.  For  this 
reafon  the  pea-hen  endeavours,  as  much  as 
file  can,  to  hide  her  neft  from  the  male,  as  he 
would  otherwife  difturb  her  fitting,  and  break 
her  eggs. 

The  pea-hen  feldom  lays  above  five  or  fix 
eggs  in  this  climate  before  file  fits.  Ariftotle 
defcribes  her  as  laying  twelve;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  her  native  climate,  file  may  be  thus 
prolific ; for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  forefts 
where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are  numerous 
beyond  expreffion.  This  bird  lives  about  twenty 
yerrs ; and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it  that 
beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns  its 
tail. 

“ In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,”  lays  Ta- 
verner, u near  the  city  of  Baroch,  whole  flocks 
“ of  them  are  feen  in  the  fields.  They  are  very 
“ Ihy,  however,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  come 
“ near  them.  They  run  off  fwifter  than  the 
“ partridge;  and  hide  themfelves  in  thickets, 
“ where  it  is  impoflible  to  find  them.  They 
“ perch,  by  night,  upon  trees ; and  the  fowler 
tc  often  approaches  them  at  that  feafon  with  a 
u kind  of  banner,  on  which  a peacock  is  painted 
“ to  the  life,  on  either  fide.  A lighted  torch 
w is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy ; and  the 
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“ peacock,  when  difturbed,  flies  to  what  it  takes 
“ for  another,  and  is  thus  caught  in  a noofe 
“ prepared  for  that  purpofe.” 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  fome  of 
which  are  white,  others  grefted : that  which  is 
called  the  Peacock  of  Thibet,  is  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing- 
in  its  plumage  all  the  moft  vivid  colours,  red", 
blue,  yellow,  and  green,  difpofed  in  an  almoft 
artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Turkey. 

TH  E natal  place  of  the  cock  and  the  pea- 
cock is  pretty  well  afeertained,  but  there 
are  ftronger  doubts  concerning  the  Turkey  j 
fome  contending  that  it  has  been  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  Eaft  Indies  many  centuries  ago  y 
while  others  afiert  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  a native  of  the 
New  Continent,  and  that  it  was  not  brought 
into  Europe  till  the  difeovery  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Thofe  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion, 
very  truly  obferve,  that  among  all  the  deferip- 
tions  we  have  of  Eaftern  birds,  that  of  the  turkey 
is  not  to  be  found : while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
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very  well  known  in  the  New  Continent,  where 
it  runs  wild  about  the  woods.  It  is  laid,  by 
them,  to  be  firft  feen  in  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  Firft;  and  in  England,  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ; which  is  about  the  time 
when  Mexico  was  firft  conquered  by  Spain.  On. 
the  other  hand,  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  turkey,  fo 
far  from  being  unknown  in  Europe  before  that 
time,  was  known  even  to  the  ancients  j.  and  that 
iElian  has  given  a pretty  juft  defcription  of  it. 
They  alledge,  that  its  very  name  implies  its 
having  been  brought  from  fome  part  of  the 
Eaft ; and  that  it  is  found,  among  other  dainties 
ferved  up  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  before  that 
time  among  ourfelves.  But  what  they  pretend 
to  be  the  ftrongell  proof  is,  that  though  the 
wild  turkey  be  fo  very  common  in  America,  yet 
the  natives  cannot  contrive  to  tame  it;  and 
though  hatched  in  the  ordinary  manner,  nothing 
can  render  it  domeftic.  In  this  diverfity  of 
opinions,  perhaps  it  is  beft  to  fufpend  aflent, 
till  more  lights  are  thrown  on  the  fubjedt ; how- 
ever, I am  inclined  to  concur  with  the  former 
opinion. 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the  ten- 
dered: of  all  birds ; yet,  in  its  wild  ftate,  it  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  forefts  of  Canada, 
that  are  covered  with  finow  above  three  parts 
of  the  year.  In  their  natural  woods,  they  are 
found  much  larger  than  in  their  ftate  of  domeftic 

captivity.. 
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captivity.  They  are  much  more  beautiful  alfb, 
their  feathers  being  of  a dark  grey,  bordered  at 
the  edges  with  a bright  gold-colour.  Thefe 
the  favages  of  the  country  weave  into  cloaks  to 
adorn  their  perfons,  and  fafhion  into  fans  and 
umbrellas,  but  never  once  think  of  taking 
into  keeping  animals  that  the  woods  furnifh 
them  with  in  fufficient  abundance.  Savage  man 
feems  to  find  a delight  in  precarious  pofteflion. 
A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  the  chace  lies  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  purfuit,  and  he  is  un- 
willing to  abridge  himfelf  in  any  accidental  fuc- 
cefs  that  may  attend  his  fatigues.  The  hunting 
the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal diverfions ; as  its  flefh  contributes  chiefly 
to  the  fupport  of  his  family.  When  he  has 
difcovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which,  in 
general,  is  near  fields  of  nettles,  or  where  there 
is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  he  takes  his  dog 
‘with  him,  which  is  trained  to  the  fport,  (a 
faithful  rough  creature,  fuppofed  to  be  origi- 
nally reclaimed  from  the  wolf)  and  he  fends  him 
into  the  midft  of  the  flock.  The  turkies  no 
fooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than  kthey  fet  off 
running  at  full  fpeed,  and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that  they  leave  the  dog  far  behind  them : he 
follows  neverthelefs,  and  fenfible  they  muft  foon 
be  tired,  as  they  cannot  go  full  fpeed  for  any 
length  of  time,  he,  at  laft,  forces  them  to  take 
fhelter  in  a tree,  where  they  fit  quite  fpent  and 

fatigued, 
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fatigued,  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and,  with 
a long  pole,  knocks  them  down  one  after  the 
other. 

This  manner  of  differing  themfelves  to  be 
deftroyed,  argues  no  great  inftindt  in  the  ani  - 
mal ; and  indeed,  in  their  captive  ftate,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  poffeffed  of  much.  They  feem 
a ftupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt  enough 
to  quarrel  among  themfelves,  yet  without  any 
weapons  to  do  each  other  an  injury.  Every 
body  knows  the  ftrange  antipathy  the  turkey- 
cock  has  to  a red  colour ; how  he  bridles,  and, 
with  his  peculiar  gobbling  found,  flies  to  at- 
tack it.  But  there  is  another  method  of  encreaf* 
ing  the  animofity  of  thefe  birds  againft  each 
other,  which  is  often  pradtifed  by  boys,  when  they 
have  a mind  for  a battle.  This  is  no  more  than 
to  fmear  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  turkics 
with  dirt,  and  the  reft  run  to  attack  it  with  all 
the  fpeed  of  impotent  animofity : nay,  two  of 
them,  thus  difguifed,  will  fight  each  other  till 
they  are  almoft  fufl'oeated  with  fatigue  and 
anger. 

But  though  fo  furious  among  themfelves, 
they  are  weak  and  cowardly  againft  other  ani- 
mals, though  far  lefs  powerful  than  they.  The 
cock  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a diftance  ; 
and  they  feldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with 
united  force,  when  they  rather  opprefs  him  by 
their  weight,  than  annoy  him  by  their  arms. 

There 
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There  is  no  animal,  how  contemptible  foever, 
that  will  venture  boldly  to  face  the  turkey-cock, 
that  h'e  will  not  fly  from.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  infolence  of  a bulley,  he  purfues  any 
thing  that  fcems  to  fear  him,  particularly  lap- 
dogs  and  children,  againft  both  which  he  feems 
to  have  a peculiar  averfion.  On  fuch  occafions, 
after  he  has  made  them  fcamper,  he  returns  to 
his  female  train,  difplays  his  plumage  around, 
ftruts  about  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a note  of 
felf-approbation. 

The  female  feems  of  a milder,  gentler  difpo- 
fition.  Rather  querulous  than  bold,  (he  hunts 
about  in  queft  of  grain,  and  purfuit  of  infects, 
being  particularly  delighted  with  the  eggs  of 
ants  and  caterpillars.  She  lays  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs,  larger  than  thofe  of  a hen,  whitilh, 
j but  marked  with  fpots  refembling  the  freckles 
of  the  face.  Her  young  are  extremely  tender 
at  firft,  and  muft  be  carefully  fed  with  curd 
chopped  with  dock-leaves  ; but  as  they  grow 
older,  they  become  more  hardy,  and  follow  the 
mother  to  confiderable  diftances,  in  purfuit  of 
infedt  food,  which  they  prefer  to  any  other.  On 
thefe  occallons,  however,  the  female,  though  fo 
large,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  fo  powerful  a bird, 
gives  them  but  very  little  protection  againft  the 
attacks  of  any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in 
her  way.  She  rather  warns  her  young  to  fhift 
for  themfelves,  than  prepares  to  defend  them. 

. “ I have 
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« I have  heard,”  fays  the  Abbe  la  Pluche,  “ a 
« turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood, 
« fend  forth  the  moft  hideous  fcream,  without 
« knowing  as  yet  the  caufe  : however,  her  young, 
“ immediately  when-  the  warning  was  given, 
“ fkulked  under  the  bufhes,  the  grafs,  or  what- 
“ everelfe  offered  for  fnelter  or  protection.  They 
« even  ltretched  themfelves  at  their  full  length 
“ upon  the  ground,  and  contijiued  lying  as  mo- 
u tionlefs  as  if  they  were  dead-  In  the  mean 
“ time,  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  directed  up- 
“ wards,  continued  her  cries  and  fcreaming  as 
“ before.  Upon  looking  up  to  where  the  feem- 
“ ed  to  gaze,  I difcovered  a black  fpot  j ult  un- 
“ der  the  clouds,  but  was  unable  at  firit  to  de- 
* termine  what  it  was ; however,  it  foon  ap- 
“ peared  to  be  a bird  of  prey,  though  at  firft  at 
“ too  great  a diftance  to  be  diitinguifhed.  I 
“ have  feen  one  of  thefe  animals  continue  in 
“ this  violent  agitated  Hate,  and  her  whole 
“ brood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground, 
“ for  four"  hours  together  ■>  whilft  their  forrni- 
“ dable  foe  has  taken  his  circuits,  has  mounted, 
“ and  hovered  direftly  over  their  heads  : at  laft, 
“ upon  difappearing,  the  parent  began  to  change 
“ her  note,  and  fer.t  forth  another  cry,  which 
“ in  an  inftant  gave  life  to  the  whole  trembling 
<c  tribe,  and  they  all  flocked  round  her  with  ex- 
“ preflions  of  pleafure,  as  if  confcious  of  their 
happy  efcape  from  danger.” 


When 
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When  once  grown  up,  turkies  are  very  hardy 
birds,  and  feed  themfelves  at  very  little  expence 
to  the  farmer.  Thofe  of  Norfolk  are  faid  to  be 
the  Iargeft  of  this  kingdom,  weighing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are  places, 
however,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they  are 
known  only  in  their  domeftic  ftate,  in  which 
they  grow  to  the  weight  of  fixty  pounds. 

C H A P.  V. 

The  Pheafant. 

IT  would  furprife  a fportfman  to  be  told  that 
the  Pheafant  which  he  finds  wild  in  the 
woods,  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  forefts,  which  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  have 
an  owner,  is  a foreign  bird,  and  was  at  firfl 
artificially  propagated  amongft  us.  They  were 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the 
Phafis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia  Miner  j and 
from  whence  they  ftill  retain  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of 
their  plumes,  as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and 
variety.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  pen- 
cil to  draw  any  thing  fo  glofly,  fo  bright,  or 
points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other.  We 
are  told  that  when  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
fcated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  mag- 
nificence. 
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aificence,  and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern 
fplendour,  he  a/ked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld 
any  thing  fo  fine  ! The  Greek  philofopher,  no 
way  moved  by  the  obje&s  before  him,  or  tak- 
ing a pride  in  his  native  fimplicity,  replied,  that 
after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the 
pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonifhed  at  no  other 
finery. 

In  faff,  nothing  can  fatisfy  the  eye  with  a 
greater  variety  and  richnefs  of  ornament  than 
this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
yellow ; and  the  eyes  themfelves  are  furrounded 
with  a fcarlet  colour,  fprinkled  with  fmall  fpecks 
of  black.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  head  there 
are  blackifh  feathers  mixed  with  a fhimng 
purple.  The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a darkifh  green 
that  fhines  like  filk.  In  fome,  the  top  of  the 
head  is  of  a fhining  blue,  and  the  head  itfelf, 
as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  appears 
fometimes  blue  and  fometimes  green,  as  it  is 
differently  placed  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator. 
The  feathers  of  the  breaft,  the  fhoulders,  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  the  fides  under  the 
wings,  have  a blackifh  ground,  with  edges 
tinged  of  an  exquifite  colour,  which  appears 
fometimes  black  and  fometimes  purple,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  lights  it  is  placed  in;  under 
the  purple  there  is  a tranfverfe  ftreak  of  gold- 
colour.  The  tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to 

the 
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the  root,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long;  the 
legs,  the  feet,  and  the  toes,  are  of  the  colour  of 
horn.  There  are  black  fpurs  on  the  legs,  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  a cock ; there  is  a membrane 
that  connects  two  of  the  toes  together ; and 
the  male  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  fe- 
male. 

This  bird,  though  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is 
not  lefs  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the-  table. 
Its  flelh.  is  confidered  as  the  greateft  dainty; 
and  when  the  old  phyficians  fpoke  of  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  any  viands,  they  made  their  com- 
panion with  the  flefh  of  the  phealant.  How- 
ever, notwithftanding  all  thefe  perfections  to 
tempt  the  curiofity  or  the  palate,  the  pheafant 
has  multiplied  in  its  wild  ftate;  and,  as  if  dis- 
daining the  protection  of  man,  has  left  him,  to 
take  (helter  in  the  thickeft  woods  and  the  re- 
moteft  forefls.  All  others  of  the  domeftic  kind, 
the  cock,  the  turkey,  or  the  pintada,  when  once 
reclaimed,  have  Hill  continued  in  their  domeftic 
ftate,  and  perfevered  in  the  habits  and  appetites 
of  willing  flavery.  But  the  pheafant,  though 
taken  from  its  native  warm  retreats,  where  the 
woods  fupply  variety  of  food,  and  the  warm  fun 
fuits  its  tender  conftitution,  has  ftill  continued 
its  attachment  to  native  freedom  ; and,  now  wild 
among  us,  makes  the  moll  envied  ornament  of 
our  parks  and  forefts,  where  he  feeds  upon 

acorns 
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acorns  and  berries,  and  the  fcanty  produce  of 
our  chilling  climate.  , 

This  fpint  of  independence  feems  to  attend 
the  pheafant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods, 
the  hen  pheafant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  in  a ieafon  : but  in  a domeftic  ftate  fhe 
feidom  lays  above  ten.  In  the  fame  manner, 
when  wild,  fhe  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ; but  when 
kept  tame,  fhe  never  fits  well  ; fo  that  a hen  is 
generally  her  iubllitute  upon  fuch  occafions ; 
and  as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  fhe 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it  is  to  be  found ; 
and  the  young  birds  ftarve,  if  left  folely  to  her 
protection,  r he  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  feems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods 
than  reclaimed  to  priftine  captivity.  Its  fecun- 
dity when  wild  is  fufficient  to  flock  the  foreft  j 
its  beautiful  plumage  adorns  it;  and  its  flefh 
retains  a higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited 
freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take 
thefe  birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  ahd  to 
keep  tnem  in  places  fitted  for  their  reception. 
Like  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind,  they  have 
no  great  fagacity,  and  fuffer  themfelves  eafily 
to  be  taken.  At  night  they  rooft  upon  the 
higheft  trees  of  the  wood;  and  by  day  they 
come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bufhes, 
where  their  food  is  chiefly  found.  They  gene- 
rally 
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rally  make  a kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they 
are  with  the  females  ; and  this  often  apprizes 
the  fportfman  of  their  retreats.  At  other  times 
he  tracks  them  in  the  fnow,  and  frequently  takes 
them  in  fprings.  But  of  all  birds  they  are  fhot 
moft  eafily,  as  they  always  make  a whirring 
noife  when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm  the 
gunner,  and  being  a large  mark,  and  flying  very 
flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  miffing  them. 

Ah  ! what  avail  his  gloflfy,  varying  dyes. 

His  purpled  creft  and  fcarlet-circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  fhining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breaft  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Pope. 

When  thefe  birds  are  taken  young  into  keep- 
ing, they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens ; and 
when  they  are  defigned  for  breeding,  they  are 
put  together  in  a yard,  five  hens  to  a cock  ; for 
this  bird,  like  all  of  the  poultry  kind,  is  very 
falacious.  In  her  natural  {late  the  female  makes 
her  neft  of  dry  grafs  and  leaves  ; the  fame  muft 
be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheafandry^  and  i"he  herfelf 
will  fometimes  properly  difpofe  them.  If  {he 
refufes  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a common  hen 
muft  be  got  to  fupply  her  place,  which  talk  fhe 
will  perform  with  perfeverance  and  fuccefs. 
The  young  ones  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared  ; 
and  they  muft  be  fupplied  with  ants-eggs,  which 
is  the  food  the  old  one  leads  them  to  gather 

when 
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when  wild  in  the  woods.  To  make  thefe  go 
the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  up  with  curds 
or  other  meat  ; and  the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed 
with  great  exaftnefs,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and 
the  time  -of  their  fupply.  This!  food  is  fome- 
times  alfo  to  be  varied,  and  wood-lice,  ear- 
wigs, and  other  infects,  are  to  make  a variety 
The  place  where  they  are  reared  muft  be  kept 
extremely  clean;  their  water  muft -be  changed 
twice  or  thrice  a day.;  they  muft  not  be  expof 
ed  till  the  dew  is  off  the  ground  in  the  morn- 
ing ; and  they  fliould  always  be  taken  in  before 
fun-fet.  When  they  become  adult,  they  very 
well  can  fhift  for  themfelves,  but  they  are.parti- 
cularly  fond  of  oats  and  barley. 

In  order  to  encreafe  the  breed,  and  make  it 
llil]  more  valuable,  Longohus  teaches  us  a me- 
thod  that  appears  very  peculiar.  The  pheafant 

,S  a7ery  boId  bl>d  when  fi brought  into  the 
yard  among  other  poultry,  not  /paring  the  pea- 
cock, nor  even  fuch  young  cocks  and  hens  as 
it  .can  matter;  but  after  a time  it  will  live  tamely 
among  them,  and  will  at  laft  be  brought  to 
couple  with  a common  hen.  The  breed  thus 
produced  take  much  ftronger  after  the  pheafant 
than  the  hen;  and  in  a few  fucceilions,  if  they 
be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock-pheafant,  for  the 
mixture  is  not  barren,  there  will  be  produced  a 
fpecies  more  tame,  ftronger,  and  more  prolific: 

Vol  yadds>  that  k iSjftrailse  wh/  m°ft  of 
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our  pheafandries  are  not  {locked  with  birds 
produced  in  this  manner. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to 
feed  indifferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers. 
It  is  faid  by  a French  writer,  that  one  of  the 
king’s  fportfmen  {hooting  at  a parcel  of  crow?, 
that  were  gathered  round  a dead  carcafe,  to  his 
great  furprize  upon  coming  up,  found  that  he 
had  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows.  It  is 
even  afferted  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo- 
rous difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when  feveral 
of  them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if 
one  of  them  happens  to  fall  fick,  or  feems  to  be 
pining,  that  all  the  reft  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and 
devour  it.  Such  is  the  language  of  books ; 
.thofe  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining the  manners  of  the  bird  itfelf,  know 
what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuch  an  ac- 
count. 

Of  the  pheafant,  as  of  all  other  domeftic 
fowl,  there  are  many  varieties.  There  are 
white  pheafants,  crefted  pheafants,  fpotted  phea- 
fants ; but  of  all  others,  the  golden  pheafant  of 
China  is  the  moft  beautiful.  It  is  a doubt 
whether  the  peacock  itfelf  can  bear  the  compa- 
nion. However,  the  natives  of  China  would 
not  have  us  confider  it  as  their  moft  beautiful 
bird,  though  covered  all  over  with  eyes,  refem- 
bling  in  miniature  thofe  of  a peacock.  By  their 
accounts,  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  fongwhang, 
8 an 
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an  imaginary  bird,  of  which  they  give  a moft 
fantaftic  defcription.  It  is  thus  that  the  peo. 
pie  of  every  country,  though  poffefled  of  the 
greateft  advantages,  have  hill  others  that  they 
would  perfuade  Grangers  they  enjoy,  which  have 
exigence  only  in  the  imagination.  " 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  Pintado  or  Guinea-Hen . 

THIS  is  a very  remarkable  bird,  and  in 
fome  meafure  unites  the  chara&eriftics 
of  the  pheafant  and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine 
delicate  fhape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of 
the  other.  To  be  more  particular,  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  a common  hen ; but  as  it  is  Supported 
-on  longer  legs,  it  looks  much  larger.  It  has  a 
roirnd  back,  with  a tail  .turned  downwards  like  a 
partridge.  The  head  is  covered  with  a kind  of 
cafque ; and  the  whole  plumage  is  black  or  dark 
grey,  fpeckied  with  white  fpots.  It  has  wattles 
under  the  bill,  which  do  not  proceed  from  the 
lower  chap  as  in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper, 
which  gives  it  a very  peculiar  air,  while  its  reftlefs 
gait  and  odd  chuckling  found  diftinguifh  it  fuffi- 
ciently  from  all  other  birds  whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
better  than  with  us,  a*  the  nations  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  probably  had  it  before  us 
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from  thofe  parts  of  Africa  which  lay  neareft. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  in  different  countries 
called  by  different  names,  from  the  place  whence 
they  had  it.  They  are  by  fome  called  the  Bar- 
bary-hen;  by  others,  the  Tamis  bird;  and  by 
others,  the  bird  of  Numidia.  We  have  given 
it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence 
probably  it  was  firft  brought. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they 
are  feen  in  vaft  flocks  together,  feeding  their 
young,  and  leading  them  in  queft  of  food. 
All  their  habits  are  like  thofe  of  the  poultry- 
kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  refpecff, 
except  that  the  male  and  female  are  fo  much 
alike,  that  they  can  hardly  be  diflinguifhed  afun- 
<ler.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the  wattles 
defcribed  above,  which  in  the  cock  are  of  a 
Mueiffi  caff ; in  the  hen?  they  are  more  inclin- 
ing to  a red.  Their  eggs,  like  their  bodies,  are 
fpeckled;  in  our  climate,  they  lay  but  ffve  or  fix 
in  a feafon ; but  they  are  far  more  prolific  in  their 
fultry  regions  at  home.  They  are  kept  among 
us' rather  for  fhew  than  ufe,  as  their  flefh  is  not 
much  efteemed,  and  as  they  give  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  rearing. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  Iiujlard. 

TH  E Buftard  is  the  largeft  land-bird  that 
is  a native  of  Britain.  It  was  once  much 
more  numerous  than  it  is  at  prefent;  but  the 
« encreafed  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  has  greatly  thin- 
ned the  fpecies  ; fo  that  a time  may  come  when 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  ever  fo  large  a bird 
was  bred  among  us.  It  is  probable  that  long 
before  this  the  buftard  would  have  been  extir- 
pated, but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding. 
Had  it  continued  to  feek  fhelter  among  our 
woods,  in  proportion  as  they  were  cut  down,  it 
muft  have  been  deftroyed.  If  in  the  foreft, 
the  fowler  might  approach  it  without  being 
feen  ; and  the  bird,  from  its  fize,  would  be'  too 
great  a mark  to  be  eafily  milled.  But  it  inha- 
bits only  the  open  and  extenfive  plain,  where 
. its  food  lies  in  abundance,  and  where  every  in- 
vader may  be  feen  at  a diftance. 

The  buftard  is  much  larger  than  the  turkey, 
the  male  generally  weighing  from  twenty-five 
to  twenty-feve.n  pounds.  The  neck  is  a foot 
long,  and  the  legs  a foot  and  a half.  The  wings 
are  not  proportionable  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  to  the 
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other ; for  which  reafon  the  bird  flies  with  great 
difficulty.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male 
are  afh-coloitred ; the  back  is  barred  tranfverfely 
with  black,  bright,  and  ruft-colour.  The  greater 
quill  feathers  are  black ; the  belly  white  ; and  the 
tail,  which  confifts  of  twenty  feathers,  is  mark- 
ed with  broad  black  bars. 

It  weidd  feem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before,  how 
fo  large  a land-bird  as  this  could  find  fhelter  in 
lb  cultivated  a country  as  England  ; but  the  won- 
der will  ceafe  when  we  find  it  only  in  the  niofl 
open  countries,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  ap- 
proaching without  being  difeovered.  They  are 
frequently  feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the 
extenfiv6  downs  of  Salifbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths 
of  Suflex  and  Cambridgefhire,  the  Dorferfhire 
uplands,  and  fo  on  as  far  as  Eaft  Lothian  in 
Scotland.  In  thofe  extenfive  plains,  where 
there  are  no  woods  to  fereen  the  fportfinan, 
nor  hedges  to  creep  along,  the  buftards  enjoy 
an  indolent  fecurity.  Their  food  is  compofed 
of  the  berries  that  grow  among  the  heath,  and 
the  large  earth-worms  that  appear  in  great 
quantities  on  the  downs  before  fun-rifmg  in 
fummer.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps 
forward  to  approach  them,  they  have  always 
centinels  placed  at  proper  eminences,  which  are 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  danger.  All  therefore  that 
is  left  the  fportfinan,  is  the  comfortlefs  view  of 
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their  diftant  feeurity.  He  may  wifh,  but  they  are 
in  liifety. 

It  fometiines  happens  that  thefe  birds,  though 
they  are  leldom  fhot  by  the  gun,  are  often  run 
down  by  grey-hounds.  As  they  are  voracious 
and  greedy,  they  often  facrifice  their  fafety  to 
their  appetite,  and  feed  t'nemfelves  fo  very  fat, 
that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  prepa- 
ration. When  the  grey-hound,  therefore,  comes 
within  a certain  diftance,  the  buftard  runs  off 
flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavouring  to  gather 
air  enough  under  them  to  rife;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  approaches  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  it  is  too  late  for  the  bird  even  to  think  of 
obtaining  fafety  by  flight  j for  juft  at  the  rife 
there  is  always  time  loft,  and  of  this  the  bird  is 
fenflble ; it  continues,  therefore,  on  the  foot  un- 
til it  has  got  a fufllcient  way  before  the  dog  for 
flight,  or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at 
once  find  proper  food  and  feeurity,  fo  they  ge- 
nerally continue  near  their  old  haunts,  feldom 
wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with  moifture, 
it  enables  them  to  live  upon  thefe  dry  plains, 
v/nere  there  are  fcarcely  any  fprings  of  water, 
a long  time  without  drinking.  Befides  this, 
Nature  has  given  the  males  an  admirable  ma- 
gazine tor  their  feeurity  againft  thirft.  This 
is  a pouch,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  imme- 
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diately  under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing near  feven  quarts  of  water.  This  is  pro-« 
bably  filled  upon  proper  occafions,  *to  fupply  the 
hen  when  fitting,  or  the  young  before  they  can 
fly. 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry-kind,  they 
change  their  mates  at  the  feafon  of  incubation, 
which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  fummer.  They 
feparate  in  pairs  if  there  be  a fufficiency  of  females 
for  the  males;  but  when  this  happens  to  be 
othervvife,  the  males  fight  until  one  of  them  foils. 
In  F ranee,  they  often  find  fome  of  thofe  vidfims 
to  gallantry  dead  in  the  fields,  and  no  doubt  are 
not  difpleafed  at  the  occafion. 

They  make  their  nefls  upon  the  ground,  only 
juft  feraping  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  fometimes 
lining  it  with  a little  long  grafs  or  ftraw. 
There  they  lay  two  eggs  only,  almoft  of  the  fize 
of  a goofe-egg,  of  a pale  olive  brown,  marked 
with  fpots  of  a darker  colour.  They  hatch  for 
about  five  weeks,  and  the  young  ones  runabout 
as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  the  fliell. 

The  buftards  aflemble  in  flocks  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  keep  together  till  April.  In 
winter,  as  their  food  becomes  more  fcarce,  they 
fupport  themfelves  indiferiminately  by  feeding 
on  moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds,  when 
they  can  feize  them.  For  want  of  other  food, 
they  are  contented  to  live  upon  turnep-lcaves  and 
fuch  like  fucculent  vegetables.  In  fome  parts 
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of  Switzerland,  they  are  found  frozen  in  the 

J J 

fields  in  fevere  weather;  but  when  taken  to  a 
warm  place  they  again  recover.  They  ufually 
live  fifteen  years,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
propagated  in  a domeftic  {late,  as  they  probably 
want  that  food  which  bed  agrees  with  their  apr* 
petite. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Grous,  and  its  Affinities. 

TH  E Cock  of  the  Wood,  the  Black  Cock, 
the  Grous,  and  the  Ptarmigan. — Thefe 
are  all  birds  of  a fimilar  nature,  and  chiefly  found 
in  heathy  mountains  and  piny  forefts,  at  a dif- 
tance  from  mankind.  They  might  once  indeed 
have  been  common  enough  all  over  England, 
when  a great  part  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  heath ; but  at  prefent  their  numbers  are 
thinned : the  two  firft  of  this  kind  are  utterly 
unknown  in  the  fouth,  and  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  ex- 
tenfive  heaths  afford  them  fecurity,  and  the 
forefts  fhelter. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  fometimes  of  the 
fize.of  a turkey,  and  often  weighs  near  fourteen 
pounds;  the  black  cock,  of  which  the  male  is 
all  over  black,  though  the  fefnale  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  a partridge,  is  about  the  fize  of  an  hen, 
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and,  like  the  former,  is  only  found  with  us  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ; the  grous  is  about  half 
as  large  again  as  a partridge,  and  its  colour 
much  like  that  of  a woodcock,  but  redder  ; the 
ptarmigan  is  ftill  fomewhat  lei's,  and  is  of  a pale 
brown  or  afh-colour.  They  are  all  diftinguifh- 
able  from  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  by  a 
naked  fkin,  of  a fcarlet  colour,  above  the  eyes, 
in  the  place  and  of  the  figure  of  eye -brows. 

It  feems  to  be  fomething  extraordinary,  that 
all  the  larger  wild  animals  of  every  fpecies  chufe 
the  darkeft  and  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  woods 
for  their  refidencej  while  the  fmaller  kinds  come 
more  into  the  open  and  cultivated  parts,  where 
there  is  more  food  and  more  danger.  It  is  thus 
with  the  birds  I am  deferibing  : while  the  cock 
of  the  wood  is  feldom  feen,  except  on  the  inac- 
ceffible  parts  of  heathy  mountains,  or  in  the 
midft  of  piny  forefts,  the  grous  is  found,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  corn- 
fields, where  there  is  heath  to  afford  retreat 
and  fhelter.  Their  food  too  fomewhat  differs  : 
while  the  fmaller  kind  lives  upon  heath -bloffoms, 
cranberries,  and  corn,  the  larger  feeds  upon  the 
cones  of  the  pine-tree;  and  will  fometimes  en- 
tirely ftrip  one  tree,  before  it  offers  to  touch 
thofe  of  another,  though  juft  befide  him-  In 
other  refpetfts,  the  manners  of  thefe  birds  are 
the  fame ; being  both  equally  fimple  in  their  diet, 
and  licentious  in  their  amours. 
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The  Cock  of  the  "W  ood,  for  it  is  from  him 
wc  will  take  our  defcription,  is,  as  was  faid, 
chiefly  fond  of  a mountainous  and  wooded  fitua— 
tion.  In  winter  he  refides  in  the  darkeft  and 
inmoft  part  of  the  woods  ; in  fummer  he  ven- 
tures down  from  his  retreats,  to  make  fhort  de- 
predations on  the  farmer’s  corn..  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  flefh  in  fome  meafure  fets  a high 
price  upon  his  head  3 and  as  he  is  greatly  fought 
after,  fo  he  continues,  when,  he  comes  down 
from  the  hills,  always  on  his  guard.  Upon 
thele  occallons,  he  is  feldom  furprifed ; and 
thofe  who  would  take  him,  muft  venture  up  to 
find  him  in  his  native  retreats. 

The.  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forefi, 
attaches  himfelf  principally  to  the  oak  and  the 
pine-tree 3 the  cones  of  the  latter  ferving  for  his 
food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  an  habitation. 
He  even  makes  a choice  of  what  cones  he  fhall 
feed  upon 3 for  he  fometimes  will  ftrip  one  tree 
bare  before  he  will  deign  to  touch  the  cones  of 
another.  He  feeds  alfo  upon  ants  eggs,  which 
feem  a high  delicacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poul- 
try kind : cranberries  are  likewife  often  found 
in  his  crop  3 and  his  gizzard,  like'  that,  of  do- 
meftic  fowls,  contains  a quantity  of  gravel, 
for  the  purpofes.  of  aflifting  his  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

At  the  earlieft  return  of  fpring,  this  bird 
begins  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the.  feafon. 
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During  the  month  of  March,  the  approaches 
of  courtfhip  are  continued,  and  do  not  defift 
till  the  trees  have  all  their  leaves,  and  the 
foreft  is  in  full  bloom.  During  this  whole 
feafon,  the  cock  of  the  wood  is,  feen  at  fun- 
rife  and  letting  extremely  adfive  upon  one.  of 
the  largeft  branches  of  the  pine-tree.  With 
his  tail  raifed  and  expanded  like  a 'fan,  and 
the  wings  drooping,  he  is  feen  walking  back- 
ward and  forward,  his  neck  flretched  out,  his 
head  fwoln  and  red,  and  making  a thoufand 
ridiculous  poftures  : his  cry,  upon  that  occafion, 
is  a kind  of  loud  explofion,  which  -is  inftantly 
followed  by  a noife  like  the  whetting  of  a feythe, 
which  ceafes  and  commences  alternately  for 
about  an  hour,  and  is  then  terminated  by  the 
fame  explofion. 

During  the  time  this  fingular  cry  continues, 
the  bird  feems  entirely  deaf,  and  infenfible  of 
every  danger : whatever  noife  may  be  made 
near  him,  or  even  though  lired  at,  he  dill  con- 
tinues his  call  5 and  this  is  the  time  that  Iportf- 
men  generally  take  to  fhoothim.  Upon  all  other 
occallons,  he  is  the  molt  timorous  and  watch- 
ful bird  in  nature  : but  now  he  feems  entirely 
abferbed  by  his  inflindts  ; and  feldom  feaves  the 
place  where  he  fu-ft  begins  to  feel  the  accedes 
ct  defire,  f his  extraordinary  cry,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  a clapping  of  the  wings,  is  no 
fooner  finilhed,  than  the  female  hearing  it  re- 
plies* 
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plies,  approaches,  and  places  herfelf  under  the 
tree,  from  whence  the  cock  defcends  to  impreg- 
nate her.  The  number  of  females  that,  on  this 
occafion,  refort  to  his  call,  is  uncertain  ; but  one 
male  generally  fuffices  for  all. 

The  female  is  much  lefs  than  her  mate,  and 
entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  fo  that  file 
might  be  miftaken  for  a bird  of  another  fpecies : 
file  feldom  lays  more  than  fix  or  feven  eggs, 
which  are  white,  and  marked  with  yellow,  of 
the  fize  of  a common  hen’s  egg : {he  generally 
lays  them  in  a dry  place  and  a molfy  ground, 
and  hatches  them  without  the  company  of  the 
cock.  When  {he  is  obliged,  during  the  time 
of  incubation,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  queft  of 
food,  {he  covers  them  up  fo  artfully,  with  mofs 
or  dry  leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
difeover  them.  On  this  occafion,  {lie  is  ex- 
tremely tame  and  tranquil,  however  wild  and 
timorous  in  ordinary.  She  often  keeps  to  her 
neft,  though  ftrangers  attempt  to  drag  her 
away. 

As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they 
are  feen  running  with  extreme  agility  after  the 
mother,  though  fometimes  they  are  not  entirely 
difengaged  from  the  fhell.  The  hen  leads  them 
forward,  for  the  firft  time,  into  the  woods, 
{hews  them  ants  eggs,  and  the  wild  moun- 
tain-berries, which,  while  young,  are  their  only 
food.  As  they  grow  older,  their  appetites  grow 
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ftronger,  and  they  then  feed  upon  the  tops  of 
hether  and  the  cones  of  the  pine-tree.  In  this 
manner  they  foon  come  to  perfection  : they  are 
an  hardy  bird,  their  food  lies  every  where  before 
them,  and  it  would  feem  that  they  ftiould  en- 
creafe  in  great  abundance.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe ; their  numbers  are  thinned  by  rapacious 
birds  and  beafts  of  every  kind;  and  Hill  more 
by  their  own  falacious  contefts. 

As  foon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the 
female  performs  in  the  manner  of  an  hen,  the 
whole  brood  follows  the  mother  for  about  a 
month  or  two ; at  the  end  of  which  the  young 
males  entirely  forfake  her,  and  keep  in  great 
harmony  together  till  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
At  this  feafon  they  begin,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
feel  the  genial  accefs;  and  then  adieu  to  all 
their  former  friendfhips  ! They  begin  to  con- 
iider  each  other  as  rivals  and.  the  rage  of  con- 
cupifcence  quite  extinguifhes  the  fpirit  of  focie- 
ty.  They  fight  each  other,  like  game  cocks  > 
and  at  that  time  are  fo  inattentive  to  their  own 
fafety,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three 
of  them  are  killed  at  a fhot.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  thefe  contefts,.  the  bird  which  comes  off 
victorious  takes  poffellion  of  the  female  fera- 
glio,  as  it  is  certain  that  they  have  no  faithful, 
attachments  *. 

* This  account  of  the  Cock  of  the  Wood  is  taken 
from  the  Journal  CEconomique,  and  may  be  relied  on. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

•• 

Of  the  Partridge , and  its  Varieties. 


HE  Partridge  may  be  particularly  confi- 


1 dered  as  belonging  to  the  fportfrnan.  It 
is  a bird  which  even  our  laws  have  taken  under 
protedlion ; and,  like  a peacock  or  a hen,  may 
be  ranked  as  a private  property.  The  only 
difference  now  is,  that  we  feed  one  in  our  farms, 
the  other  in  our  yards ; that  thefe  are  contented 
captives ; thofe,  fervants  that  have  it  in  their 
power  to  change  their  mafter,  by  changing  their 
habitation. 

« Thefe  birds,”  fays  Willughby,  “ hold  the 
« principal  place  in  the  feafts  and  entertainments 
“ of  princes ; without  which  their  feafts  are 
« efteemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and  of  no  account- 
“ The  Frenchmen  do  fo  highly  value,  and  are 
“ fo  fond  of  the  partridge,  that  if  they  be 
“ wanting,  they  utterly  flight  and  defpife  the 
« beft  fpread  tables ; as  if  there  could  be  no 
« feaft  without  them.”  But  however  this  might 
be  in  the  times  of  our  hiftorian,  the  partridge 
is  now  too  common  rn  France  to  be  conftdered 
as  a delicacy,  and  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
Ample  difh,  is  exploded  for  luxuries  of  a more 
compound  invention. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much 
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fcarce'r,  and  a great  deal  dearer,  it  is  ftill  a 
favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  ; and 
the  defire  of  keeping  it  to  themfclves,  has  in- 
duced them  to  make,  laws  for  its  prefervation, 
no  way  harmonizing  with  the  general  fpirit  of 
Englifh  legislation.  What  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary than  to  talk  of  preferving  the  game; 
which,  when  defined,  means  no  more  than  that 
the  poor  {hall  abftain  from  what  the  rich  have 
taken  a fancy  to  keep  for  themfelves  ? If  thefe 
birds  could,  like  a cock  or  a hen,  be  made 
legal  property ; could  they  be  taught  to  keep 
within  certain  diftri&s,  and  only  feed  on  thofe 
grounds  that  belong  to  the  man  whofe  enter- 
tainments they  improve,  it  then  might,  with 
fome  fhew  of  juftice,  be  admitted,  that  as  a man 
fed  them  fo  he  might  claim  them.  But  this  is 
not  the  cafe ; ncr  is  it  in  any  man’s  power  to 
lay  a reftraint  upon  the  liberty  of  thefe  birds, 
that,  when  let  loofe,  put  no  limits  to  their  ex- 
• curfions.  They  feed  every  where,  upon  every 
man’s  ground ; and  no  man  can  fay,  Thefe  birds 
are  fed  only  by  me.  Thofe  birds  which  are 
nourifhed  by  all,  belong  to  all;  nor  can  any 
one  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  lay  claim  to 
them,  when  {fill  continuing  in  a Hate  of  na- 
ture. 

I never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of 
Paris,  that  I did  not  confider  the  immenle 
quantity  of  game  that  was  running  almcft  tame 
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on  every  fide  of  me,  as  a badge  of  the  flavery 
of  the  people}  and  what  they  wifhed  me  to 
oblerve  as  an  objedfc  of  triumph,  I always  re- 
garded with  a kind  of  lecret  companion  : yet 
this  people  have  no  game-laws  for  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom } the  game  is  only  pre- 
ferved  in  a few  places  for  the  king  } and  is  frep 
in  moft  places  elfe.  In  England,  the  prohibi- 
tion is  general ; and  the  peafant  has  not  a right 
to  what  even  Haves,  as  he  is  taught  to  call  them, 
are  found  to  poflefs. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds  } the  grey 
and  the  red.  The  red  partridge  is  the  largeft 
of  the  two,  and  often  perches  upon  trees } the 
grey,  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted  in 
England,  is  moft  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on 
the  ground. 

O 

The  partridge  feems  to  be  a bird  well  known 
all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  climate}  as  well  in  the 
frozen  regions  about  the  pole,  as  the  torrid 
tradfs  under  the  equator.  It  even  feems  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  where 
it  refides.  In  Greenland,  the  partridge,  which 
is  brown  in  fummer,  as  foon  as  the  icy  winter 
fets  in,  begins  to  take  a covering  fuited  to  the 
feafon : it  is  then  cloathed  with  a warm  down 
beneath}  and  its  outward  plumage  affumes  the 
colour  of  the  fnows  amongft  which  it  feeks  its 
food.  T.  hus  it  is  doubly  fitted  for  the  place, 

by 
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by  the  warmth  and  the  colour  of  its  plumage j 
the  one  to  defend  it  from  the  cold,  the  other  to 
prevent  it's  being  noticed  by  the  enemy.  Thofe 
of  Barakonda,  on  the  other  hand,  are  longer 
legged,  much  fwifter  of  foot,  and  chufe  the 
higheft  rocks  and  precipices  to  refide  in. 

They  all,  however,  agree  in  one  chara&er, 
of  being  immoderately  addidted  to  venery  ; and, 
as  fome  writers  affirm,  often  to  an  unnatural 
degree.  It  is  certain,  the  male  will  purfue  the 
hen  even  to  her  neft ; and  will  break  her  eggs, 
rather  than  not  indulge  his  inclinations.  Though 
the  young  ones  have  kept  together  in  flocks 
during  the  winter,  when  they  begin  to  pair  in 
fpring,  their  fociety  difperfes  j and  combats, 
very  terrible  with  reTpedt  to  each  other,  enfue. 
Their  manners,  in  other  circumftances,  refem- 
ble  all  thofe  of  poultry  in  general ; but  their 
cunning  and  inftindls  feem  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  larger  kinds.  Perhaps,  as  they  live  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have 
more  frequent  occafion  to  put  their  little  arts  in 
practice ; and  learn,  by  habit,  the  means  of 
evafion  or  fafety.  Whenever,  therefore,  a dog 
or  other  formidable  animal  approaches  their 
neft,  the  female  ufes  every  means  to  draw  him; 
away.  She  keeps  juft  before  him,  pretends  to 
be  incapable  of  flying,  juft  hops  up  and  then 
falls  down  before  him,  but  never  goes  oft'  fo  far 
as  to  difeourage  her  purfuer.  At  length,  when 

fhe 
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file  has  drawn  him  entirely  away  from  her  fecret 
treafure,  ihe  at  once  takes  wing,  and  fairly 
leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in  defpair. 

After  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  dog  with- 
drawn, (he  then  calls  her  young,  who  aflemble 
at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow  where  (he  leads 
them.  There  are  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen 
in  a covey;  and,  if  unmolefted,  they  live  from 
fifteen  to  feventeen  years. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  taking  them, 
as  is  well  known ; that  by  which  they  are  taken 
in  a net,  with  a fetting  dog,  is  the  moft  pleafont, 
as  well  as  the  moft  fecure.  The  dog,  as  every 
body  know,  is  trained  to  this  exercife,  by  a long 
courfe  of  education : by  blows  and  careftes  he  is 
taught  to  lie  down  at  the  word  of  command ; a 
partridge  is  fhewn  him,  and  he  is  then  ordered 
to  lie  down ; he  is  brought  into  the  field,  and 
when  the  fportfman  perceives  where  the  covey 
lies,  he  orders  his  dog  to  crouch : at  length  the 
dog,  from  habit,  crouches  wherever  he  ap- 
proaches a covey ; and  this  is  the  fignal  which 
the  fportfman  receives  for  unfolding  and  co- 
vering the  birds  with  his  net.  A covey  thus 
caught,  is  fometimes  fed  in  a place  proper  for 
their  reception ; but  they  can  never  be  tho- 
roughly tamed,  like  the  reft  of  our  domeftic 
poultry. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  O^uaiL 

THE  laft  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I fhall 
mention  is  the  Quail ; a bird  much 
fmaller  than  any  of  the  former,  being  not  above 
half  the  fize  of  a partridge.  The  feathers  of 
the  head  are  black,  edged  with  rufty  brown ; 
the  bread:  is  of  a pale  yellowifh  red,  fpotted 
with  black;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 
with  lines  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  hue.  Except  in  the  colours  thus  defcribed, 
and  the  fize,  it  every  way  refembles  a partridge 
. in  flrape ; and,  except  that  it  is  a bird  of  paflage, 
all  others  of  the  poultry  kind,  in  its  habits  and 
nature. 

The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a bird  of 
paflage ; and  yet  if  v/e  confider  its  heavy  man- 
ner of  flying,  and  its  dearth  of  plumage,  with 
relpe&.to  its  corpulence,  we  fliall  be  furprifed 
how  a bird  fo  apparently  ill  qualified  for  mi- 
gration, fhould  take  fuch  extenflve  journeys. 
Nothing  however  is  more  certain  : cc  When  we 
“ failed  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,”  fays  Bel- 
lonius,  “ about  autumn,  many  quails,  flying 
“ from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  were  taken  in 
w flhp  3 and  failing  at  fpring-time  the  con- 
K trary  way,  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  I ob- 

“ ferved 
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<c  ferved  them  on  their  return,  when  many  of 
u them  were  taken  in  the  fame  manner.”  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  many  others;  who 
aver,  that  they  chufe  a north  wind  for  thefe  ad- 
ventures ; the  fouth  wind  being  very  unfavour- 
able, as  it  retards  their  flight,  by  moiftening 
•their  plumage.  They  then  fly  two  by  two ; 
continuing,  when  their  way  lies  over  land,  to  go 
fafter  by  night  than  by  day;  and  to  fly  very 
high,  to  avoid  being  furprifed  or  let  upon  by 
birds  of  prey.  However,  it  ftill  remains  a doubt 
whether  quails  take  fuch  long  journies  as  Bcl- 
lonius  has  made  them  perform.  It  is  now  af- 
ferted  by  fome,  that  the  quail  only  migrates 
from  one  province  of  a country  to  another. 
For  inlfance,  in  England,  they  fly  from  the 
inland  counties  to  thofe  bordering  on  the  fea, 
and  continue  there  all  the  winter.  If  frofl  or 
fnow  drive  them  out  of  the  ftubble  fields  or 
marfhes,  they  then  retreat  to  the  fea  fide,  fhelter 
themfelves  among  the  weeds,  and  live  upon  what 
is  thrown  up  from  the  fea  upon  fhore.  Parti- 
cularly in  EfTex,  the  time  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  coafts  of  that  country  exaftly  coin- 
cides with  their  difappearance  from  the  more 
internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; fo  that  what  has 
been  faid  of  their  long  flights,  is  probably  not  fo 
well  founded  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  lefs  prolific  than  the 
partridge  ; feldom  laying  more  than  fix  or  feven 

whitifh 
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whitifh  eggs,  marked  with  ragged,  ruft-coloured 
fpots.  But  their  ardour  in  courtlhip  yields 
fcarce  to  any  other  bird,  as  they  are  fierce  and 
cruel  at  that  feafon  to  each  other,  fighting  moft 
defperately,  and  (a  punifhment  they  richly  de- 
ferve)  being  at  that  time  very  eafily  taken. 
Quail-fighting  was  a favourite  amufement 
among  the  Athenians ; they  abftained  from  the 
flefli  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unwholefome,  as 
fuppofing  that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore ; 
but  they  reared  great  numbers  of  them,  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  fight ; and  ftaked  fums 
of  money,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  the  combat,  h afhion,  however, 
has  at  prefent  changed  with  regard  to  this  bird  5 
we  take  no  pleafure  in  its  courage,  but  its  flefh 
is  confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

Quails  are  eafily  caught  by  a call : the  fowler, 
early  in  the  morning,  having  fpread  his  net, 
hides  himfelf  under  it,  among  the  corn  ; he  then 
imitates  the  voice  of  the  female,  with  his  quail- 
pipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  approaches  with 
the  utmoft  afliduity;  when  he  has  got  under 
the  net,  the  fowler  then  difcovers  himfelf,  and 
terrifies  the  quail,  who  attempting  to  get  away, 
entangles  himfelf  the  more  in  the  net,  and 
is  taken.  The  quail  may  thus  very  well  ferve 
to  illuftrate  the  old  adage,  That  every  patfion, 

carried  to  an  inordinate  excefs,  wHJ  at  laft  lead 
to  ruin. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Birds  of  the  Pie  Kind. 

IN  marfhalling  our  army  of  the  feathered 
creation,  we  have  placed  in  the  van  a race 
of  birds  long  bred  to  war,  and  whofe  paflion  is 
{laughter;  in  the  center  we  have  placed  the 
flow  and  heavy  laden,  that  are  ufually  brought 
into  the  field  to  be  deftroyed;  we  now  come  to 
a kind  of  light  infantry,  that  partake  fomething 
of.  the  fpirit  of  the  two  former,  and  yet  belong- 
ing to  neither.  In  this  clafs  we  muft  be  content 
to  marflhal  a numerous  irregular  tribe,  varioufly 
armed,  with  different  purfuits,  appetites  and 
' manners ; not  formidably  formed  for  war,  and 
yet  generally  delighting  in  mifchief ; not  flowly 
and  ufefully  obedient*  and  yet  without  any  pro- 
feffed  enmity  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow- tenants 
of  air. 

To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  under  this  clafs 
of  birds  we  may  arrange  all  that  noify,  reftlefs, 
chattering,  teizing  tribe  that  lies  between  the 
hen  and  the  thrulh,  that,  from  the  fize  of  the 
raven  down  to  that  of  the  wood-pecker,  flutter 
round  our  habitations,  and,  rather  with  the  l'pirit 
of  pilferers  than  of  robbers,  make  free  with  the 
fruits  of  human  induftry. 

Vot.  V.  K 
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Of  all  the  other  clafles,  this  feems  to  be  that 
which  the  leaft  contributes  to  furnifh  ®ut  the 
pleafures  or  fupply  the  neceffities  of  man.  The 
falcon  hunts  for  him ; the  poultry  tribe  fupplies 
him  with  luxurious  food ; and  the  little  fparrow 
race  delight  Jinn  with  the  melody  of  their  war- 
nings. The  crane  kind  make  a ftudied  variety 
in  his  entertainments;  and  the  clafs  of  ducks 
are  not  only  many  of  them  delicate  in  their 
flefh,  but  extremely  ufeful  for  their  feathers. 
But  in  the  clafs  of  the  pie  kind  there  are  few 
except  the  pigeon  that  are  any  way  ufeful. 
They  ferve  rather  to  teize  man  than  to  aflift  or 
amufe  him.  Like  faithlefs  fervants,  they  are 
fond  of  his  neighbourhood,  becaufe  they  moftly 
live  by  his  labour  ; but  their  chief  ftudy  is  what 
they  can  plunder  in  his  abfence,  while  their 
deaths  make  him  no  atonement  for  their  depre- 
dation. 

But  though,  with  refpeft  to  man,  this  whole 
clafs  is  rather  noxious  than  beneficial ; though 
he  may  confider  them  in  this  light,  as  falfe, 
troify,  troublefome  neighbours,  yet,  with  refpecft 
to  each  other,  no  clafs  of  birds  are  fo  ingenious, 
fo  aftive,  or  fo  well  fitted  for  foci  ety.  Could 
we  fuppofe  a kind  of  morality  among  birds,  we 
fhould  find  that  thefe  are  by  far  the  moft  induf- 
trious,  the  moft  faithful,  the  moft  conftant,  and 
?he  moft  connubial.  The  rapacious  kinds  drive 
out  their  young  before  they  are  fit  to  ftruggle 

with 
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with  adverfityj  but  the  pie  kind  cherifti  their 
young  to  the  laft.  The  poultry  clafs  are  faith- 
lefs  and  promifcuous  in  their  court/hip;  but 
thefe  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are 
wholly  confined  to  each  other.  Phe  fparrow 
kind  frequently  overleap  the  bounds  of  Nature, 
and  make  illicit  varieties;  but  thefe  never. 
.They  live  in  harmony  with  each  other ; every 
fpecies  is  true  to  its  kind,  and  tranfmits  an  un- 
polluted race  to  pofterity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  chief  place  where  thefe  build  is  in 
trees  or  bufhes ; the  male  takes  his  fhare  in  the 
labours  of  building  the  neft,  and  often  relieves 
his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  Both  take 
this  office  by  turns ; and  when  the  young  are 
excluded,  both  are  equally  adiive  in  making 
them  an  ample  provifion. 

They  fometimes  live  in  focieties;  and  in 
thefe  there  are  general  laws  obferved,  and  a kind 
of  republican  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
among  them.  They  watch  not  only  for  the 
general  fafety,  but  for  that  of  every  other, bird 
of  the  grove.  How  often  have  we  feen  a fowler, 
dealing  in  upon  a flock  of  ducks  or  wild  geefe, 
difturbed  by  the  alarming  note  of  a crow  or  a 
magpie  ! its  Angle  voice  gave  the  whole  thought- 
lefs  tribe  warning,  and  taught  them  in  good  time 
to  look  to  their  fafety. 
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Nor  are  thefe  birds  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
inftindts  than  their  capacity  for  inftruclion. 
There  is  an  apparent  cunning  or  archnefs  in  the 
look  of  the  whole  tribe  ; and  I have  feen  crows 
and  ravens  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  with  the 
docility  of  a fpaniel.  Indeed,  it  is  often  an 
exercife  that  without  teaching  all  this  tribe  are 
but  too  fond  of.  Every  body  .knows  what  a 
paffion  they  have  for  filming  fubftances,  and  fuch 
toys  as  fome  of  us  put  a value  upon.  A whole 
family  has  been  alarmed  at  the  lofs  of  a ring ; 
every  fervant  has  been  accufed,  and  every  crea- 
ture in  the  houfe,  confcious  of  their  own  inno- 
cence, fufpedted  each  other,  when,  to  the  utter 
furprize  of  all,  it  has  been  found  in  the  neft  of 
a tame  magpie  or  a jack-daw  that  nobody  had 
ever  thought  of. 

However,  as  this  clafs  is  very  numerous,  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  manners  are  alike  in 
all.  Some,  fuch  as  the  pigeon,  are  gentle  and 
ferviceable  to. man;  others  are  noxious,  capri- 
cious, and  noify.  In  a few  general  characters 
they  all  agree ; namely,  in  having  hoarfe  voices, 
flight  adtive  bodies,  and  a facility  of  flight,  that 
baffles  even  the  boldefl:  of  the  rapacious  kinds 
in  the  purfuit.  I will  begin  with  thofe  birds 
which  moft  properly  may  be  faid  to  belong  to 
this  clafs,  and  go  on  till  I finifh  with  the  pigGon, 
an  harmlefs  bird,  that  rcfembles  this  tribe  in 
little  elfe  except  their  fizc,  and  that  feems  to  be  * 
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the  {hade  uniting  the  pie  and  the  iparrow  kind 
into  one  general  piiture. 

It  is  not  to  be  exported ' that  in  this  iketch  of 
the  great  magazine  of  Nature  we  can  flop  fingly 
to  contemplate  every  objeit.  To  deferibe  the 
number  that  offers  would  be  tedious,  and  the 
fimilitude  that  one  bears  another  would  make 
the  hiftory  difgufling.  As  an  hiftorian  in  re- 
lating the  actions  of  fome  noble  people  does  not 
Hop  to  give  the  character  of  every  private  man 
in  the  army,  but  only  of  fuch  as  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  their  conduit,  courage,  or 
treachery;  fo  fhould  the  hiftorian  of  Nature' 
only  feize  upon  the  molt  ftriking  objects  before 
him ; and,  having  given  one  common  account 
of  the  moll  remarkable,  refer  the  peculiarities  of 
the  reft  to  their  general  defeription. 


C H A P.  II. 

Of  the  Raven , the  Crow , and  their  Affinities. 

TH  E Raven,  the  Carrion-Crow,  and  the 
Rook,  are  birds  fo  well  known,  that  a 
long  defeription  would  but  obfeure  our  ideas  of 
them.  The  raven  is  the  largeft  of  the  three, 
and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  not  only  by  his- 
fize,  but  by  his  bill  being  fomewhat  more  hooked 
than  that  of  the  reft.  As  for  the  carrion-crow 
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and  the  rook,  they  fo  ftrongly  referable  each 
other,  both  in  make  and  fize,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  diftinguifhed  afunder.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  found  between  them  lies  in  the  bill  of  the 
rook ; which,  by  frequently  being  thruft  into  the 
ground  to  fetch  out  grubs  and  earth-worms,  is 
bare  of  feathers,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  appears 
of  a whitifh  colour.  It  differs  alfo  in  the  purple 
fplendour  or  glofs  of  its  feathers,  which  in  the 
carrion-crow  are  of  a more  dirty  black.  Nor  is 
it  amifs  to  make  thefe  diflin&ions,  as  the  rook 
has  but  too  frequently  fuffered  for  its  fimilitude 
to  the  carrion-crow ; and  thus  an  harmlefs  bird, 
that  feeds  only  upon  infedfs  and  corn,  has 
been  deftroyed  for  another  that  feeds  upon  car- 
rion, and  is  often  deftruclive  among  young 
poultry. 

The  manners  of  the  raven  and  the  carrion- 
crow  are  exactly  fimilar;  they  both  feed  upon 
carion  ; they  fly  only  in  pairs  : and  will  deftroy 
other  birds,  if  they  can  take  them  by  furprize. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  the  rook,  the  daw, 
and  the  Cornifh  chough,  which  may  be  all 
ranked  in  this  order.  They  are  fociable  and 
harmlefs ; they  live  only  upon  infedls  and  grain ; 
and  wherever  they  are,  inftead  of  injuring  other 
birds,  they  feem  centinels.for  the  whole  feather- 
ed creation.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  de- 
fcribe  thefe  two  forts  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  appetites,  as  they  have  nothing  in  common 
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but  the  very  ftrong  fnnilitude  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  their  colour  and  formation. 

The  raven  is  a bird  found  in  every  region  of 
the  world  : ftrong  and  hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced 
by  the  changes  of  die  weather ; and  when  other 
birds  feem  numbed  with  cold,  or  pining  with 
famine,  the  raven  is  adtive  and  healthy,  bufily 
employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  fporting  in 
the  coldeft  atmofphere.  As  the  heats  at  the 
line  do  not  opprefs  him,  fo  he  bears  the  cold  of 
the  polar  countries  with  equal  indifference.  He 
is  fometimes  indeed  feen  milk  white,  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  effedt  of  the  rigorous  cli- 
mates of  the  north.  It  is  moft  likely  that  this 
change  is  wrought  upon  him  as  upon  moft  other 
animals  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  their 
robes,  particularly  in  winter,  afliime  the  colour 
of  the  country  they  inhabit.  As  in  old  age, 
when  the  natural  heat  decays,  the  hair  grows 
grey,  and  at  laft  white,  fo  among  thefe  animals 
the  cold  of  the  climate  may  produce  a flmilar 
languifhment  of  colour,  and  may  fhut  up  thofe 
pores  that  conveyed  the  tindturing  fluids  to  the 
extremeft  parts  of  the  body. 

However  diis  may  be,  white  ravens  are  often 
fhown  among  us,  which,  I have  heard  fome  fay, 
are  rendered  thus  by  art ; and  this  we  could  rea- 
dily fuppofe  if  they  were  as  eaiily  changed  in 
their  colour  as  they  are  altered  in  their  habits 
and  difpofitions.  A raven  may  be  reclaimed  to 
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almoft  every  purpose  to  which  birds  can  be 
converted.  He  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like 
an  hawk ; he  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry 
like  a fpaniel ; he  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  a 
parrot : but  the  mod  extraordinary  of  all  is, 
that  he  can  be  taught  to  Ting  like  a man.  I 
have  heard  a raven  fing  the  Black  Joke  with 
great  diftindtnefs,  truth,  and  humour. 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a domef- 
tic,  he  has  many  qualities  that  render  him  ex- 
( tremely  amufing.  Bufy,  inquifitive,  and  impu- 
dent, he  goes  every  where,  affronts  and  drives 
off  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry, 
and  is  particularly  affiduous  in  cultivating,  the 
good  will  of  the  cook-maid,  who  feems  to  be 
the  favourite  of  the  family.  But  then,  with  the 
amufing  qualities  of  a favourite,  he  often  alfo 
has  the  vices  and  defects.  He  is^  a glutton  by 
nature,  and  a thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  petty  depredations  on  the  pantry 
or  the  larder ; he  foars  at  more  magnificent 
plunder ; at  fpoils  that  he  can  neither  exhibit 
nor  enjoy;  but  which,  like  a mifer,  he  refts  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  the  fatisfadfion  of  fometimes 
vifitlng  and  contemplating  in  fecret.  A piece 
of  money,  a tea-fpoon,  or  a ring,  are  always 
tempting  baits  to  his  avarice ; thefe  he  will 
flily  feize  upon,  and  if  not  watched  will  carry  to 
his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  ftate,  the  raven  is  an  adlive  and 
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greedy  plunderer.  Nothing  comes  amifs  to  him  ? 
whether  his  prey  be  living  or  long  dead  it  is  all 
the  fame,  he  falls  to  with  a voracious  appetite  > 
and  when  he  has  gorged  himfelf  flics  to  ac- 
quaint his  fellows  that  they  may  participate  of 
the  fpoil.  If  the  carcafe  be  already  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fome  more  powerful  animal,  a wolf,  a 
fox,  or  a dog,  the  raven  fits  at  a little  diftance, 
content  to  .continue  an  humble  fpedlator  till 
they  have  done.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no 
hopes  of  carrion,  and  his  fcent  is  fo  exquifite 
that  he  can  -fmell  it  at  a vaft  diftance,  he  then 
contents  himfelf  v/ith  more  unfavory  food, 
fruits,  infers,  and  the  accidental  defcrt  of  a 
dunghill. 

This  bird  chiefly  builds  its  neft  in  trees,  and 
lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour, 
marked  with  fmall  brownifti  fpots.  T hey  live 
fometimes  in  pairs,  and  fometimes  they  fre- 
quent in  great  numbers  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  cities,  where  they  are  ulelul  in  de- 
vouring thofe  carcafes  that  would  otherwiie  pu- 
trefy and  infect  the  air.  They  build  in  high 
trees  or  old  towers,  in  the  beginning  ol  March 
with  us  in  England,  and  fometimes  fboner,  as 
the  fpring  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  for  the 
feafon.  But  it  is  not  always  near  towns  that 
they  fix  their  retreats  : they  often  build  in  un- 
frequented places,  and  drive  all  other  birds 
from  their  vicinity.  They  will  not  permit  even. 
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their  young  to  keep  in  the  fame  diflri<ff,  but 
drive  them  off  when  they  are  fufficiently  able  to 
ihilt  tor  themfelves.  Martin,  in  his  defcription 
of  the  Weffern  Ifles,  avers  that  there  are  three 
little  iilands  among  the  number  which  are  occu- 
pied by  a pair  of  ravpns  each,  that  drive  off  all 
other  birds  with  great  cries  and  impetuofity. 

_ Notwithftanding  the  injury  thefe  birds  do  in 
picking  out  the  eyes  of  theep  and  lambs,  when 
they  find  them  Tick  and  helplefs,  a vulgar  re- 
fpedt  is  paid  them,  as  being  the  birds  that  fed 
the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wildernefs.  This 
prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  the  Romans  themfelves,  who 
thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it,  from  motives 
of  fear,  the  moft  profound  veneration.  One  of 
thefe  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caftor, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  flew  down  into  the  fhop  of 
a taylor,  who,  took  much  delight  in  the  vifits  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  He  taught  the  bird  fe- 
veral  tricks ; but  particularly  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  whole 
royal  family.  The  taylor  was  beginning  to 
grow  rich  by  thofe  who  came  to  fee  this  won- 
derful raven,  till  an  fenvious  neighbour,  difpleaf- 
ed  at  the  taylor ’s  fuccefs,  killed  the  bird,  and 
deprived  the  taylor  of  his  future  hopes  of  for- 
tune. The  Romans,  however,  took  the  poor 
tajlor  s part ; they  punifhed  the  man  who  offer- 
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cd  the  injury,  and  gave  the  raven  all  the  honours 
of  a magnificent  interment.- 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadru- 
pedes  ; and  the  raven  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
mod  long-lived  of  the  number.  Hefiod  aflerts 
that  a raven  will  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man ; but.  though  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  certain 
that  fome  of  them  have  been  known  to  live  near 
an  hundred  years.  This  animal  feems  poffeffed 
of  thofe  qualities  that  generally  produce  longe- 
vity, a good  appetite,  and  great  exercife.  In 
clear  weather,  the  ravens  fly  in  pairs  to  a great 
height,  making  a deep  loud  noife,  different 
from  thatr  of  their  ufual  croaking. 

The  carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  its 
appetites,  its  laying,  and  manner,  of  bringing  up 
its  young.  It  only  differs  in  being  lefs  bold, 
lefs  docile,  and  lefs  favoured  by  mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a 
more  harmlefs  train,  that  have  no  carnivorous 
appetites,  but  only  feed  upon  infefts  and  corn. 
The  Royilon  crow  is  about  the  fize  of  the  two 
former.  The  breaft,  belly,  back,  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  being  of  a pale  afh-colour ; the  head 
and  wings  gloffed  over  with  a fine  blue.  He 
is  a bird  of  paffage,  vifiting  this  kingdom  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the  fpring. 
He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Britifh  dominions;  and  his  neft  is  common, 
enough  in  trees  in  Ireland.  The  jack-daw  is 
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black,  like  all  the  former,  but  afli-coloured 
on  the  breafl:  and  belly.  He  is  not  above  the  fize 
of  a pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious.  His 
head  is  large  for  the  fize  of  his  body,  which, 
as  has  been  remarked,  argues  him  ingenious 
• and  crafty.  He  builds  in  fteeples,  old  cattles, 
aud  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs  in  a 
feafon.  The  Cornifh  chough  is  like  a jack- 
daw, but  bigger,  and  almoft  the  fize  of  a crow. 
The  feet  and  legs' are  long  like  thofe  of  a jack- 
daw,. but  of  a red  colour  ; and  the  plumage  is 
black  all  over.  It  frequents  rocks,  old  cattles, 
and  churches,  by  the  fea-fide,  like  the  daw; 
and  with  the  tame  noity  afliduity.  It  is  only  teen 
along  the  weftem  coafts  of  England.  Thefe 
are  birds  very  fimilar  in  their  manners,  feeding 
on  grain  and  infedts,  living  in  fociety,  and  often 
fuffering  general  caftigation  from  the  flock  for 
the  good  of  the  community.. 

T he  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods 
and  foretts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
fometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very 
niidtl  of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and  fe- 
curity.  In  thefe  it  eilablithes  a kind  of  legal 
conftitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded 
from  coming  to  live  among  them,,  and  none 
luftered  to  build  bqt  acknowledged  natives  of 
the  place.  I have  often  amufed  myfelf  with  ob- 
serving their  plan  of  policy  from  my  .window  in 
the  I emple,  that  looks  upon  a grove  where 

they 
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they  have  made  a colony  in  the  midft  of  the 
city.  At  the  commencement  of  fpring,  the 
rookery,  which  during  the  continuance  of  win- 
ter feemed  to  have  been  deferted,  or  only  guard- 
ed by  about  five  or  fix,  like  old  foldiers  in  a gar- 
rifon,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ; 
and  in  a fhort  time  all  the  buftle  and  hurry  of 
bullnefs  is  fairly  commenced.  Where  thefe 
numbers  reiided  during  the  winter  is  not  eafy 
to  guefs ; perhaps  in  the  trees  of  hedge-rows,  to 
be  nearer  their  food.  In  ipring,  however,  they 
cultivate  their  native  trees ; and,  in  the  places 
where  they  were  themfelves  hatched,  they  pre- 
pare to  propagate  a future  progeny. 

7 hey  keep  together  in  pairs  ; and  when  the 
offices  of  courtfhip  are  over,  they  prepare  for 
making  their  nefts  and  laying.  The  old  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  are  all  already  provided ; 
the  neft  which  ferved  them  for  years  before, 
with  a little  trimming  and  dreffing  will  ferve 
very  well  again ; the  difficulty  of  neffling  lies 
only  upon  the  young  ones  who  have  no  neft, 
and  inuft  therefore  get  up  one  as  well  as  they 
can.  But  not  only  the  materials  are  wanting, 
but  alfo  the  place  in  which  to  fix  it.  Every 
part  of  a tree  will  not  do  for  this  purpofe,  as 
lome  branches  may  not  be  fufficiently  forked ; 
others  may  not  be  fufficiqntly  ftrong  ; and  ft  ill 
others  may  be  too.  much  expofed  to  the  rockings 
of  the  wind.  7 he  male  and  female  upon  this 
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occafion  are,  for  fome  days,  fcen  examining  all 
the  trees  of  the  grove  very  attentively;  and 
when  they  have  fixed  upon  a branch  that  feems 
fit  for  their  purpofe,,  they  continue  to  fit  upon, 
and  obferve  it  very  feduloufly  for  two  or  three 
days  longer.  The  place  being  thus  deter- 
mined upon,  they  begin  to  gather  the  materials 
for  their  neft ; fuch  as  flicks  and  fibrous  roots,, 
which  they  regularly  difpofe  in  the  mod  fub- 
flantial  manner.  But  here  a new  and  unex- 
pected obflacle  arifes.  It  often  happens  that 
the  young  couple  have  made  choice  of  a place 
too  near  the  manfion  of  an  older  pair,  who  do 
not  chufe  to  be  incommoded  by  fuch  trouble- 
fome  neighbours.  A quarrel  therefore  inflantly 
enfues ; in  which  the  old  ones  are  always  vic- 
torious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged 
again  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  deliberating,, 
examining,  and  chufing ; and  having  taken 
care  to  keep  their  due  diftance,  the  neft  begins 
again,  and  their  induftry  deferves  commenda- 
tion. But  their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  the 
beginning ; they  foon  grow  weary  of  bringing 
the  materials  of  their  neft  from  diftant  places ; 
and  they  very  eafily  perceive  that  flicks  may  be 
provided  nearer  home,  with  lefs  honefty  indeed, 
but  fome  degree  of  addrefs.  Away  they  go, 
therefore,  to  pilfer  as  fall  as  they  can ; and 
wherever  they  fee  a neft  unguarded,  they  take 

care 
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care  to  rob  it  of  the  very  choiceft  flicks  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  But  thefe  thefts  never 
go  unpunilhed;  and  probably  upon  complaint 
being  made  there  is  a general  punifliment  in- 
flicted. I have  feen  eight  or  ten  rooks  come 
upon  fuch  occafions,  and  fetting  upon  the  new 
nefl  of  the  young  couple  all  at  once,  tear  it  in 
pieces  in  a moment. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find  the 
neceflity  of  going  more  regularly  and  honeftly 
to  work.  While  one  flies  to  fetch  the  materials, 
the  other  fits  upon  the  tree  to  guard  it;  and 
thus  in  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  with  a 
Ikirmifh  now  and  then  between,  the  pair  have 
fitted  up  a commodious  nefl,  compofed  of  flicks 
without,  and  of  fibrous  roots  and  long  grafs 
within.  From  the  inftant  the  female  begins  to 
lay,  all  hoflilities  are  at  an  end  ; not  one  of  the 
whole  grove,  that  a little  before  treated  her  fo 
rudely,  will  now  venture  to  moleft  her ; fo  that 
Ihe  brings  forth  her  brood  with  patient  tranquil- 
lity. Such  is  the  feverity  with  which  even  na- 
tive rooks  are  treated  by  each  other ; but  if  a 
foreign  rook  fliould  attempt  to  make  himfelf  a 
denizen  of  their  fociety,  he  would  meet  with 
no  favour  j the  whole  grove  would  at  once  be  up 
in  arms  againft  him,  and  expel  him  without 
mercy. 

In  fome  countries  thefe  birds  are  confidered 
as  a benefit,  in  others  as  a nuifance : their  chief 
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food  is  the  worm  of  the  dorbeetle  and  corn; 
thus  they  may  be  faid  to  do  as  much  fervice  by 
deftroying  that  noxious  infedt,  as  they  do  injury 
by  confirming  the  produce  of  the  hufbandman’s 
induftry. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kind,  fome  foreign 
forts  might  be  added : I will  take  notice  only-of 
one,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  fize  and  fa- 
fhion  of  its  bill,  mult  not  be  palled  in  filence. 
This  is  the  Calao,  or  horned  Indian  raven,  which 
exceeds  the  common  raven  in  fize,  and  habits 
of  depredation.  But  what  he  differs  in  from 
all  other  birds  is  the  beak,  which,  by  its  length 
and  curvature  at  the  end,  appears  defigned  for 
rapine ; but  then  it  has  a kind  of  horn  Handing 
out  from  the  top,  which  looks  fomewhat  like  a 
fecond  bill,  and  gives  this  bird,  otherwife  fierce 
and  ugly,  a very  formidable  appearance.  The 
horn  fprings  out  of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk  ; 
fo  that  near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad, 
not  unlike  the  hom  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more 
crooked  at  the  tip.  Were  the  body  of  the  bird 
anfwerable  in  fize  to  the  head,  the  calao  would 
exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or  the 
eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  body  being  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  an  hen.  Yet  even  here  there  are 
varieties ; for  in  fuch  of  thofe  birds  as  come 
from  different  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  pro- 
portionable 
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portio  liable  to  the  beak ; in  iuch  as  come  front 
the  Molucca  Iflands,  the  beak  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  body.  Of  what  ufe  this-  extra- 
ordinary excrefcence  is  to, the  bird,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine;  it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind, 
upon  carrion,  and  feldom  has  a living  enemy  to 
cope  with  : Nature  leems  to  fport  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  many  animals,  as  if  (he  were  willing 
to  exhibit  inftances  as  well  of  variety  as'  ceco- 
nomy  in  their  formation. 

C PI  A P.  III. 

Of  the  Magpie , and  its  Affinities. 

'■  > . 1 . ■ 

THERE  are  fuch  a variety  of  birds  that 
may  be  dilPributed  under  this  head,  that 
we  muft  not  expedt  very  precife  ideas  of  any. 
To  have  a ftraight  ftrong  bill,  legs  formed  for 
hopping,  a body  of  about  the  fize  of  a magpie, 
and  party-coloured  plumage,  are  the  only  marks 
by  which  I muft  be  contented  to  diftinguifh 
this  numerous  fantaftic  tribe,  that  add  to  the 
beauty,  though  not  to  the  harmony  of  our  land- 
fcapes.  In  fadf,  their  chattering  every  where 
difturbs  the  melody  of  the  lefter  warblers ; and 
their  noify  courtfhip  not  a little  damps  the  fong 
of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingale. 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  in  our' 
woods,  compared  to  tliofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  line.  There  they  not  only  paint  the  fcenc 
with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage, 
but  ftun  the  ear  with  their  vociferation.  In  thole 
luxurious  forefts,  the  ftnging  birds  are  fcarce 
ever  heard,  but  a hundred  varieties  of  the  pie, 
the  jay,  the  roller,  the  chatterer,  and  the  toucan, 
are  continually  in  motion,  and  with  their  illufive 
mockeries  difturb  or  divert  the  fpe&ator,  as  he 
happens  to  be  difpofed. 

The  Magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with  us, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a defcription. 
Indeed,  were  its  other  accomplifhments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in  com- 
petition. Its  black,  its  white,  its  green  and 
purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  combination  of 
the  gloffes  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any  that 
adorn  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
But  it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a beau, 
to  depreciate  thefe  natural  perfections : vain, 
reftlefs,  loud,  and  quarrelfome,  it  is  an  unwel- 
come intruder  every  where ; and  never  milles 
an  opportunity,  when  it  finds  one,  of  doing 
mifchief. 

The  magpie  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
butcher-bird  in  its  bill,  which  has  a fharp  pro- 
cefs  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as 
in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of 
the  tail,  each  feather  Ihortening  from  the  two 
middlemoft.  But  it  agrees  itill  more  in  its  food, 
living  not  only  upon  worms  and  infeCts,  but 
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alio  upon  fmall  birds  when  they  can  be  feized. 
A wounded  lark,  or  a young  chicken  feparated 
from  the  hen,  are  fure  plunder;  and  the  magpie 
will  even  fometimes  fet  upon  and  ftrike  a 
black-bird. 

The  fame  infolence  prompts  it  to  teize  the 
largeft  animals  when  its  infuits  can  be  offered 
with  fecurity.  They  often  are  feen  perched 
upon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a fheep,  pecking 
up  the  infers  to  be  found  there,  chattering  and 
tormenting  the  poor  animal  at  the  fame  time, 
and  ftretching  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if 
the  beaft  turns  its  head  backward  to  reprehend 
them.  They  feek  out  alfo  the  nefts  of  birds ; 
and,  if  the  parent  efcapes,  the  eggs  make  up 
for  the  deficiency : the  thrufh  and  the  black- 
bird are  but  too  frequently  robbed  by  this 
aflaffin,  and  this  in  fome  meafure  caufes  their 
fcarcity. 

No  food  feems  to  come  amifs  to  this  bird;  it 
fhares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in 
their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in  birds  eggs : 
but  it  feems  poiTefled  of  a provfdence  feldoin 
ufual  with  gluttons ; for  when  it  is  fatisfied  for 
the  prefent,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the 
feail  for  another  occalion.  It  will  even  in  a 
tame  ftate  hide  its  food  when  it  has  done  eating, 
and  after  a time  return  to  the  fecret  hoard  with 
renewed  appetite  and  vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  difcovers  a degree  of  in- 
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ftindt  unufual  to  other  birds.  Its  neft  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed, than  for  the  place  the  magpie  takes  to 
build  it  in.  1 he  neft  is  ufually  placed  con- 
fpicuous  enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  fome 
hawthorn  bufti,  or  on  the  top  of  fome  high  tree. 
The  place,  however,  is  always  found  difficult 
of  accefs ; fo?  the  tree  pitched  upon  ufually 
grows  in  fome  thick  hedge-row,  fenced  by 
brambles  at  the  root;  or  fometimes  one  of  the 
higher  biifties  is  fixed  upon  for  the  purpofe. 
When  the  place  is  thus  chofen  as  inacceffible  as 
poftible  to  men,  the  next  care  is  to  fence  the 
neft  above,  fo  as  to  defend  it  from  all  the  va- 
rious enemies  of  air.  The  kite,  the  crow,  and 
the  fparrow-hawk,  are  to  be  guarded  againft; 
as  their  nefts  have  been  fometimes  plundered 
by  the  magpie,  fo  it  is.  reasonably  feared  that 
they  will  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  retaliate. 
To  prevent  this,  the  magpie’s  neft  is  built  with 
furprifing  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  neft  is  compofed  of  haw- 
thorn branches;  the  thorns  Sticking  outward, 
but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  infer- 
tions.  Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots, 
wool,  and  long  grafs,  and  then  nicely  plaiftered 
all  round  with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the 
neft  being  thus  made  firm  and  commodious,  the 
next  work  is  to  make  the  canopy  which  is  to 
defend  it  above.  This  is  compofed  of  the 
• . fharpefir 
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iharpeft  thorns,  wove  together  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  deny  all  entrance  except  at  the  door, 
which  is  juft  large  enough  to  permit  egrefs  and 
regrefs  to  the  owners.  In  this  fortrefs  the  male 
and  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood  with 
fecurity,  flieltered  from  all  attacks  but  thofe  of 
the  climbing  fchool-boy,  who  often  finds  his 
torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear  a price  for  the 
eggs  or  the  young  ones.  The  magpie,  lays  fix 
or  feven  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour,  lpotted 
with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  preferves  its 
natural  charadter  with  ftridt  propriety.  The 
fame  noify,  mifehievous  habits  attend  it  to  the 
ca°-e  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ; and  being 
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more  cunning,  fo  it  is  alfo  a more  docile  bird 
than  any  other  taken  into  keeping.  Thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  teaching  it  to  fpeak,  have  a 
foolifh  cuftom  of  cutting  its  tongue,  which  only 
puts  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  without  improving 
its  fpeech  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  Its  fpeaking 
is  fometimes  very  diftindt;  but  its  founds  are 
too  thin  and  fharp  to  be  an  exadl  imitation  of 
the  human  voice,  which  the  hoarle  raven  and 
parrot  can  counterfeit  more  exadlly. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  Jay,  which  is 
one  of  the  raoft  beautiful  of  the  Britifh  birds. 
The  forehead  is  white,  ftreaked  with  black; 
the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers, 
which  it  can  eredt  into  a creft  at  pleafure ; the 
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whole  neck,  back,  brcaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a 
faint  purple,  dafhed  with  grey ; the  wings  are 
moft  beautifully  barred  with  a lovely  blue, 
black,  and  white ; the  tail  is  black,  and  the 
feet  of  a pale  brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it 
feeds  upon  fruits,  will  kill  fmall  birds,  and  is 
extremely  docile. 

The  Chatterer  alfo,  which  is  a native  of 
Germany,  may  be  placed  in  this  rank ; and  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former.  It  is  variegated 
with  a beautiful  mixture  of  colours ; red,  a(h- 
colour,  chefnut,  and  yellow:  but  what  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  all  other  birds,  are  the  horny 
appendages  from  the  tips  of  feven  of  the  lefler 
quill  feathers,  which  ftand  bare  of  beards,  and 
have  the  colour  and  glofs  of  the  beft  red  fealing- 
wax. 

I he  Roller  is  not  lefs  beautiful  than  any  of 
the  former.  The  breaft  and  belly  are  blue  ; the 
head  green  ; and  the  wings  variegated  with  blue, 
black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others  by  a fort  of  naked  tubercles  or 
warts  near  the  eyes,  which  ftill  farther  contri- 
bute to  encreafe  its  beauty. 

To  this  clafs  may  be  added  a numerous  lift 
from  all  the  tropical  forefts  of  the  eaft  and  weft  j 
where  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  difcordant 
voices  and  brilliant  plumage.  I will  fix  only 
upon  one,  which  is  the  moft  fingular  of  all  the 
feathered  creation.  This  is  the  Toucan,  a bird 
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of  the  pie  kind,  whofe  bill  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  reft  of  its  whole  body. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  or 
five  varieties.  I will  only  defcribe  the  red- 
beaked  toucan  ; and  as  the  figure  of  this  bird 
makes  the  principal  part  of  its  hiftory,  I will 
follow  Edwards  through  all  the  minutite  of  its 
fingular  conformation.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
and  ftiaped  like  a jack-daw,  with  a large  head 
to  fupport  its  monftrous  bill : this  bill,  from  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point,  is  fix  inches 
and  an  half } and  its  breadth,  in  the  tliickeft  part, 
is  a little  more  than  two.  Its  thicknefs  near 
the  head,  is  one  inch  and  a quarter ; and  it  is  a 
little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap, 
the  under  fide  being  round  alfo ; the  whole  of 
the  bill  extremely  flight,  and  a little  thicker  than 
parchment.  The  upper  chap  is  of  a bright  yel- 
low, except  on  each  fide,  which  is  of  a fine  fcar- 
iet  colour ; as  is  alfo  the  lower  chap,  except  at 
the  bafe,  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head 
.and  the  bill  there  is  a black  line  of  feparation 
all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill ; in  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  noftrils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft 
covered  with  feathers;  which  has  occafioned 
fome  writers  to  fay,  that  the  toucan  has  no  nof- 
trils. Round  the  eyes,  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
is  a fpacc  of  blueifh  fkin,  void  of  feathers,  above 
which  the  head  is  black,  except  a white  fpot  on 
tach  fide  joining  to  the  bale  of  the  upper  chap. 

The 
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The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  belly,-  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under 
fide  of  the  head,  throat,  and  .the  beginning  of 
the  breaft,  are  white.  Between  the  white  on 
the  breaft,  and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a fpace 
of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a new  moon, 
with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet  and 
claws,  are  of  an  alh-colour ; and  the  toes  ftand 
like  thofe  of  parrots,  two  before,  and  two 
behind. 

It  is  reported,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird, 
though  furnifhed  with  fo  formidable  a beak,  is 
harmlefs  and  gentle,  being  fo  eafily  made  tame, 
as  to  fit  and  hatch  its  young  in  houfes.  It  feeds 
chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  very  gree- 
dily, gorging  itfelf  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it 
voids  it  crude  and  unconcodted.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  objedtion  to  the  natives  from  ufing 
it  again  •,  they  even  prefer  it  before  that  pepper 
which  is  frefh  gathered  from  the  tree  : and  feem 
perfuaded  that  the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the  pep- 
per is  qualified  by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its 
noxious  qualities  are  thus  exhaufted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only 
•upon  a vegetable  diet ; and  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
to  which  it  is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm 
countries  where  it  is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer 
fuch  food  to  all  other.  Pozzo,  who  bred  one 

tame,  alferts,  that  it  leaped  up  and  down,  wagged 
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the  tail,  and  cried  with  a voice  refembling  that 
of  a magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame  things  that 
parrots  do;  but  was  moil  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown 
into  die  air,  it  would  moft  dextcroufly  catch 
before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds, 
was  hollow,  and  upon  that  account  very  light, 
fo  that  it  had  but  little  ftrength  in  fo  apparently 
formidable  a weapon : nor  could  it  peck  or  ftrike 
fmartly  therewith.  But  its  tongue  feemed  to 
afliil  the  efforts  of  this  unweildy  machine : it 
was  long,  thin  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of  the 
feathers  on  the  neck  of  a dunghill  cock ; this 
it. moved  up  and  down;  and  often  extended  five 
or  fix  inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a fleih- 
colour,  and  very  remarkably  fringed  on  each  fide 
with  very  finall  filaments,  exactly  refembling  a 
feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has 
greater  ffrength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that 
contains  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a 
kind  of  (heath  for  this  peculiar  ipftrument,  ufed 
by  the  toucan,  not  only  in  making  itfelf  a neft, 
but  alfo  in  obtaining  its  provifion.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  this  bird  builds  its  neft 
in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  previoufly 
fcooped  out  for  this  purpofe ; . and  it  is  not 


very  likely  that  fo  feeble  a bill  could  be  very 
ferviceable  in  working  upon  fu'ch  hard  mate- 
rials. 
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Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its 
young  better  from  external  injury  than  the 
toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  fer- 
pents  to  guard  again!!,  but  a numerous  tribe  of 
monkies,  ftill  more  prying,  mifchievous  and 
hungry  than  all  the  reft.  'The  toucan,  how- 
ever, fcoops  out  its  neft  into  the  hollow  of  fome 
tree,  leaving  only  a hole  large  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  at.  There  it  fits,  with  its  great  beak, 
guarding  the  entrance ; and  if  the  monkey 
ventures  to  offer  a vifft  of  curioffty,  the  toucan 
gives  him  fuch  a welcome,  that  he  prefently 
thinks  proper  vto  pack  off,  and  is  glad  to  efcape 
with  fafety.  ~ * 

„ This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates 
of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft, 
both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  which  is  tender 
and  nourifhing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage, particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breaft. 
The  fkin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off, 
and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks ; and  this 
they  confider  as  an  irrefiftible  addition  to  their 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Wood-pecker , and  its  Affinities . 

WE  come  now  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Wood-peckers;  a clafs  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  all  others,  both  for  their  peculiar 
formation,  their  method  of  procuring  food,  and 
their  manner  of  providing  a place  of  fafety  for 
their  young.  Indeed,  no  other  clafs  of  birds 
feems  more  immediately  formed  for  the  method 
of  life  they  purfue,  being  fitted  by  Nature,  at 
all  points,  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  the  infeiSts  contained  in 
the  body  of  trees ; and  for  this  purpofe  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a ftraight,  hard,  ftrong,  angular  and 
fharp  bill,  made  for  piercing  and  boring.  They 
have  a tongue  of  a very  great  length ; round, 
ending  in  a fharp,  ftifF,  bony  thorn,  dentated 
on  each  fide,  to  ftrike  ants  and  infecfts  when 
diflodged  from  their  cells.  Their  legs  are  fhort 
and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofcs  of  climbing.  Their 
toes  ftand  two  forward,  and  two  backward; 
which  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  holding  by 
branches  of  trees.  They  have  hard  ftifl7  tails, 
to  lean  upon  when  climbing.  They  feed  only 
upon  infects,  and  want  that  inteftine,  which  ana- 
tomifts  call  the  czecum ; a circumftance  peculiar 
to  this  tribe  only. 
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Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many 
varieties  in  each  kind.  They  form  large  colo- 
nies in  the  forefts  of  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  difler  in  hze,  colour,  ancl  appearance  ; 
and  agree  only  in  the  marks  ajjove-mentioned, 
or  in  thofe  habits  which  refult  from  fo  pecu- 
liar a conformation.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  <le- 
fcending  into  a minute  difcrimination  of  every 
fpecies,  let  us  take  one  for  a pattern,  to  which 
all  the  reft  will  be  found  to  bear  the  ftrongeft 
affinity.  Words  can  but  feebly  defcribe  ^the 
plumage  of  a bird  ; but  it  is  the  province  of 
hiftory  to  enter  into  a detail  of  every  animal’s 
purfuits  and  occupations. 

.The  Green  Wood-lpite  or  Wood-pecker  is 
called  the  Rain  Fowl  in  fome  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ; becaufe,  when  it  makes  a greater  noife 
than  ordinary,  it  is  fuppofed  to  foretell  rain.  It 
is  about  the  lize  of  a jay ; the  throat,  breaft,  and 
belly  are  of  a palegreenifh  colour;  and  the  back, 
neck,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  are  green. 
But  the  tongue  of  this  little  animal  makes  its 
moft  diftinguifhed  charaderiftic,  as  it  ferves  for 
its  fupport  and  defence.  As  was  faid  above, 
the  wood-pecker  feeds  upon  infeds;  and  parti- 
cularly on  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  the  body 
of  hollow  or  of  rotting  trees.  The  tongue  is  its 
inftrument  for  killing  and  procuring  this  food ; 
•which  cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.  This 
is  round,  ending  in  a ftift,  Iharp,  bony  tip, 
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dentated  on  both  Tides,  like  the  beard  of  an 
arrow ; and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  plea- 
fure.  Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn 
into  the  bill,  which,  when  fwallowed,  the  dart 
is  again  launched  at  frefh  game.  Nothing  has 
employed  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  this 
part  of  anatomy,  more  than  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  tongue  of  this  bird  performs  its  func- 
tions with  fuch  great  celerity.  The  tongue 
is  drawn  back  into  the  bill  by  the  help  of  two 
(mail  round  cartilages,  fattened  into  the  foi;e-  ” 
mentioned  bony  tip,  and  running  along  the 
length  of  the  tongue.  Thefe  cartilages,  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  take  a circuit  beyond 
the  ears  ; and  being  reflected  backwards  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  make  a large  bow.  The 
mufcular,  fpongy  flefh  of  the  tongue,  enclofes 
thefe  cartilages,  like  a fheath ; and  is  fo  made, 
that  it  may  be  extended  or  contracted  like  a 
worm.  The  cartilages  indeed  have  mufcles 
accompanying  them  along  their  whole  length 
backwards.  But  there  is  (till  another  con- 
trivance ; for  there  is  a broad  mufcle,  joining 
the  cartilages  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  which, 
by  contra£ting  or  dilating,  forces  the  cartilages 
forward  through  the  tongue,  and  then  forces 
the  tongue  and  all  through  the  bill,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  animal’s  prefervation,  in  piercing 
its  prey. 
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' Such  is  the  inftrument  with  which  this  bird 
is  provided ; and  this  the  manner  in  which 
this  inftrument  is  employed.  When  a wood- 
pecker, by  its  natural  fagacity,  finds  out  a 
rotten  hollow  tree,  where  there  are  worms, 
ants  eggs,  or  infe&s,  it  immediately  prepares 
for  its  operations.  Refting  by  its  ftrong  claws, 
and  leaning  on  the  thick  feathers  of  its  tail,  it 
begins  tcx  bore  with  its  fharp  ftrong  beak,  until 
it  difclofes  the  whole  internal  habitation.  Upon 
this,  either  through  pleafure  at  the  fight  of 
its  prey,  or  with  a defire  to  alarm  the  infedt 
colony,  it  fends  forth  a loud  cry,  which  throws 
terror  and  confufion  into  the  whole  infedl 
tribe.  They  creep  hither  and  thither,  feek- 
ing  for  fafety  ; while  the  bird  luxurioully  feafts 
upon  them  at  leifure,  darting  its  tongue  with 
unerring  certainty,  and  devouring  the  whole 
brood. 

The  wood-pecker,  however,  does  not  con- 
fine its  depredations  folely  to  trees,  but  fome- 
times  lights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  for- 
tune at  an  ant-hill.  It  is  not  fo  fecure  of  prey 
there  as  in  the  former  cafe,  although  the  num- 
bers are  much  greater.  They  lie  generally  too 
deep  for  the  bird  to  come  at  them ; and  it  is 
obliged  to  make  up  by  ftratagem  the  defect  of 
power.  I he  wood-pecker  firft  goes  to  their 
hills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them 
abroad  ; it  then  thrufts  out  its  long  red  tongife, 
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which  being  like  a worm,  and  refembiing  their 
ufual  prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  fettle  upon  in 
great  numbers;  however,  the  bitd  watching 
the  propereft  opportunity,  withdraws  its  tongue 
at  a jerk,  and  devours  the  devourers.  This 
ifratagem  it  continues  till  it  has  alarmed  their 
fears;  or  till  it  is  quite  fatisfied. 

As  the  wood-pecker  is  obliged  to  make 
holes  in  trees  to  procure  food,  fo  is  it  alfo  to 
make  cavities  ftill  larger  to  ‘form  its  nefl  and 
to  lay  in.  This  is  performed,  as  ufual,  with 
the  bill ; although  fome  have  affirmed  that  the 
animal  ufes  its  tongue,  as  a gimblet,  to  bore  with. 
But  this  is  a miftake ; and  thofe  that  are  curious, 
may  often  hear  the  noife  of  the  bill  making  its 
way  in  large  woods  and  forefts.  The  wTood- 
pecker  chufes,  however,  tor  tnis  purpofe,  tiees 
that  are  decayed,  or  wood  that  is  loft,  like 
beech,  elm  and  poplar.  In  thefe,  with  very  lit- 
tle trouble,  it  can  make  holes  as  exactly  round, 
as  a mathematician  could  with  compaffes. 
One  of  thefe  holes  the  bird  generally  chufes  for 
its  own  ufe,  to  neftle,-  and  bring  up  its  young 
in  : but  as  they  are  eafily  made,  it  is  delicate  in 
its  choice,  and  often  makes  twenty  before  one 
is  found  fit  to  give  entire  fatisfadfion,  Of  thofe 
which  it  has  made  and  delerted,  other  birds, 
not  fo  good  borers,  and  lefs  delicate  in  their 
choice,  take  pofleffion.  The  jay  and  the 
ifarling  lay  their  '.eggs  in  thefe  holes ; and  bats 
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are  now  and  then  found  in  peaceable  pofleflion. 
Boys  fometimes  have  thruft  in  their  hands'  with 
certain  hopes  of  plucking  out  a bird’s  egg; 
but,  to  their  great  mortification,  have  had  their 
fingers  bitten  by  a bat  at  the  bottom. 

The  wood-pecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its 
neft  with  feathers  or  ftraw ; its  eggs  are  depo- 
fited  in  the  hole,  without  any  thing  to  keep 
them  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  parent’s 
body.  Their  number  is  generally  five  or  fix  ; 
always  white,  oblong,  and  of  a middle  fize. 
When  the  young  are  excluded,  and  before  they 
leave  the  neft,  they  are  adorned  with  a fcarlet 
plumage  under  the  throat,  which  adds  to  their 
beauty. 

In  our  climate,  this  bird  is  contented  with 
fuch  a wainfeot  habitation  as  has  been  deferibed 
for  its  young ; but  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
Guinea  and  Brafil,  they  take  a very  different 
method  to  protect  and  hatch  their  nafeent 
piogeny.  A traveller  who  walks  into  the 
forefts  of  thofe  countries,  among  the  firft 
ftrange  objeCts  that  excite  curiouty,  is  ftruck 
with  the  multitude  of  birds  nefts  hanging  at 
the  extremity  of  almoft  every  branch.  Many 
other  kinds  of  birds  build  in  this  manner;  but 
the  chief  of  them  are  of  the  wood-pecker  kind  : 
and  indeed  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  hiftory 
of  nature,  a more  lingular  inftance  of  the  faga- 
city  of  thofe  little  animals  in  protecting  them- 
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fclves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  they  have  moft  00 
cafton  to  fear.  In  cultivated  countries,  a great 
part  of  the  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to 
hide  or  defend  their  nefts  from  the  invafions  of 
man,  as  he  is  their  moft  dreaded  enemy.  But  in 
the  depth  of  thofe  remote  and  folitary  forefts, 
where  man  is  but  feldom  feen,  the  little  bird  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  man.  The  parent  is 
carelefs  how  much  the  neft  is  expofed  to  general 
notice  ; fatisfied  if  it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe 
rapacious  creatures  that  live  by  robbery  and  fur- 
prize.  If  the  monkey  or  the  fnake  can  be  guard- 
ed againft,  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies  to  fear : 
for  this  purpofe,  its  neft  is  built  upon  the  depend- 
ing points  of  the  moft  outward  branches  of  a 
tall  tree,  fuch  as  the  banana  or  the  plantane.  On 
one  of  thofe  immenfe  trees,  is  feeja  the  moft 
various  and  the  moft  inimical  affemblage  of 
creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  in- 
habited by  monkies  of  fome  particular  tribe, 
that  drive  off  all  others;  lower  down  twine 
about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger 
fnakes,  patiently  waiting  till  fome  unwary  ani- 
mal comes  within  the  fphere  of  their  activity ; 
and  at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  thefe  artificial 
nefts,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited  by  birds 
of  the  moft  delightful  plumage. 

The  neft  is  ufually  formed  in  this  manner : 
when  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  they 
fly  buflly  about,  in  quell  of  a kind  of  mofs, 
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called,  by  foe  Englifli  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries,  old  man's  beard.  It  is  a fibrous  fob- 
fiance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears 
being  moulded  into  any  form,  and  fuffers  being 
glued  together.  This,  therefore,  the  little  wood- 
pecker, called  by  the  natives  of  Brafil  the 
Guiratemga,  foil  glues  by  fome  vifcous  fob- 
flance,  gathered  in  the  forefl,  to  the  extreme# 
branch  of  a tree ; then  building  downward, 
and  ftill  adding  frefo  materials  to  thofe  already 
procured,  a nefl  is  formed,  that  depends,  like 
a pouch,  from  the  point  of  the  branch;  the 
hole  to  enter  at,  is  on  the  fide;  and  all  the 
interior  parts  are  lined  with  the  finer  fibres 
of  the  fame  fubflance,  which  compofe  the 
whole. ' 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  thefe hang- 
ing nefls  ; which  are  made,  by  fome  other  birds, 
with  ftill  fuperior  art.  A little  bird  of  the  Grof- 
beak  kind,  in  the  Philippine  Iflands,  makes  its 
nefl  in  fuch  a manner  that  there  is  no  opening 
but  fiorn  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  the  bird 
enters,  and  goes  up  through  a funnel,  like  a 
chimney,  till  it  comes  to  the  real  door  of  the 
nefl,  which  lies  on  one  fide,  and  only  opens 
into  this  funnel. 

Some  birds  glue  their  nefl  to  the  leaf  of  the 
banana-tree,  which  makes  two  fides  of  their 
little  habitation ; while  the  ether  two  are  arti- 
ficially compofed  by  their  own  induflry.  But 
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thefe,  and  all  of  the  kind,  are  built  with  the 
fame  - precautions  to  guard  the  young  againft 
the  depredations  of  monkies  and  ferpents,  which 
abound  in  every  tree.  The  neft  hangs  there, 
before  the  fpoilers,  a tempting  objedf,  which 
they  can  only  gaze  upon,  while  the  bird  flies  in 
and  out,  without  danger  or  moleflation,  from  fo 
formidable  a vicinity. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Bird  of  Paradife , and  its  Varieties. 

THERE  are  few  birds  that  have  more  de- 
ceived and  puzzled  the  learned  than  this. 
Some  have  defcribed  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
air,  living  only  upon  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
never  refting  below;  others  have  acquiefced  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  hiftory,  but  have  given  it 
flying  infects  to  feed  on.  Some  have  afferted 
that  it  was  without  feet,  and  others  have  ranked 
it  among  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  bird’s  plumage,  and 
the  deformity  of  its  legs,  feem  to  have  given  rife 
to  molt  of  thefe  erroneous  reports.  The  native 
fa v ages  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  of  which  it  is 
an  inhabitant,  were  very  little  ftudious  of  natu- 
ral hiftory;  and,  perceiving  the  inclination  the 
Europeans  had  for  this  beautiful  bird,  carefully 
cut  off  its  legs  before  they  brought  it  to  market; 
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thus  concealing  its  greateft  deformity,  they 
confidered  themfelves  entitled  to  rife  in  their 
» demands  when  they  offered  it  for  fale.  One 
deceit  led  on  to  another;  the  buyer,  finding  the 
bird  without  legs,  naturally  enquired  after  them  ; 
and  the  feller  as  naturally  began  to  affert  that  it 
had  none.  Thus  far  the  European  was  impofed 
upon  by  others ; in  all  the  reft  he  impofed  upon 
himfelf.  Seeing  fo  beautiful  a bird  without 
legs,  he  concluded  that  it  could  live  onlv  in  air, 
where  legs  were  unneceffary.  The  extraordi- 
nary fplendour  of  its  plumage  afirfted  this  decep- 
tion; and  as  it  had  heavenly  beauty,  fo  it  was 
aflerted  to  have  an  heavenly  refidence.  From 
thence  its  namej  and  all  the  falfe  reports  that 
have  been  propagated  concerning  it. 

Error,  however,  is  fnort-lived ; and  time  has 
difcovered  that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but 
very  large  ftrong  ones  for  its  fize.  Credulity 
when  undeceived  runs  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme; and  foon  after  this  harmlefs  bird  was 
branded  with  the  character  of  being  rapacious, 
of  ceftroying  all  thofe  of  fmaller  fize,  and,  from 
the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight,  as  qualified 
peculiarly  for  extenfive  rapine.  The  real  hiftory 
of  this  pretty  animal  is  at  prefent  tolerably  well 
known;  and  it  is  found  to  be  as  harmlefs  as  it 
is  beautiful. 

d here  are  two  kinds  of  the  Bird  of  Paradife ; 
one  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  which  is  more 
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common ; the  other  not  much  larger  than  a 
lark,  which  has  been  defcribed  more  imper- 
fectly. They  are  both  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  birds,  not  only  by  the  fuperior 
vivacity  of  their  tints,  but  by  the  feathers  of 
the  tail,  there  being  two  long  (lender  filaments 
growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump,  thefe 
are  longer  than  the  bird’s  body,  and  bearded 
only  at  the  end.  By  this  mark  the  bird  of  para- 
dife  may  be  eafily  known,  but  (till  more  eafily  by 
its  gaudy  livery,  which  being  fo  very  brilliant, 
demands  to  be  minutely  defcribed. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  body  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a thrufh.  The  tail,  which 
is  about  fix  inches,  is  as  long  as  the  body ; the 
wings  are  large,  compared  with  the  bird’s  other 
dimenfions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  neck 
are  of  a pale  gold-colour.  The  bafe  of  the  bill 
is  furrounded  by  black  feathers,  as  alfo  the  fide 
of  the  head  and  throat,  as  foft  as  velvet,  and 
changeable  like  thofe  on  the  neck  of  a mallard. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a fhining 
green,  mixed  with  gold.  The  body  and  wings 
are  chiefly  covered  with  beautiful  brown,  purple 
and  gold  feathers.  The  uppermoft  part  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  thofe 
under  them  white,  and  longer  than  the  former  j 
for  which  reafon  the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  ap- 
pears to  be  all  white.  But  what  chiefly  excites 
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curiofity  are,  the  two  long  naked  feathers  above- 
mentioned,  which  fpring  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  rump  above  the  tail,  and  which  are  ufually 
about  three  feet  long.  Thefe  are  bearded  only 
atithe  beginning  and  the  end;  the  whole  lhaft 
for  above  two  feet  nine  inches  being  of  a deep 
black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a 
changeable  colour,  like  the  mallard’s  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others 
of  the  pie  kind,  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Iflands,  but  found  in  greateft  numbers  in  that 
of  Aro.  There,  in  the  delightful  and  fpicy 
woods  of  the  country,  do  thefe  beautiful  crea- 
tures fly  in  large  flocks;  fo  that  the  groves 
which  produce  the  .richeft  fpices  produce  the 
flneft  birds  alfo.  The  inhabitants  themfelves 
are  not  infenfible  of  the  pleafure  thefe  afford, 
and  give  them  the  name  of  God’s  birds,  as  be- 
ing fuperior  to  all  others  that  he  has  made. 
They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  gene- 
rally perch  upon  the  fame  tree.  They  are  called 
by  fome,  the  Swallows  of  Ternate,  from  their 
rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  continually 
on  the  wing  in  purfuit  of  infers,  their  ufual 
N prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its 
tempeftuous  feafon,  when  rains  and  thunders 
continually  difturb  the  atmolphere,  thefe  birds 
are  then  but  feldom  feen.  It  is  thouo-ht  that 
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they  then  fly  to  other  countries,  where  their  food 
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appears  in  greater  abundance ; for,  like  fwallows, 
they  have  their  Hated  times  of  return.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  they  are 
feen  in  great  numbers  flying  together;  and,  as 
the  inhabitants  would  have  us  believe,  following 
their  king,  who  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
by  the  luftre  of  his  plumage,  and  that  refpedl 
and  veneration  which  is  paid  him.  In  the  even- 
ing they  perch  upon  the  higheft  trees  of  the 
foreft,  particularly  one  which  bears  a red  berry, 
upon  which  they  fometimes  feed,  when  other 
food  fails  them.  In  what  manner  they  breed, 
or  what  may  be  the  number  of  their  young,  as 
yet  remains  for  difcovery. 

The  natives,  who  make  a trade  of  killing 
and  felling  thefe  birds  to  the  Europeans,  gene- 
rally conceal  themfelves  in  the  trees  where  they 
refort,  and  having  covered  themfelves  up  from 
fight  in  a bower  made  of  the  branches,  they 
fhoot  at  the  birds  with  reedy  arrows ; and,  as 
they  aflert,  if  they  happen  to  kill  the  king,  they 
then  have  a good  chance  for  killing  the  greateft 
part  of  the  flock.  The  chief  mark  by  which 
they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers 
in  his  tail,  which  have  eyes  like  thofe  of  a pea- 
cock. When  they  have  taken  a number  of 
thefe  birds,  their  ufual  method  is  to  gut  them 
and  cut  off  their  legs ; they  then  run  a hot  iron 
into  the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internal  moif- 
ture ; and  filling  the  cavity  with  falts  and  fpices, 
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they  fell  them  to  the  Europeans  for  a perfect 
trifle. 


CHAP.  VI. 

. The  Cuckoo , and  its  Varieties. 

FROM  a bird  of  which  many  fables  have 
been  reported,  we  pafs  to  another  that  has 
not  given  lefs  fc ope  to  fabulous  invention.  The 
note  of  the  Cuckoo  is  known  to  all  the  world; 
the  hiftory  and  nature  of  the  bird  itfelf  ftill 
remains  in  great  obfcurity.  That  it  devours 
its  parent ; that  it  changes  its  nature  with  the 
feafon,  and  becomes  a fparrow-hawk ; were  fables 
invented  of  this  bird,  and  are  now  fufliciently 
refuted.  But  where  it  refides  in  winter,  or  how 
it  provides  for  its  fupply  during  that  feafon>  ftili 
continues  undifcovered. 

This  Angular  bird,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  a pigeon,  fhaped  like  a magpie,  and  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  other 
birds,  by  its  round  prominent  noftrils.  Having 
difappeared  all  the  winter,  it  difcovers  itlelf  in 
our  country  early  in  the  fpring,  by  its  well 
known  call.  Its  note  is  heard  earlier  or  later  as 
the  feafon  feems  to  be  more  or  lefs  forward,  and 
the  weather  more  or  lefs  inviting.  From  the 
chearful  voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer  may  be 
inftrudted  in  the  real  advancement  of  the  year. 

The 
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The  fallibility  of  human  calendars  is  but  too 
well  known  but  from  this  bird’s  note  the  huf- 
bandman  may  be  taught  when  to  fow  his  mod 
ufeful  feeds,  and  do  fuch  work  as  depends 
upon  a certain  temperature  of  the  air.  Thefe 
feathered  guides  come  to  us  heaven-taught, 
and  point  out  the  true  commencement  of  the 
• feafon. 

T he  cuckoo,  that  was  fdent  fome  time  after 
its  appearance,  begins  at  firft  feebly,  and  at  very 
diftant  intervals,  to  give  its  call,  which,  as  the 
fummer  advances,  improves  both  in  its  frequency 
and  loudnefs.  This  is  an  invitation  to  court- 
fhip,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who  fits  gene- 
rally perched  upon  fome  dead  tree,  or  bare 
bough,  and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as 
foon  as  the  genial  feafon  is  over.  His  note  is 
pleafant  though  uniform ; and,  from  an  afTocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  feldom  occurs  to  the  memory 
without  reminding  us  of  the  fweets  of  fummer. 
Cuftom  too  has  affixed  a more  ludicrous  affocia- 
tion  to  this  note ; which,  however,  we  that  are 
bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  about.  This  re- 
proach feems  to  arife  from  this  bird’s  making 
ufe  of  the  bed  or  neft  of  another  to  depofit  its 
own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  female  makes  no  neft  of  her  own. 
She  repairs  for  that  purpofe  to  the  neft  of 
fome  other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or 
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hedge-fparrow,  and  having  devoured  the  eggs 
of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place.  She 
ufually  lays  but  one,  which  is  fpeckled,  and  of 
the  fize  of  a blackbird’s.  This  the  fond  foolifh 
bird  hatches  with  great  affiduity,  and,  when 
excluded,  finds  no  difference  in  the  great  ill- 
looking  changeling  from  her  own.  To  fupply 
this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurfe 
toils  with  urmfual  labour,  no  way  fenfible  that 
fhe  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one 
of  the  inoft  deftruftive  robbers  of  her  future 
progeny. 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  thefe  birds  were 
carnivorous ; but  Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of 
breeding  up  feveral,  and  found  that  they  would 
not  feed  upon  bread  or  corn  ; but  flefh  and  in- 
fects were  their  favourite  nourifhment.  He 
found  it  a very  difficult  talk  to  teach  them  to 
peck ; for  he  was  obliged  to  feed  them  for  a 
full  month,  after  they  were  grown  as  big  as-  the 
mother.  Infe&s,  however,  feemed  to  be  their 
peculiar  food  when  young ; for  they  devoured 
flefh  by  a kind  of  conftraint,  as  it  was  always 
put  into  their  mouths ; but  meal-worm  i'nfedcs 
they  flew  to,  and  fwallowed  of  their  own  ac- 
cord moll  greedily.  Indeed,  their  gluttony  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider  the 
capacity  of  their  ftomach,  which  is  enormous, 
and  reaches  from  the  breaft-bone  to  the  vent. 
It  is  partly  membranous,  partly  mufcular,  and  of 
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a prodigious  capacity  ; yet  ftill  they  are  not  to  be 
fuppofed  as  birds  of  prey,  for  they  have  neither 
the  ilrength  nor  the  courage.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  weak  and  fearful,  as  appears 
by  their  flying  from  fmall  birds  which  every 
where  purfue  them.  The  young  birds  are  brown 
mixed  with  black  ; and  in  that  {late  they  have 
been  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for 
flight,  follows  its  fuppofed  parent  but  for  a little 
time ; its  appetites  for  infeft  food  encrealing,  as 
it  finds  no  great  chance  for  a fupply  in  imitat- 
ing its  little  inftrudtor,  it  parts  good  friends, 
the  ftep-child  feldom  offering  any  violence  to  its 
nurfe.  Neverthelefs,  all  the  little  birds  of  the 
grove  feem  to  confider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an 
enemy,  and  revenge  the  caufe  of  their  kind  by 
their  repeated  infults.  They  purfue  it  wherever 
it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  fhelter  in  the  thickefl: 
branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree.  All  the 
fmaller  birds  form  the  train  of  its  purfuers 3 but 
the  wry-neck,  in  particular,  is  found  the  moil 
active  in  the  chace 3 and  from  thence  it  has  been 
called  by  many  the  cuckoo’s  attendant  and  pro- 
vider. But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a 
friendly  intention  3 it  only  purfues  as  an  infulter, 
or  a fpy,  to  warn  all  its  little  companions  of  the 
cuckoo’s  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  v 
continues  to  refide,  or  to  be  feen  amongft  us. 

But 
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.But  early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally 
tlifappears,  and  its  pafl’age  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  country.  Some  fuppofe  that  it  lies  hid 
in  hollow  trees  ; and  others  that  it  pafles  into 
warmer  climates.  Which  of  thefe  opinions  is 
true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  re- 
lated on  either  fide  that  can  be  totally  relied  on. 
To  fupport  the  opinion  that  they  remain -torpid 
during  the  winter,  at  home,  Willughby  intro- 
duces the  following  flory,  which  he  delivers 
upon  the  credit  of  another.  <c  The  fervants  of 
tc  a gentleman,  in  the  country,  having  flocked 
<c  up,  in  one  of  their  meadows,  fome  old  dry 
“ rotten  willows,  thought  proper,  on  a certain 
“ occafion,  to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a 
u frove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put  into  the 
“ furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as  ufual.  But 
u foon,  to  the  great  furprize  of  the  family,  was 
“ heard  the  voice  of  a cuckoo,  finging  three  times 
“ from  under  the  flove.  Wondering  at  fo  ex- 
“ traordinary.  a cry  in  winter  time,  the  fervants 
“ ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  fur- 
“ nace,  and  in  the  midft  of  one  of  them  faw 
“ fomething  move  : wherefore,  taking  an  ax,  they 
“ opened  the  hole,  and  thrulling  in  their  hands, 
“ firft  they  plucked  out  nothing  but  feathers ; 
“ afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a living  animal ; 
“ and  this  was  the  cuckoo,  that  had  waked  fo 
“ very  opportunely  for  its  own  fafety.  It  was, 
tc  indeed,”  continue-s  our  hiftorian,  K brifk  and 
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u lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers, 
“ and  without  any  winter  provilion  in  its  hole* 
“ This  cucko°  the  boys  kept  two  years  af- 
« wards  alive  in  the  ftove;  but  whether 

it  repaid  them  with  a fecond  fong,  the  au- 

“ thor  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to  in- 
“ form  us.” 

The  moft  probable  opinion  on  this  fubjetft 
is,  that  as  quails  and  woodcocks  fhift  their 
habitations  in  winter,  fo  alfo  does  the  cuckoo ; 
but  to  what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it 
has  been  ever  feen  on  its  journey,  are 

queftions  that  I am  wholly  incapable  of  re- 
folving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  differing  in  their 
colours  but  their  fize.  Briffon  makes  not  lefs 
than  twenty-eight  forts  of  them  j but  what  ana- 
logy they  bear  to  ourEnglifh  cuckoo  I will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  He  talks  of  one, 
particularly  of  Brafil,  as  making  a moft  horrible 
noife  in  the  forefts ; which,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
muft  be  a very  different  note  from  that  by  which 
our  bird  is  diftinguifhed  at  home. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Parrot.,  and.  its  Affinities. 

TH  E Parrot  is  the  bell  known  among  us 
of  all  foreign  birds,  as  it  unites  the 
greateft  beauty  with  the  greateft  docility.  Its 
voice  alfo  is  more  like  a man’s  than  that  of  any 
other ; the  raven  is  too  hoarfe,  and  the  jay  and 
magpie  too  Ihrill,  to  refemble  the  truth ; the  par- 
rot’s note  is  of  the  true  pitch,  and  capable  of 
a number  of  modulations  that  even  fome  of  our 
orators  might  wifli  in  vain  to  imitate. 

The  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
fpeak,  and  the  great  number  of  words  which  it 
is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  lefs  furprifing. 
We  are  allured,  by  a grave  writer,  that  one  of 
thefe  was  taught  to  repeat  a whole  fonnet  from 
Petrarch  : and  that  I may  not  be  wanting  in 
my  inllance,  I have  leen  a parrot,  belonging  to  a 
dilliller,  who  had  fuffered  pretty  largely  in  his 
circumftances  from  an  informer  who  lived  op- 
pofite  him,  very  ridiculoully  employed.  This 
bird  was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  com- 
mandment, Thou  Jhalt  noibear falfc  witnefs  againfi 
thy  neighbour , with  a very  clear,  loud,  articu- 
late voice.  The  bird  was  generally  placed  in 
its  cage  over-againlt  the  informer’s  houfe,  and 
8 delighted 
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delighted  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its 
perl'evering  exhortations. 

Willughby  tells  a ftory  of  a parrot,  which  is 
not  fo  dull  as  thofe  ufually  brought  up  when  this 
bird's  facility  of  talking  happens  to  be  the  fub- 
je<£L  « A parrot  belonging  to  king  Henry  the 
“ Seventh,  who  then  relided  at  Weftminfter,  in 
“ his  palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  ' 
“ to  talk  many  words  from  the  palTengers  as 
“ they  happened  to  take  water.  One  day,  fport- 
“ inS  on  its  perch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the 
“ water,  at  the  fame  time  crying  out,  as  loud 
“ as  he  could,  A boat!  twenty  pound  for  a boat  / 

“ A waterman,  who  happened  to  be  near 
hearing  the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the 
“ parrot  was  floating,  and  taking  him  up  re- 
ftored  him  to  the  king.  As  it  feems  the 
“ bird  a favourite,  the  man  infifted  that  he 
u ought  to  have  a reward  rather  equal  to  his 
“ Services  than  his  trouble  5 and,  as  the  parrot 
“ had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  faid  the  king 
“ was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it.  The  king 
u at  laft  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's  own 
“ determination,  which  the  bird  hearing,  cried 
u Give  the  knave  a groat” 

The  parrot,  which  is  fo  common  as  a foreign 
bird  with  us,  is  equally  fo  as  an  indigenous  bird 
in  the  climates  where  it  is  produced.  The  fo- 
refts  fwarm  with  them ; and  the  rook  is  not 
better  known  with  us  than  the  parrot  in  almoft 

every 
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every  part  of  the.  Eaft  and  Weftern  Indies.  It 
is  in  vain  that(our  naturalifts  have  attempted  to 
arrange  the  various-  fpecies  of  this  bird  5 new 
varieties  daily  offer  to  puzzle  the  fyftem-maker, 
or  to  demonftrate  the  narrownefs  of  his  cata- 
logues. Linnaeus  makes  the  number  of  its  va- 
rieties amount  to  forty-feven ; while  Briffon 
doubles  the  number,  and  extends  his  catalogue 
to  ninety-five.  Perhaps  even  this  lift  might  be 
encreafed,  were  every  accidental  change  of  co- 
lour to  be  coniidered  as.  conftituting  .a  new 
fpecies.  But,  in  fatft,  natural  hiftory  gains  lit- 
tle by  thefe  difcoveries ; and  as  its  dominions 
are  extended  it  becomes  more  barren.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  by  fenfible  travellers,  that  the  natives  of 
Brafil  can  change  the  colour  of  a parrot’s  plu- 
mage by  art.  If  this  be  true,  and  I am  apt  to 
lieve  the  information,  they  can  make  new  fpe- 
cies at  pleafure,  and  thus  cut  out  endlefs  work 
for  our  nomenclators  at  home. 

Thofe  who  ufually  bring  thefe  birds  over  are 
content  to  make  three  or  four  diftindlions,  to 
' which  they  give  names ; and  with  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  I will  content  myfelf  alfo.  The  large 
kind,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a raven,  are  called 
Maccaws;  the  next  fize  are  fimply  called  Par- 
rots ; thofe  which  are  entirely  white  are  called 
Lories ; and  the  leffer  fize  of  all  are  called  Para- 
keets; The  difference  between  even  theie  s 
rather  in  the  fize  than  in  any  other  peculiar 
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conformation,  as  they  are  all  formed  alike,  hav- 
ing toes  two  before  and  two  behind  for  climb- 

O 

ing  and  holding  ; ftrong  hooked  bills  for  break- 
ing open  nuts,  and  other  hard  fubftances,  on 
which  they  feed ; and  loud  harfti  voices,  by 
which  they  fill  their  native  woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  the 
conformation ; and  firft,  their  toes  are  contrived 
ill  a fingular  manner,  which  appears  when  they 
walk  or  climb,  and  when  they  are  eating.  For 
the  firft  purpofe  they  ftretch  two  of  their  toes 
forward  and  two  backward  ; but  when  they  take 
their  meat,  and  bring  it  to  their  mouths  with 
their  foot,  they  dextroufiy  and  nimbly  turn  the 
greater  hind  toe  forward,  fo  as  to  take  a firmer 
grafp  of  the  nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  going  to 
feed  on,  {landing  all  the  while  upon  the  other 
leg.  Nor  even  do  they  prefent  their  food  in 
the  ufual  manner;  for  other  animals  turn  their 
meat  inwards  to  the  mouth ; but  thefe,  ij»  a 
feemingly  aukward  pofition,  turn  their  meat  out- 
wards, and  thus  hold  the  hardeft  nuts,  as  if  in 
one  hand,  till  with  their  bills  they  break  the 
{hell,  and  extra#  the  kernel. 

The  bill  is  falhioned  with  {till  greater  pecu- 
liarities ; for  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  are  both  moveable.  In  moft  other  birds 
the  upper  chap  is  conne£led,  and  makes  but 
one  piece  with  the  fkull ; but  in  thefe,  and  in 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  the  feathered  tribe  more, 
, Vol.  V.  M the 
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the  upper  chap  is  conne£ted  to  the  bone  of  the. 
head  by  a ftrong  membrane,  placed  on  each 
fide,  that  lifts  and  depreffes  it  at  pleafure.  By 
this  contrivance  they  can  open  their  bills  the 
wider;  which  is  not  a little  ufeful,  as  the  upper 
chap  is  fo  hooked  and  fo  over-hanging,  that* 
if  the  lower  chap  only  had  motion,  they  could 
fcarce  gape  fufticiently  to  take  any  thing  in  for 
their  nourifhment. 

. Such  are  the  ufes  of  the  beak  and  the  toes 
when  ufed  feparately,  but  they  are  often  em- 
ployed both  together,  when  the  bird  is  exercifed 
in  climbing.  As  thefe  birds  cannot  readily  hop 
from  bough  to  bough,  their  legs  not  being 
adapted  for  that  purpofe,  they  ufe  both  the  beak 
and  the  feet;  firfl  catching  hold  with  the  beak, 
as  if  with  a hook,  then  drawing  up  the  legs  and 
fattening  them,  then  advancing  the  head  and  the 
beak  again,  and  fo  putting  forward  the  body  and 
the  feet  alternately,  till  they  attain  the  height 
they  afpire  to. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  a man  ; for  which  reafon,  fome  pretend 
that  it  is  fo  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human 
fpeech ; but  the  organs  by  which  thefe  founds 
are  articulated  lie  farther  down  in  the  throat, 
being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the 
os  hyoides  has  in  thefe  birds  above  others. 

- The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in 
Europe,  will  not,  however,  breed  here.  The 

climate 
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climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  conftitution  ; 
and  though  it  bears  our  winter  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  yet  it  always  feems  fenfible  of  its 
rigour,  and  lofes  both  its  fpirit  and  appetite 
during  the  colder  part  of  the  feafon.  It  then 
becomes  torpid  and  inadtive,  and  feems  quite 
changed  from  that  buftling  loquacious  animal 
which  it  appeared  in  its  native  forefts,  where  it 
is  almoft  ever  upon  the  wing.  Notwithftanding, 
the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a confiderable 
time,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to ; and,  indeed, 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  it  employs  but  too  great 
a part  of  fome  people’s  attention. 

The  extreme  fagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird 
may  plead  as  the  beft  excufe  for  thofe  who  fpend 
whole  hours  in  teaching  their  parrots  to  fpeak ; 
-and,  indeed,  the  bird,  on  thofe  occafions,  feems 
the  wifeft  animal  of  the  two.  It  at  firft  obfti* 
nately  refills  all  inftrudtion ; but  feems  to  be 
won  by  perfeverance,  makes  a few  attempts  to 
imitate  the  firft  founds,  and  when  it  has  got  one 
word  diftinct,  all  the  fucceeding  come  with 
greater  facility.  The  bird  generally  learns  moft 
in  thofe  families  where  the  mafter  or  miftrefs 
have  the  leaft  to  do  ; and  becomes  more  expert, 
in  proportion  as  its  inftrudlors  are  idly  alliduous. 
In  going  through  the  towns  of  France  fome 
time  fince,  I could  not  help  obferving  how  much 
plainer  their  parrots  fpoke  than  ours,  and  how 
very  diftindtly  I underftood  their  parrots  fpeak 
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French,  when  I could  not  uriderftand  our  own, 
though  they  (poke  my  native  language.  I was 
at  firft  for  afcribing  it  to  the  different  .qualities 
of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  entering  into 
an  elaborate  difcuffion  on  the  vowels  and  confo- 
nants  ; but  a friend  that  was  with  me  folved  the 
difficulty  at  once,  by  affuring  me-that  the  French 
women  fcarce  did  any  thing  elfe  the  whole  day 
than  fit  and  inftruct  their  feathered  pupils ; and 
that  the  birds  were  thus  diftinft  in  their  leffons  in 
confequence  of  continual  fchooling. 

The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  very  ex- 
pert, but  nothing  to  thofe  of  the  Brafils,  where 
the  education  of  a parrot  is  confidered  as  a very 
ferious  affair.  The  hiftory  of  Prince  Maurice’s 
parrot,  given  us  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  here;  but  Clufius  affures 
us  that  the  parrots  of  that  country  are  the  moft 
fenfible  and  cunning  of  all  animals  not  endued 
with  reafon.  The  great  parrot,  called  the 
Aicurous,  the  head  of  which  is  adorned  with 
yellow,  red,  and  violet,  the  body  green,  the 
ends  of  the  wings  red,  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
long  and  yellow;  this  bird,  he  afferts,  which 
is  feldom  brought  into  Europe,  is  a prodigy  of 
underftanding.  “ A certain  Brafdian  woman, 
w that  lived  in.  a village  two  miles  diltant  from 
“ the  illand  on  which  we  refided,  had  a parrot  of 
w this  kind  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  place. 

“ It  feemed  endued  with  fuch  undemanding,  as 
x . “ to 
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“ to  difcern  and  comprehend  whatever  fhe  faid 
11  to  it.  As  we  fometimes  ufed  to  pafs  by  that 
“ woman’s  houfe,  fhe  ui'ed  to  call  upon  us  to 
u flop,  promifmg,  if  we  gave  her  a comb,  or  a 
“ looking-glafs,  that  fhe  would  make  her  parrot 
“ fing  and  dance  to  entertain  us.  If  we  agreed 
“ to  her  requeft,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  pronounced 
“ fome  words  to  the  bird,  it  began  not  only  to 
<£  leap  and  lkip  on  the  perch  on  which  it  flood, 
“ but  alfo  to  talk  and  to  whiffle,  and  imitate  the 
“ fhoutings  and  exclamations  of  the  Brafilians 
“ when  they  prepare  for  battle.  In  brief,  when 
“ it  came  into  the  v/oman’s  head  to  bid  it  fing, 
<c  it  fang ; to  dance,  it  danced.  But  if,  contrary 
<c  to  our  promife,  we  refufed  to  give  the  wo- 
<(  man  the  little  prefent  agreed  on,  the  parrot 
“ feemed  to  fympathize  in  her  refentment,  and 
“ was  filent  and  immoveable ; neither  could  we, 
M by  any  means,  provoke  it  to  move  either  foot 
u or  tongue.” 

This  fagacity,  which  parrots  fhew  in  a do- 
meflic  flate,  leems  alfo  natural,  to  them  in  their 
native  refidence  among  the  woods.  They  live 
together  in  flocks,  and  mutually  affifl  each  other 
againfl  other  animals,  either  by  their  courage 
or  their  notes  of  warning.  They  generally 
breed  in  hollow  trees,  where  they  make  a round 
hole,  and  do  not  line  their  nefl  within.  If  they 
find  any  part  of  a tree  beginning  to  rot  from  the 
breaking  off  a branch,  or  any  fuch  accident, 
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this  they  take  care  to  fcoop,  and  to  make  the 
hole  fufficiently  wide  and  convenient;  but  it 
fometimes  happens  that  they  are  content  with 
the  hole  which  a wood-pecker  has  wrought 
out  with  greater  eafe  before  them ; and  in 
this  they  prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their 
young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs;  and  probably 
the  fmaller  kind  may-  lay  more;  for  it  is  a rule 
that  univerfally  holds  through  nature,  that  the 
final  left  animals  are  always  the  moft  prolific'; 
for  being,  from -their  natural  v/eaknefs,  more 
fubjecSl  to  devaftation,  Nature  finds  it  neceflary 
to  replenifh  the  fpecies  by  fuperior  fecundity. 
In  'general,-  however,  the  number  of  their  eggs 
is  ftinted  to  two,  like  thofe  of  the  pigeon,  and 
they  are  about  the  fame  fize.  They  are  always 
marked  with  little  fpecks,  like  thofe  of  a par- 
tridge ; and  fome  travellers  allure  us,  that  they 
are  always  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  talleft, 
fbfligh'teft,  and  the  largeft  trees.  The  natives 
of  thefe  countries,  who  have  little  elfe  to  do, 
are  very  affiduous  in  fpying  out  the  places 
where  the  parrot  is  feen  to  neftle,  and  generally 
come  with  great  joy  to  inform  the  Europeans, 
if  there  be  any,  of  the  difcovery.  As  thoffe 
birds  have  always  the  greateft  docility  that  are 
'taken  young,  fuch  a neft  is  often  confidered  as 
worth  taking  fome  trouble  to  be  poflefied  of ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  ufual  method  of  com- 
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ing  at  the  young  is,  by  cutting  down  the  tre£. 
In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it  often  happens  that-  the 
young  parrots  are  killed ; but  if  one  of  them 
luryives  the  fhock,  it  is’ confidered  as  a fufficient 
recompence. 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  thefe  birds  are 
fought  when  young ; for  it  is  known  they  al- 
\yays  fpeak  befl  when  their  ear  has  not  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  harfti  notes'  of  the  wild  ones. 
But  as  the  natives  are  notable  upon  all  occafions 
to  fupply  the  demand  for  young  ones,  they  afe 
contented  to  take  the  did ; and  for  that  purpofe 
(hoot  them  in  the  woods  with  heavy  arrows, 
headed  with’  cotton,  which  knocks  down  the 
bird  without  killing  it.  The  parrots  thus  flunned 
are  carried  home : fome  die,  but  others  recovef, 
and,  by  kind  ufage  and  plentiful  food,  become 
talkative  and  noify. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  fake  of  their  converfaticm 
alone  that  the  parrot  is  fought  after  among  the 
favages ; for,  though  fome  of  them  are  but  tough 
arid  ill-tafted,  yet  there  are  other  forts,  particu- 
larly of  the  fmall  parakeet  tribe,  that  are  very 
delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains,  that  what- 
ever fruit  or  grain  thefe  birds  moflly  feed  upon, 
their  flefh  partakes  of  the  flavour,  and  bedorrfts 
good  or  ill  tailed,  according  to  the  quality  of 
their  particular  diet.  When  the  guava  is  ripe, 
they  are  at  that  feafon  fat  and  tender ; if  they 
feed  upon  the  feed  of  the  acajou,  their  flefh 
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contra&s  an  agreeable  flavour  of  garlick;  if 
they  feed  upon  the  feed  of  the  fpicy  trees,  their 
flefh  then  taftes  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  infupportably  bitter  if  the 
berries  they  feed  on  are  of  that  quality.  The 
feed  of  the  cotton-tree  intoxicates  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  wine  does  man;  and  even  wine 
itfelf  is  drunk  by  parrots,  as  Ariftotle  allures  us, 
by  which  they  are  thus  rendered  more  talkative 
and  amufing.  But  of  all  food,  they  are  fondeft 
of  the  carthamus,  or  baftard  faffron;  which, 
though  flrongly  purgative  to  man,  agrees  per- 
fectly with  their  conftitution,  and  fattens  them 
in  a very  fnort  time. 

Of  the  parakeet  kind  in  Brafil,  Labat  allures 
us,  that  they  are  the  raoft  beautiful  in  their 
plumage,  and  the  moft  talkative  birds  in  nature. 
They  are  very  tame,  and  appear  fond  of  man- 
kind; they  feem  pleafed  with  holding  parley 
with  him;  they  never  have  done;  but  while 
he  continues  to  talk,  anfwer  him,  and  appear 
refolved  to  have  the  lafb  word : but  they  are 
poflefied  of  another  quality  which  is  fufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  this  aflociation  t their  flefh  is  the 
moll  delicate  imaginable,  and  highly  efteemed 
by  thofe  who  are  fonder  of  indulging  their  ap- 
petites than  their  ears.  The  fowler  walks  into 
the  woods,  where  they  keep  in  abundance  ; but 
as.  they  are  green,  and  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  among  which  they  fit,  he  only  hears  thc.ir 
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prattle,  without  being  able  to  fee  a fingle  bird  ; 
he  looks  round  him,  fenfible  that  his  game  is 
within  gun-fhot  in  abundance,  but  is  mortified 
to  the  laft  degree  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee 
them.  Unfortunately  for  tnefe  little  animals, 
they  are  reftlefs  and  ever  on  the  wing,  fo  that  in 
flying  from  one  tree  to  another  he  has  but  too 
frequent  opportunities  of  deftroying  them ; for 
as  foon  as  they  have  flripped  the  tree  on  which 
they  fate  of  all  its  berries,  fome  one  of  them 
flies  oft  to  another  > and,  if  that  be  found  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  it  gives  a loud  call,  which  all  the 
reft  refort  to.  That  is  the  opportunity  the 
fowler  has  long  been  waiting  for,  he  fires  in 
among  the  flock  while  they  are  yet  on  the 
wing ; and  he  feldom  fails  of  bringing  down  a 
part  of  them.  But  it  is  fingular  enough  to  fee 
them  when  they  find  their  companions  fallen. 
They  fet  up  a loud  outcry,  as  if  they  were  chid- 
ing their  dcflroyer,  and  do  not  ceafe  till  they  fee 
him  preparing  for  a fecond  charge. 

But,  though  there  are  fo  many  motives  for 
deftroying  thefe  beautiful  birds,  they  are  in  very 
great  plenty  j.  and  in  fome  countries  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  they  are  confidered  by  the  Negroes  as 
their  greateft  tormentors.  The  flocks  of  parrots 
perfecute  them  with  their  unceafing  fereaming  ; 
and  devour  whatever  fruits  they  attempt  to  pro- 
duce by  art  in  their  little  gardens.  In  other 
places  they  are  not  fo  deftru£tive,  but  fufEciently 
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'common ; and,  indeed,  there  is  fcarce  a country 
of  the  tropi.cal  climates  that  has  not  many  of 
the  common  kinds  as  well  as  fome  peculiarly  its 
own.  Travellers  have  counted  more  than  an 
hundred  different  kinds  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  only;  there  is  one  country  in  particular, 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  multitude  of  parrots  which 
are  feen  in  its  woods.  There  are  white  parrots 
feen  in  the  burning  regions  of  Ethiopia ; in  the 
Eaft -Indies,  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize;  in 
South  America,  they  are  docile  and  talkative ; 
m all  the  iflands  of  the  Pacific  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  they  fwarm  in. great  variety  and 
abundance,  and  add  to  the  fplendour  of  thofe 
woods  which  Nature  has  dreffed  in  eternal 
green. 

So  generally  are  thefe  birds  known  at  prefent, 
and  fo  great  is  their  variety,  that  nothing  feems 
more  extraordinary  than  that  there  was  hut  one 
fort  of  them  known  among  the  ancients,  and 
that  at  a time  when  they  pretended  to  be  maffers 
of  the  world.  If  nothing  elfe  could  ferve  to 
fhew  the  vanity  of  a Roman’s  boaft,  the  parrot- 
tribe  might  be  an  inftance,  of  which  there  are 
an  hundred  kinds  now  known,,  not  one  of 
which  naturally  breeds  in  the  countries  that 
acknowledged  the  Roman  power.  The  green 
parakeet,  with  a red  neck,  was  the  firft  of  this 
kind  that  was  brought  into  Europe,,  and  thfc 
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only  ohe  that  was  known  to  the  ancients  From 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  age  of 
Nero.  This  was  brought  from  India;  and 
when  afterwards  the  Romans  began  to  feek  and 
rummage  through  all  their  dominions,  for  new 
and  unheard-of  luxuries,  they  at  laft  found 
out  others  in  Gaganda,  an  ifland  of  Ethiopia, 
which  they  conlidered  as  an  extraoi  dinary  dis- 
covery. 

Parrots  have  ufually  the  fame  diforders  with 
other  birds ; and  they  have  one  or  two  peculiar 
to  their  kind.  They  are  fometimes  ftruck  by 
a kind  of  apopledbic  blow,  by  which  they  fall 
from  their  perches,  and  for  a while  feem  ready 
to  expire.  The  other  is  the  growing  of  the 
beak,  which  becomes  fo  very  much  hooked  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  eating.  Thefe 
infirmities,  however,  do  not  hinder  them  from 
being  long-lived;  for  a parrot  well  kept  will 
live  five  or  fix  and  twenty  years. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


The  Pigeon , and  its  Varieties . 

' HIS  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its- 


I great  fecundity,  we  have,  in  fome  mea- 
sure, reclaimed  from  a ftate  of  nature,  and 
taught  to  live  in  habits  of  dependence-  Indeed,, 
its  fecundity  feems  to  be  encreafcd  by  human 
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cultivation,  fince  thofe  pigeons  that  live  in  a 
wild  flate,  in  the  woods,  are  by  no  means  fo 
fruitful  as  thofe  in  our  pigeon-houfes  nearer 
home.  The  power  of  encreafe  in  moft  birds 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  their  food  ; and  it 
is  feen,  in  more  than  one  inftance,  that  man,  by 
fupplying  food  in  plenty*  and  allowing  the  ani- 
mal at  the  fame  time  a proper  fhare  of  freedom, 
has  brought  fome  of  thofe  kinds  which  are  known 
to  lay  but  once  a year,  to  become  much  more 
prolific. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  va- 
rieties, derive  their  origin  from  one  fpecies,  the 
Stock  Dove  only,  the  Englifh  name,  implying 
its  being  the  flock  or  ftem  from  whence  the 
. other  domeftic  kinds  have  been  propagated. 
This  bird,  in  its  natural  flate,  is  of  a deep  bluifti 
afh-colour ; the  breaft  dallied  with  a fine  change- 
able green  and  purple ; its  wings  marked  with 
two  black  bars;  the  back  white,  and  the  tail 
barred  near  the  end  with  black.  Thefe  are  the 
colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a flate  of  nature ; and 
from  thefe  fimple  tints  has  man  by  art  propa- 
gated a variety  that  words  cannot  defcribe,  nor 
even  fancy  fuggeft.  However,  Nature  flill 
perfeveres  in  her  .great  out-line ; and  though 
the  form,  colour,  and  even  the  fecundity  of 
thefe  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their  na- 
tural manners  and  inclinations  continue  flill  the 
fame. 
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The  ftock-dove,  in  its  native  woods,  differs 
from  the  ring-dove,  a bird  that  has  never  been 
reclaimed,  by  its  breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks 
and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other  birds  of  the 
pigeon-kind  build  like  rooks,'  in  the  topmoft 
branches  of  the  foreft,  and  chufe  their  habitation 
as  remote  as  pofiible  from  man.  But  this  fpe- 
cies  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities; 
and,  from  the  temptation  of  a ready  provifion 
and  numerous  fociety,  eafily  fubmits  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  man.  Still,  however,  it  preferves  its 
native  colour  for  feveral  generations,  and  be- 
comes more  variegated  only  in  proportion  as  it 
removes  from  the  original  fimplicity  of  its  co- 
louring in  the  woods* 

The  dove-houfe  pigeon,  as  is  well  known, 
breeds  every  month  ; but  then  it  is  neceffary  to 
fupply  it  with  food  when  the  weather  is  feverc, 
or  the  fields  are  covered  with  fnow.  Upon 
other  occafions,  it  may  be  left  to  provide  for 
itfelf;  and  it  generally  repays  the  owner  for  his 
protection.  The  pigeon  lays  two  white  eggs, 
which  moft  ufually  produce  young  ones  of  dif- 
ferent fexes.  For  the  laying  of  each  egg,  it  is 
neceffary  to  have  a particular  congrefs  with  the 
male;  and  the  egg  is  ufually  depofited  in  the 
afternoon.  When  the  eggs  are  thus  laid,  the 
female  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  not  including 
the  three  days  during  which  fhe  is  employed  in 
laying,  continues  to  hatch,  relieved  at  intervals 
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by  the  male.  The  turns  are  ufually  regulated 
with  great  exa&nefs.  From  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  day, 
the  female  continues  to  fit;  Are  is  then  relieved 
by  the  male,  who  takes  his  place  from  ten  till 
three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In  this 
manner  they  fit  alternately  till  the  young  are 
excluded.  If,  during  this  term,  the  female  del 
lays  to  return  at  the  expe&ed  time,  the  male 
follows,  and  drives  her  to  the  neft ; and,  fhould 
he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  fhe  retaliates  with 
equal  feverity. 

The  young  ones  when  hatched' require  no 
food  for  the  three  frit  days,  only  wanting  to 
be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the 
female  takes  entirely  upon  herfelf.  During  this 
period,  fhe  never  ftirs  out,  except  for  a few 
minutes  to  take  a little  food.  From  this  they 
are  fed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  with  corn  or  grain 
of  different  kinds,  which  the  old  ones  gather  in 
the  fields,  and  keep  treafured  up  in  their  crops, 
from  whence  they  throw  it  up  again  into  the 
mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who  very  greedily 
demand  it. 

As  this  method  of  feeding  the  young  from 
the  crop  is  different  in  birds  of  the  pigeon-kind 
from  all  others,  it  demands  a more  detailed 
explanation.  Of  all  birds,  for  its  fize,  the  pigeon 
has  the  largeft  crop,  which  is  alfo  made  in  a 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  kind.  In  two  of 
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thefe  that  were  differed  by  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  found  that 
if  the  anatomift  blew  air  ’into  the  wind-pipe, 
it  diftended  the  crop  or  gullet  to  a prodigious 
fize.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  there 
feemed  to  be  no  communication  whatfoever  be- 
tween thefe  two  receptacles,  as  the  conduit  by 
which  we  breathe,  as  every  one  knows,  leads  to 
a very  different  receptacle  from  that  where  we 
put  our  food.  By  what  apertures  the  air  blown 
into  the  lungs  of  the  pigeon  makes  its  way  into 
the  crop,  is  unknown;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  thefe  birds  have  a power  of 
filling  the  crop  with  air;  and  fome  of  them, 
which  are  called  croppers,  diftend  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  bird’s  breaft  Teems  bigger  than 
its  body.  The  peculiar  mechanifm  of  this  part 
is  not  well  known;  but  the  neceflity  for  it  in 
thefe  animals  is  pretty  obvious.  The  pigeon,, 
as  we  all  know,  lives  entirely  upon  grain  and 
water:  thefe  are  mixed  together  in  the  crop’; 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  are  digefted  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bird  lays  in  its  proviflon.  But  to 
feed  its  young,  which  are  very  voracious,  it  is 
neceffary  to- lay  in  a {tore  greater  than  ordinary, 
and  to  give  the  food  a kind  of  half  maceration 
to  fuit  their  tender  appetites.  The  heat  of  the 
bird’s  body,  aflifted  by  air,  and  numerous  glands 
feparating  a milky  fluid,  arc  the  moft  neceffary 
inftruments  for  this  operation ; but,  in  propor- 
6 tion 
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tion  as  the  food  macerates,  it  begins  to  fweir 
alfo ; and  the  crop  mult  of  confequence  be 
confiderably  dilated.  Still,  however,  the  air 
which  is  contained  irt  it  gives  the  bird  a power 
of  contracting  it  at  pleafure  ; for  if  it  were 
filled  with  more  folid  fubftances,.  the  bird  could 
have  no  power  to  comprefs  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  the  bird  can  comprefs  its  crop  at  plea- 
fure ; and  driving  out  the  air,  can  thus  drive 
out  the  food  alfo,  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet 
like  a pellet  from  a pop-gun.  The  young  ones 
open-mouthed  receive  this  tribute  of  affection, 
and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a day.  In  feeding, 
the  male  ufually  fupplies  the  young  female ; 
while  the  old  female  fupplies  the  young  of  the 
oppofite  fex.  The  food  with  which  they  are 
fupplied  is  more  macerated  in  the  beginning; 
but  as  they  grow  older,  the  parents  give  it  lefs 
preparation,  and  at  laft  drive  them  out  to  (hi ft 
for  themfelves.  When  well,  fed,  however,  the 
old  ones  do  not  wait  for  the  total  difmiflion  of 
their  young ; but,  in  the  fame  neft,  are  to  be 
found  young  ones  almoft  fit  for  flight,  and 
eggs  hatching,  at  the  fame  time. 

The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove-  is  proverbial, 
and  makes  the  ufual  comparifon  of  fuch  poets 
as  are  content  to  repeat  what  others  have  faid 
before  them ; but  the  pigeon  of  the  dove-houle 
is  not  fo  faithful ; and,  having  been  fubjeCted  to 
man,  it  puts  on  licentioufnefs  among  its  other 
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domeftic  habits.  Two  males  are  often  feen 
quarrelling  for  the  fame  miftrefs  ; and  when  the 
female  admits  the  addrefTes  of  a new  gallant,  her 
old  companion  feems  to  bear  the  contempt  with 
lbme  marks  of  difpleafure,  abftains  from  her 
company,  or  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  chaf- 
tife  her.  There  have  been  inftances  when  two 
males,  being  difpleafed  with  their  refpe&ive 
mates,  have  thought  proper  to  make  an  ex- 
change, and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with 
their  new  companions. 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its 
domeftic  ftate,  that  near  fifteen  thoufand  may  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years  be  produced  from  a fingle 
pair.  But  the  ftock-dove  feldom  breeds  above 
twice  a year;  for,  when  the  winter  months 
come,  the  whole  employment  of  the  fond  couple 
is  rather  for  felf-prefervation,  than  tranfmitting 
a pofterity.  They- Teem,  however,  to  have  a 
ftronger  attachment  to  their  young  than  thofe 
who  are  found  to  breed  fo  often ; whether  it  be 
that  inftinct  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in 
their  ftate  of  nature,  or  that  their  affe&ions  are 
lefs  divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims. 

It  is  from  a fpecies  of  thele,  therefore,  that 
thofe  pigeons  which  are  called  carriers,  and  are 
ufed  to  convey  letters,  are  produced.  Thefe  are 
eafily  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  their  eyes, 
which  are  compafled  about  with  a broad  circle 
of  naked  white  fkin,  and  by  being  of  a dark 
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blue  or  blackifh  colour.  It  is  from  their  at- 
tachment to  their  native  place,  and  particularly 
where  they  have  brought  up  their  young,  that 
thefe  birds  are  employed  in  feveral  countries  as 
the  molt  expeditious  carriers.  They  are ' firft 
brought  from  the  place  where  they  were  bredj 
and  whither  it  is  intended  to  fend  them  back 
with  information.  The  letter  is  tied  under  the 
bird’s  wing,  anu  it  is  then  let  loofe  to  return. 
The  little  animal  no  fooner  finds  itfelf  at  liberty, 
than. its  paflion  for  its  native  fpot  diredtS'all  id 
motions.  It  is  feen,  upon  thefe  occafidns, 
flying  direfrly  into  the  clouds  to  an  amazing 
height ; and  then,  with ' the  greateft  certainty 
and  exa£tnefsj  directing  itfelf  by  fome  furpriz*- 
ing  inftindt  towards  home,  which  lies  fometimes 
at  many  miles  diftance,  bringing  its  meflage 
to  thofe  to  whom  it  is  direfted.  By  what  marks 
they  difeover  the  place,  by  what  chart  they  are 
guided  in  the  right  way,  is  to  us  utterly  un- 
known j certain  it  is,' that  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  and  a half  they  perform  a journey  of  forty 
miles ; which  is  a degree  of  difpatch  three  times 
greater  than  the  fleetefl:  quadrupede  can  per- 
form. Thefe  birds  are  not  brought  up  at  pre- 
fent  with  as  much  care  as  formerly,  when  they 
were  fent  from  governors  in  a befieged  city  to 
generals  that  were  coming  to  relieve  it  with- 
out ; when  they  were  fent  from  princes  to  their 
fubjedts  with  the  tidings  of  fome  fortunate  event, 
> or 
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or  from  lovers  to  their  miftreffes  with  expref- 
fions  of  their  paffion.  The  only  uie  we  now 
fee  made  of  them,  is  to  be  let  fly  at  Tyburn 
when  the  cart  is  drawn  away ; pretty  much  as 
when  fome  ancient  hero  was  to  be  interred,  an 
eagle  was  let  off  from  the  funeral  pile,- to  com- 
plete  his  apotheofis. 

The  varieties  of  the  tarpe  pigeon  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  be  a vain  attempt  to 
mention  them  : fo  much  is  the  figure  and  the 
colour  of  this  bird  under  human- controul,  that 
pigeon-fanciers,  by  coupling  a male  and  female 
of  different  forts,  can  breed  them,  as  they  ex* 
prefs  it,  to  a feather.  From  hence  We  have 
the  various  names  of  Croppers,  'Carriers,  Ja* 
cobines,  Powters,  Runts,  and  T urbits  : all  birds 
that  at  firft  might  have  accidentally  varied 
from  the  ftock-dove;  and  then,  by  having  thefe 
varieties  ftill  heightened  by  food,  climate  and 
pairing,  different  fpecies  have  been  produc-edi 
-But  there  are  many  fpecies  of-  the  wild  pigeon 
which,  though  bearing  a • ftrong  affinity  to  the 
ftock-dove,  are,neverthelefs,  fufficiently  different 
from  it  to  deferve  a diftindf  defeription.  I he 
Ring-dove  is-  of  this  number  ; a good  deal  larg- 
er than  the  former,  and  building  its  neft,  with 
a few  dry  fticks,  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  This 
feems  a bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  freedom 
than  the  former  ; and  attempts  have  been  fre- 
quently made  to  render  it  domeftic : but  they 

have 
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have  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs  ; for,  though  their 
eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon  in  a 
dove-houfe,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  could  fly,  they 
always  betook  themfelves  to  the  woods  where 
they  were  firft  produced.  In  the  beginning  of 
winter  thefe  aflemble  in  great  flocks  in  the 
woods,  and  leave  ofF  cooing  3 nor  do  they  re- 
fume this  note  of  courtfhip  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  genial  feafon,  by  fupply- 
ing  them  with  food,  renews  their  deflres. 

The  Turtle-dove  is  a fmaller,  but  a much 
fhyer,  bird  than  any  of  the  former.  It  may 
eafily  be  diftinguiflhed  from  the  reft  by  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  which  is  of  a fine  yellow,  and  by  a 
beautiful  crimfon  circle  that  encompafles  the 
eye-lids,.  The  fidelity  of  thefe  birds  is  noted  3 
and  a pair  being  put  in  a cage,  if  one  dies,  the 
other  will  not  furvive  it.  The  turtle-dove  is  a 
bird  of  pafl'age,  and  few  or  none  remain  in  our 
northern  climates  in  winter.  They  fly  in  flocks 
when  they  come  to  breed  here  in  fummer,  and 
delight  in  open,  mountainous,  fandy  countries. 
But  they  build  their  nefts  in  the  inidft  of  woods, 
and  chufe  the  moft  retired  fituations  for  incuba- 
tion. They  feed  upon  all  forts  of  grain,  but 
‘are  fondeft  of  millet-feed. 

1 o this  fhort  lift  might  be  added  a.  long  ca- 
talogue of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which  we  know 
little  more  than  the  plumage  and  the  names  : 
indeed,  tue  variety  of  their  plumage  is  as  beauti- 
ful 
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ful  as  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  are 
harfh  and  diflbnant.  The  Ocotzimtzcan,  for 
inftance,  is  one  of  the  moil  fplendid  tenants  of 
the  Mexican  forefts ; but  few,  I believe,  would 
defire  to  learn  the  name,  only  to  be  informed 
that  it  is  covered  with  purple,  green,  and  yel- 
low plumage.  To  defcribe  fuch  birds,  the 
huftorian’s  pen  is  not  half  fuch  an  ufeful  imple- 
ment as  the  painter’s  pencil. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Birds  of  the  Sparrow  Kind  in  General, 

' / 

STILL  defeending  from  the  larger  to  the 
fmaller,  we  come  to  birds  of  the  fparrow 
kind;  or  that  clafs  of  beautiful  little  animals 
that,  being  lefs  than  the  pigeon,  go  on  diminifh- 
ing  till  we  arrive  at  the  humming-bird,  the 
fmalleft  of  the  feathered  creation. 

The  birds  which  compofe  this  clals  chiefly 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his 
greateft  favourites.  The  falcon  may  be  more 
eftee.f.ed,  and  the  turkey  more  ufeful;  but 
thefe  he  confiders  as  fervants,  not  as  friends ; 
as  animals  reclaimed  merely  to  fupply  him  with 
fome  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  : but  thefe  little 
painted  fongfters  have  his  affe&ions,  as  well 
from  their  beauty  as  their  melody;  it  is  this 
delightful  clafs  that  fill  his  groves  with  harmony, 
and  lift  his  heart  to  fympathize  with  their  rap- 
tures. All  the  other  clafles  are  either  mute  or 
fereaming ; it  is  this  diminutive  tribe  only  that 
have  voices  equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  figures  ; 
equally  adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight 
each  other. 

As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  fo 
they  are  chiefly  feen  near  him.  All  the  great 
birds  dread  his  vicinity,  and  keep  to  the 
Vol.  V.  N thickell 
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thickeft  darknefs  of  the  foreft,  or  the  brow  of 
the  moft  craggy  precipice : but  thefe  feldom 
refort  to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  wood  ; they 
keep  near  its  edges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cultivated  fields  ; in  the  hedge-rows  of  farm- 
grounds;  and  even  in  the  yard,  mixing  with 
the  poultry. 

It  muff:  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living 
near  man  is  not  a fociety  of  affection  on  their 
part,  as  they  approach  inhabited  grounds  mere- 
ly becaufe  their  chief  provifion  is  to  be  found 
there.  In  the  depth  of  the  defert,  or  the 
gloom  of  the  foreff,  there  is  no  grain  to  be 
picked  up ; none  of  thofe  tender  buds  that  are 
fo  grateful  to  their  appetites;  infefts,  them- 
felves,  that  make  fo  great  a part  of  their  food, 
are  not  found  there  in  abundance  : their  natures 
being  unfuited  to  the  moiffure  of  the  place. 
As  we  enter,  therefore,  deeper  into  uncultivated 
woods,  the  filence  becomes  more  profound ; 
every  thing  carries  the  look  of  awful  ftillnefs ; 
there  are  none  of  thofe  warblings,  none  of  thofe 
murmurs  that  awaken  attention,  as  near  the 
habitations  of  men;  there  is  nothing  of  that 
confufed  buzz,  formed  by  the  united  though 
diftant  voices  of  quadrupedes  and  birds ; but 
all  is  profoundly  dead  and  folemn.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  the  traveller  may  be  rouzed  from 
this  lethargy  of  life,  by  the  voice  of  an  he- 
ron, or  the  feream  of  an  eagle ; but  his  fweet 

little 
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little  friends  and  warblers  have  totally  forfaken 
him. 

There  is  dill  another  reafon  for  thefe  little 
birds  avoiding  the  depths  of  the  foreds ; which 
is,  that  their  mod  formidable  enemies  ufually 
refide  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  robbers, 
chufe  the  mod  dreary  folitudes  for  their  re- 
treats ; and,  if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a 
defert  all  around  them.  The  fmall  birds  fly 
from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in 
the  vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know  their 
more  unmerciful  foes  will  not  venture  to  pur- 

ifue  them. 

All  birds,  even  thofe  of  paflage,  feem  con- 
tent with  a certain  didrift  to  provide  food  and 
center  in.  The  red-bread  or  the  wren  feldom 
leaves  the  field  where  it  has  been  brought  up, 
or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded  ; even 
though  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and 
feems  fond  of  the  place  with  an  imprudent  per- 
feverance.  The  fa&  is,  all  thefe  iinall  birds 
mark  out  a territory  to  themfelves,  which  they 
will  permit  none  of  their  own  fpecies  to 
remain  in ; they  guard  their  dominions  with 
the  mod  watchful  refentment;  and  we  feldom 
find  two  male  tenants  in  the  fame  hedge  to- 
gether. 

Thus,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  mod- 
wandering  life,  thefe  little  animals  do  not  make 
fuch  didant  excurfions,  during  the  feafon  of 
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their  flay,  as  the  flag  or  the  leveret.  * Food 
feems  to  be  the  only  objedl  that  puts  them  in 
motion,  and  when  that  is  provided  for  them 
in  fufficient  plenty  they  never  wander.  But  as 
that  is  feldom  permanent  through  the  year, 
almofl  every  bird  is  then  obliged  to  change 
its  abode.  Some  are  called  birds  of  paflage, 
becaufe  they  are  obliged  to  take  long  journeys 
for  this  purpofe ; but,  fir  icily  fpealcing,  almofl: 
every  other  kind  are  birds  of  paflage,  though 
their  migration  may  not  be  to  places  fo  remote. 
At  fome  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  all  fmall 
birds  migrate  either  from  one  county  to  another, 
or  from  the  more  inland  provinces  towards  the 
fhore. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  get  a livelihood 
by  watching  the  feafons  when  our  fmall  birds 
begin  to  migrate  from  one  county  to  another, 
and  by  taking  them  with  nets  in  their  paflage. 
The  birds  are  found  to  fly,  as  the  bird-catchers 
term  it,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  October, 
and  part  of  September  and  November.  There 
is  alfo  another  flight  in  March,  which  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  in  autumn.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  remarkable,  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpe- 
cies  of  flight-birds  make  their  appearance  in 
regular  fucceflion.  The  pippit,  for  inffance, 
begins  its  flight  every  year  about  Michaelmas, 
when  they  are  caught  in  greateft  number.  To 
this  the  wood-lark  lucceeds,  and  continues  its 

flight 


flight  till  towards  the  middle  of  October ; other 
birds  follow,  but  are  not  fo  punctually  perio- 
dical ; the  green-finch  does  not  begin  till  the 
froft  obliges  it  to  feek  for  a change.  Thefe 
birds,  during  thofe  months,  fly  from  day-break 
till  twelve  at  noon ; and  there  is  afterwards  a 
linall  flight  from  two  till  night.  Such  are  the 
feafons  of  the  migration  of  the  birds,  which 
have  been  ufually  confidered  as  ftationjiry,  and 
on  thefe  occahons  they  are  caught  in  great 
abundance,  as  they  are  on  their  journey.  But 
the  fame  arts  ufed  to  allure  them  upon  other  oc- 
cafions  would  be  utterly  fruitlefs,  as  they  avoid 
the  nets  with  the  moft  prudent  circumfpedfion. 
The  autumnal  flight  probably  confifts  of  the 
parents  conducting  their  new-fledged  young  to 
thofe  places  where  there  is  fufficient  provifion, 
and  a proper  temperament^of  the  air  during  the 
winter  feafon  ; and  their  return  in  fpring  is  ob- 
vioufly  from  an  attachment  to  the  place  which 
was  found  fo  convenient  before  for  the  purpofes 
of  nettling  and  incubation. 

Autumn  is  the  principal  feafon  when  the 
bird-catcher  employs  his  art  to  catch  thefe  wan- 
derers. His  nets  are  a moft  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanifm,  being  generally  twelve  yards  and  an 
half  long,  and  two  yards  and  an  half  wide,  and 
fo  contrived  as  from  a flat  pofltion  to  rife  on 
each  fide,  and  clap  over  the  birds  that  are  de- 
coyed to  come  between  them.  The  birds  in 
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their  paflage  are  always  obfcrved  to  fly  againft 
the  wind ; hence  there  is  a great  contention 
among  the  bird-catchers  which  fiiall  gain  the 
wind;  for  example,  if  it  is  wefterly,  the  bird- 
catcher  who  lays  his  nets  moll  to  the  eafr,  is 
fure  of  the  moft  plentiful  fport,  if  his  call-birds 
are  good.  For  this  purpofe,  he  generally  car- 
ries live  or  fix  linnets,  two  gold-finches,  two 
green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll, 
and  perhaps  a bull-finch,  a yellow-hammer,  a 
tit-lark,  and  an  aberdavine  : thefe  are  placed  at 
fmall  diftances  from  the  nets,  in  little  cages.  He 
has  befides  what  he  calls  his  flur-birds,  which 
are  placed  upon  a moveable  perch,  which  the 
bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a 
firing ; and  thefe  he  always  lifts  gently  up  and 
down  as  the  wild  bird  approaches.  But  this  is 
not  enough  to  allure  the  wild  bird  down;  it 
mud  be  called  by  one  of  the  call- birds  in  the 
cages;  and  thefe,  by  being  made  to  moult  pre- 
maturely in  a warm  cage,  call  louder  and  better 
than  thofe  that  are  wild  and  at  freedom.  There 
even  appears  a malicious  joy  in  thefe  call-birds 
to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  ftate  of 
captivity,  while  at  the  fame  time  their  call  is 
louder  and  their  plumage  brighter  than  in  a 
ftate  of  nature.  Nor  is  their  fight  or  hearing 
lefs  exquiiite,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  bird- 
catcher  ; for  the  inftant  the  wild  birds  are  per- 
ceived, notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  reft  of  the 
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call-birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  Ihjne  tumultuous 
cxftacy  of  pleafure.  The  call-birds  do  not  fing 
upon  thefe  occafions  as  a bird  does  in  a cham- 
ber, but  incite  the  wild  ones  by  fhort  jerks, 
which,  when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard 
at  a great  diftance.  The  allurement  of  this 
call  is  fa  great,  that  the  wild  bird  hearing  it  is 
flopped  in  its  moll  rapid  flight;  and,  if  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  nets,  lights  boldly 
within  twenty  yards  perhaps  of  the  bird-catcher, 
and  on  a fpot  which  it  would  otherwife  have 
quite  dilregarded..  This  is  the  opportunity 
wifhed  for,  and  the  bird-catcher  pulling  a firing, 
the  nets  on  each  fide  rife  in  an  inftant,  and  clap 
directly  down  on  the  poor  little  unfufpedting  vi- 
fitant.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens  that  if  half  a 
flock  only  are  caught,  die  remaining  half  will 
immediately  afterwards  light  between  the  nets, 
and  fhare  the  fate  of  their  companions.  Should 
only  one  bird  efcape,  this  unhappy  furvivor  will 
alfo  venture  into  danger  till  it  is  caught ; fuch  a 
fafcinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  nature 
of  this  call,  whether  it  be  a challenge  to  combat, 
an  invitation  to  food,  or  a prelude  to  courtfhip. 
As  the  call-birds  are  all  males,  and  as  the  wild 
birds  hat  attend  to  their  voice  are  moft  fre- 
quently males  alfo,  it  does  not  feem  that  love 
can  have  any  influence  in  their  afliduity.  Per- 
haps the  wild  females,  in  thefe  flights,  attend  to 
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and  obey  the  call  below,  and  their  male  com- 
panions of  the  flight  come  down  to  bear  them 
company.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  that  the  fe- 
males have  unfaithfully  led  their  mates  into  the 
nets,  they  are  the  firft  that  are  puniflied  for 
their  infidelity  ; the  males  are  only  made  cap- 
tives for  Tinging ; while  the  females  are  indif- 
criminately  killed,  and  fold  to  be  ferved  up  to 
the  tables  of  the  delicate. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arreft  a 
flock  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they  be  of 
gallantry  or  of  war,  it  is  certain  that  the  fmali 
birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  both.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  genial  defire  that  infpires  the  cou- 
rage of  moll  animals  ; and  that  being  greateft 
in  the  males,  gives  them  a greater  degree  of 
valour  than  the  females.  Small  birds,  being  ex- 
tremely amorous,  are  remarkable  brave.  How- 
ever contemptible  thefe  little  warriors  are  to 
larger  creatures,  they  are  often  but  too  formi- 
dable to  each  other  ; and  fometimes  fight  till  one 
of  them  yields  up  his  life  with  the  victory.  But 
their  contentions  are  fometimes  of  a gentler  na- 
ture. Two  male  birds  fliall  ftrive  in  fong,  till, 
after  a long  ftruggle,  the  loudeft  fhn.ll  entirely 
filence  the  other.  During  thefe  contentions,  the 
female  fits  an  attentive  filent  auditor,  anrl  often 
rewards  the  loudeft  fongfter  with  her  company 
during  the  feafon. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almoft  univerlally 
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the  prerogative  of  the  male.  With  them  it  is 
the  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  kind. 
Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  heavielt  cares 
of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is  the 
fatigue  of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves  the 
principal  fatigue  of  nurfing  the  helplefs  brood.. 
To  alleviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her 
under  them,  Nature  has  given  the  fong  to  the 
male.  This  ferves  as  a note  of  blandifhtnent  at 
firft  to  attract  her  affe&ions ; it  ferves  as  a 
note  to  delight  her  during  the  time,  of  her 
incubation;  but  it  ferves  ftill  farther  as  a note, 
of  fecurity,  to  allure  her  that  no  danger  threatens- 
to  moleft  her.  The  male,  while  his  mate  is 
hatching,  fits  upon  fome  neighbouring  tree,, 
continuing  at  once  to  watch  and  to  fing.  While, 
his  voice  is  heard,  the  female  r'efts  in  confident 
fecurity;  and,,  as  the  poet  exprelfes.  it,  appears: 
moji  blejjed  ivhen  mo  ft  un fieri : But  if  any  ap- 
pearance of  danger  offers  to  intrude,  the  male,, 
that  a moment  before  was  fo  loud  and  fpor- 
tive,  flops  all  of  a fudden;  and  this  is  a molt 
certain  lignal  to  his  mate  to  provide  for  her 
own  fecurity. 

The  nelt  of  little  birds  feems  to  be  of  a more 
delicate  contrivance  than  that  of  the  larger 
kinds.  As  the  volume  of  their  bodies  is  fmallcr, 
the  materials  of  which  their  nells  are  compofed 
are  generally  warmer.  It. is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
finall  things  keep  heat  a Ihorter  time  than  thofe. 
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that  are  large.  The  eggs,  therefore,  of  fmali 
birds  require  a place  of  more  conftant  warmth 
than  thofe  of  great  ones,  as  being  liable  to  cool 
more  quickly ; and  accordingly  their  nefts  are 
built  warmer  and  deeper,  lined  on  the  infide  with 
fofter  fubftances,  and  guarded  above  with  a bet- 
ter covering.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  little  architects  are  difiurbed  in  their  ope- 
rations, and  then  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
neft,  not  fuch  as  they  with,  but  fuch  as  they 
can.  The  bird,  whofe  neft  has  been  , robbed, 
feveral  times,  builds  up  her  laft  in  a very  flo- 
venly  manner,  confcious  that,  from  the  near  apr 
proach  of  winter,  fhe  muft  not.  take  time  to. 
give  her  habitation  every  poftible  advantage  it 
is  capable  of  receiving.  When  the.  neft  is  finifli- 
edj  nothing  can  exceed  the  cunning  which  the 
male  and  female  employ  to  conceal  it.  If  it  is 
built  in  bufhes,  the  pliant  branches  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  hide  it  entirely  from  the  view;  if  it. 
be  built  among  mofs,  nothing  outwardly  ap- 
pears to  {hew  that  there  is  an  habitation  within, 
It  is  always  built  near  thofe  places  where  food 
is  found  in  greateft  abundance ; and  they  take 
care  never  to  go  in  or  out  while  there  is  anv  one 
in  light.  The  greater  birds  continue  from  their 
neft  for  fome  time,  as  their  eggs  take  no  damage 
in  their  abfence  ; but  the  little  birds  are  affidu- 
ous  while  they  fit,  and  the  neft  is  always  occu- 
pied 
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pied  by  the  male  when  the  female  is  obliged  to 
feek  for  fuftenance. 

The  firft  food  of  all  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind 
is  worms  and  infers.  Even  the  fparrow  and  the 
gold-finch,  that  when  adult  feed  only  upon  grain, 
have  both  been  fed  upon  infedls  while  in  the 
neft.  The  young,  ones,  for  fome  time  after 
their  exclufion  from  the  fhell,  require  no  food  ; 
but  the  parent  foon  finds  by  their  chirping 
and  gaping  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  approaches 
of  hunger,  and  flies  to  provide  them  a plentiful 
fupply-  In  her  abfence,  they  continue  to  lie 
clofe  together,  and  cherifh  each  other  by  their 
mutual  warmths  During  this  interval  alfo  they 
preferve-  a perfect  filence,  uttering  not  the 
flighted  note  till  the  parent  returns.  Her  ar- 
rival- is  always  announced  by  a chirrup,  which 
they  perfectly  underftand,  and  which  they  an- 
fwer.  all  together,  each  petitioning  for  its  por- 
tion.. The  parent  diftributes  a fupply  to  each 
by  turns,  cautioufly  avoiding  to  gorge  them,  but 
to  give  them  often  though  little  at  a time.  The 
wren  will  in  this  manner  feed  feventeen  or 
eighteen  young  ones,  without  palling  over  one 
of  them. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  birds 
bring  forth  and  hatch  their  young  $ but  it  yet 
remains  to  ufher  them  from  the  neft  into  life, 
and  this  they  very  afliduoufly  perform.  When 
they  are  fully  fledged,  and  fitted  for  fliort  flights, 
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the  old  ones,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  lead  them  a 
few  yards  from  the  neft,  and  then  compel  them 
to  return.  For  two  o'r  three  fucceeding  days 
they  are  led  out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  each 
day  to  feek  more  diftant  adventures.  When  it 
is  perceived  that  they  can  fly,  and  fluff  for  them- 
fclvcs,  then  the  parents  forfake  them  for  ever, 
and  pay  them  no  more  attention  than  they  do  to 
other  birds  in  the  fame  flock.  Indeed,  it  would 
feem  among  thefe  little  animals  that,  from  the 
moment  their  young  are  fet  out,  all  future  con- 
nexion ceafes  between  the  male  and  female  ; 
they  go  feparate  ways,  each  to  provide  for  it- 
felf,,  during  the  rigours  of  winter ; and,  at  the 
approach  of  fpring,  each  feeks  for  a new  alTo- 
ciate. 

In  general,  birds,  when  they  come  to  pair 
in  fpring,  affociate  with  thofe  of  their  own  age 
and  place  of  abode.  Their  ftrength  or  courage 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  age;  the 
oldefl:  females  firfl  feel  the  accefles  of  defire, 
and  the  oldeft  males  are  the  boldefl;  to  drive  off 
all  younger  pretenders.  Thofe  next  in  courage 
and  defire,-  become  pretenders,  till  they  are  al- 
moft  all  provided  in  turn.  The  youngeft  come 
lafl- ; as,  in  faff,,  they  are  the  latefl:  in  their  in- 
clinations. But  ftill  there  axe  feveral,,  both 
males  and  females,,  that  remain  unprovided  for  ; 
either  not  happening  to  meet  with  each  other,, 
ar  at  leaft  not  during  the  genial  interval.  Whe- 
& th.QE 
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ther  thefe  mix  with  fmall  birds  of  a different 
fpecies,  is  a doubt  which  naturaJifts  have  not 
been  able  thoroughly  to  refolve.  Addifon,  in 
fome  beautiful  Latin  lines,  inferted  in  the  Spec- 
tator, is  entirely  of  opinion  that  birds  obfervc  a 
ftribt  chaftity  of  manners,  and  never  admit  the 
cardies  of  a different  tribe. 

Chafte  are  their  inftinAs,  faithful  is  their  fire. 

No  foreign  beamy  tempts  to  falfe  defire  ; 

The  fnovv-white  vefture,  and  the  glittering  crown. 
The  fimple  plumage,  or  the  glofly  down. 

Prompt  not  their  love.  The^patriot  bird  purfue9 
His  well-acquainted  tints,  and  kindred  hues. 

Hence  through  their  tribes  no  mix’d  polluted  flame, 
No  monfter  breed  to  mark  the  groves  with  flume  ; 
But  the  chafte  blackbird,  to  its  partner  true, 

Thinks  black  alone  is  beauty’s  favourite  hue  : 

The  nightingale,  with  mutual  paflion  bleft. 

Sings  to  its  mate,  and  nightly  charms  the  neft ; 

While  the  dark  owl,  to  court  his  partner  flies. 

And  owns  his  offspring  in  their  yellow  eyes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  poet’s  opinion,  the 
probability  is  againft  this  fidelity  among  the 
fmaller  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  great  birds 
are  much  more  true  to  their  fpecies  than  thefe ; 
and,  of  confequence,  the  varieties  among  them 
are  more  few.  Of  the  oflrich,  the  caffowary, 
and  the  eagle,  there  are  but  few  fpecies  ; and  no 
arts  that  man  can  ufe,  could  probably  induce  them 
to  mix  with  each  other. 

But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  fmall  birds  we 
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are  •defcribing ; it  requires  very  little  trouble 
to  make  a fpecies  between  a gold-finch  and 
a canary-bird,  between  a linnet  and  a lark. 
They  breed  frequently  together;  and  produce 
a race,  not,  like  the  mules  among  quadrupedes, 
incapable  of  breeding  again;  for  this  motley 
mixture  are  as  fruitful  as  their  parents.  What 
is  fo  eafily  done  by  art,  very  probably  often 
happens  in  a flate  of'  nature;  and  when  the 
male  cannot  find  a mate  of  his  own  fpecies,  he 
flies  to  one  of  another,  that,  like  him,  has  been 
left  out  in  pairing..  This  fome  hiftorians  think 
may  have  given  rife  to  the  great- variety  of  fmall 
birds  that  are  feen  among  us ; fome  uncommon 
mixture  might  firfl  have  formed  a new  fpecies, 
and  this  might,  have  been  continued  down, 
by  birds  of  this  fpecies  chufing  to  breed 
together. 

Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  fmall  birds 
may  have  arifen  from  this  fource,  cannot  now 
be  afcertained ; but  certain  it  is,  that  they  re- 
femble  each  other  very  ftrongly,  not  only  in 
their  form  and  plumage,  but  alfo  in  their,  ap- 
petites and  manner  of  living.  The  goldfinch, . 
the  linnet,  and  the  yellow-hammer,  though  ob.- 
vioufly  of  different  fpecies,  yet  lead  a very  fimi- 
lar  life;  being  equally  an  active,  lively,  falacious 
tribe,  that  fubfifl:  by  petty  thefts  upon  the  labours 
of  mankind,  and  repay  them  with  a fong.  Their 
nefts  bear  a fimilitude ; and  they  are  all  about 
x the 
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the  fame  time  in  hatching  their  young,  which  is- 
ufually  fifteen  days.  Were  I therefore  to  de- 
fcribe  the  manners  of  thefe  with  the  fame  minute- 
nefs  that  I have  done  the  greater  birds,  I fhould 
only  prefent  the  reader  with  a repetition  of  the 
fame  accounts  5.  animated  neither  by  novelty  nor 
information.,  Inftead,  therefore,  of  fpecifying 
each  fort,  I will  throw  them  into  groupes  3 unit- 
ing thofe  together  that  pra£tife  the  fame  man- 
ners, or  that  are  remarkable  for  fimilar  qualifi- 
cations. 

Willughby  has  divided  all  the  fmaller  birds 
into  thofe  that  have  {lender  bills,  and  thofe  that 
have  fhort  and  thick  bills..'  Thofe  with  flendcr 
bills  chiefly  live  upon  infeils 5 thofe  with  fhort,. 
flrong  bills,  live  moftty  upon  fruits  and  grain. 
Among  flender-billed.  birds,  he  enumerates  the 
thrufh,  the  blackbird,,  the  fieldfare,  the  ftarling, . 
the  lark,  the  titmoufe,.  the  water-wagtail,  the 
nightingale,  the  red-ftart,  the  robin  red-breaft, 
the  beccafigo,  the  ftone-chatter,  the  whinchat, 
the  goldfinch,, the  white-throat,  the  hedge- fpar- 
row,.the  pettichaps,  the  golden-crowned  wren, 
the  wren,  the  humming-bird,  and  feveral  other 
fmall  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  world.. 

All  thefe,  as  was  faid,  live  for  the  mod  part 
upon  infe&s  3 and  are  confequently  of  particular 
benefit  to  man.  By  thefe  are  his  grounds 
cleared  of  the  pernicious  fwarms  of  vermin 
that  devour  the  budding  leases  and  flowers  j 

and,- 
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and  that  even  attack  the  root  itfelf,  before  ever 
the  vegetable  can  come  to  maturity.  Thefe 
fcek  for  and  deftroy  the  eggs  of  infers  that 
would  otherwife  propagate  in  numbers  beyond 
the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate : they  know  better 
than  man  where  to  feek  for  them ; and  thus  at 
once  fatisfy  their  own  appetites,  and  render  him 
the  moft  eflential  fervices. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe : 
in  it  we  have  the  fweeteft  fongfters  of  the  grove  j 
their  notes  are  fofter,  and  their  manner  more 
mufically  foothing,  than  thofe  of  hard-billed 
birds.  The  foremoft  in  mulical  fame  are,  the 
nightingale,  the  thrufh,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,, 
the  red-breaft,  the  black-cap,  and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  with  thick  and  fhort 
bills,  are  the  grofsbeak,  the  greenfinch,  the  bull- 
finch, the  crofsbill,  the  houfe-fparrow,  the  chaf- 
finch, the  brambling,  the  goldfinch,  the  linnet, 
the  fificin,  the  bunting,  the  yellow-hammer,  the 
ortolan,  the  wheat-car,  and  feveral  other  foreign 
birds,  of  which  we  know  rather  the  names  than 
the  hiftory.  Thefe  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits, 
grain,  and  corn.  They  are  often  troublefo'roe 
to  man,  as  they  are  a numerous  tribe : the  har- 
veft  often  differs  from  their  depredations ; and 
while  they  are  driven  off'  from  one  end  of  the 
field,  they  fly  round,  and  come  in  at  ihe  other. 
But  thefe  alfo  have  their  ufes  : they  are  frequent- 
ly the  diffributors  of  feeds  into  different  diffridfs : 

thofe 
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thole  grains  which  they  fwallow  are  fometimes 
not  wholly  digefted ; and  thef'e,  laid  upon  a foil 
congenial  to  them,  embellifti  the  face  of  nature 
with  that  agreeable  variety  which  art  but  vainly 
attempts  to  imitate.  I he  miiletoe  plant,  which 
we  often  fee  growing  on  the  tops  of  elm  and 
otner  trees,  has  oeen  thought  to  be  propagated 
ui  this  manner ; yet,  as  it  is  often  feen  growing 
on  the  under  nde  of  the  branch,  and  fometimes 
on  a perpendicular  fhoot,  it  feems  extraordinary 
how  a feed  could  be  depolited  in  that  fituation. 
However  this  be,  there  are  many  plants  propa- 
gated from  the  depofitions  of  birds ; and  fome 
feeds  are  thought  to  thrive  the  better,  for  firft 
having  undergone  a kind  of  maceration  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  little  animal,  before  it  is  voided 
on  the  ground. 

There  are  fome  agreeable  fongfters  in  this 
trio^  alio ; and  t-hofe  who  like  a loud  piercing 
pipe,  endued  with  great  variety  and  perfeve- 
rance,  will  be  pleafed  moll  with  their  linging. 
The  fongfters  of  this  clafs  are  the  canary-bird, 
the  iinnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  goldfinch,  the 
greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  brambling,  the 
fi/kin,  and  the  yellow-hammer.  The  note  of 
thefe  is  not  fo  generally  pleafing  as  that  of  the 
iof t-billed  bird,  but  it  ufually  holds  longer; 
and,  in  a cage,  thefe  birds  are  more  eafily  fed^ 
and  hardy. 

I his  clafs  of  fmall  birds,  like  all  the  greater, 

has 
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has  its  wanderers,  that  leave  us  for  a feafon,  and 
then  return,  to  propagate,  to  fing,  or  to  embelliflj- 
the  kndfcape  here.  Some  of  this  fmaller  kind, 
indeed,  are  called  birds  of  paflage,  that  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  denomination ; for 
though  they  difappear  in  one  place,  they  never 
leave  the  kingdom,  but  are  feen  fomewhere  elie. 
But  there  are  many  among  them,  that  take  longer 
flights,  and  go  to  a region  colder  or  warmer,  as 
it  fuits  their  conftitutions.  The  field-fare  and’ 
the  red-wing  breed  pafs  their  fummers  in- Nor- 
way, and  other  cold  countries,  and  are  tempted 
hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to  thofe  various 
berries  which  then  abound  with  us,  and  make 
their  principal  food.  The  hawfinch  and  the 
erofsbilL  are  uncertain  vifttants,  and  have  no- 
ifated  times  of  migration.  Swallows  of  every 
fpecies  difappear  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  nightingale,  the  black-cap-,  the  fly-catcher, 
the  willow-wren,  the  wheat-ear,  the  whin-chat, 
and  the  (tone -chatter,  leave  us  long  before  the 
approach  of  winter;  while  the  fitkin  and  the 
linnet  only  forfake  us  when  our  winters  are 
more  than  ufually  fevere.  All  the  reft-  of  the 
fmaller  tribe  never  quit  this  country ; but  fup-- 
port  the  fevereft  rigours  of  the  climate.. 

Yet  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  manners 
of  our  little  birds  prevail  in  all  other  countries^ 
and  that  fuch  kinds  as  arc  ftationary  with  us, 
uqyer  wander  in.  other  parts  of.  Europe  : on.  the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  it  happens  that  many  of  thofe  kinds 
which  are  birds  of  pafiage  in  England,  are  feen, 
in  other  places,  never  to  depart,  but  to  make 
one  country  their  fixed  refidence  the  whole  year 
round.  It  is  alfo  frequent,  that  fome  birds, 
which  with  us  are  faithful  refidents,  in  other 
kingdoms  put  on  the  nature  of  birds  of  pafiage, 
and  dilappear  for  a feafon. 

The  fwallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly  re- 
marked for  being  a bird  of  pafiage,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  illand  of  Java,  breeds  and 
continues  the  whole  year,  without  ever  dil'ap- 
pearing.  Larks,  that  remain  with  us  the  year 
throughout,  are  birds  of  pafiage  in  Sweden ; 
and  forfake  that  climate  in  winter,  to  return 
again  with  the  returning  fpring.  The  chaffinch, 
that  with  us  is  ftationary,  appears  during  the 
winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia;  but  difappears 
totally  in  fummer,  to  breed  in  the  more  north- 
ern regions.  In  Sweden,  alfo,  thefe  little  birds 
are  feen  returning,  at  the  approach  of  fpring, 
from  the  warmer  climates,  to  propagate  ; which 
being  accomplifhed  by  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
the  males  and  females  feparate ; the  males  to. 
continue  among  their  native  fnows,  the  females 
to  feek  a warmer  and  gentler  winter.  On  this 
occafion,  they  are  feen  in  flocks,  that  darken  all 
the  air,  without  a Angle  male  among  them, 
making  their  way  into  the  more  fouthern  re- 
gions of  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Ia 
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this  amazon-like  retreat,  thoufands  fall  by  the 
way;  fome  by  fatigue,  fome  by  want;  but  the 
greateft  number  by  the  nets  of  the  fowler ; the 
taking  them  being  one  of  the  chief  amufements 
among  the  gentry  where  they  pafs.  In  fhort, 
the  change  of  country  with  all  this  little  tribe,  is 
rather  a pilgrimage  than  a journey;  a migration 
rather  of  neceftity  than  of  choice. 

Having  thus  given  a general  idea  of  the 
birds  of  this  clafs,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  molt  remarkable  among 
them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Thrujh , and  its  Affinities. 

ITH  the  Thrufh  we  may  rank  the 


V r red-wing,  the  field-fare,  the  black-bird, 
the  ring-ouzel,  and  the  water- ouzel. 

Thefe  are  the  largcfi:  of  the  fparrow-kind,  and 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  of  this  clafs, 
as  well  by  their  fize,  which  is  well  known,  as 
by  their  bills,  which  are  a little  bending  at  the 
point ; a frnall  notch  near  the  end  of  the  upper 
chap,  and  the  outmoft  toe  adhering  as  far  as  the 
firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  To  this  tribe  may 
be  alfo  added  the  flare  or  flailing,  which,  though 
with  a flat  bill,  <00  much  refembles  thefe  birds 
to  be  placed  any  where  elfc. 
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The  miflel-thrufh  is  dittinguifhed  from  all 
ot  the  kind  by  its  fuperior  fize,  being  much' 
larger  than  any  of  them.  It  differs  lcarccly  in 
any  other  refpett  from  the  throttle,  except  that 
the  fpots  on  the  breaft  are  larger.  It  builds  its 
nett  in  bullies,  or  on  the  fide  of  fome  tree,  as 
all  Oi  this  x.ind  aie  found  to  do,  and  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  in  a ieafon.  Its  fong  is  very  fine, 
which  it  begins  in  fpring,  fitting  on  the  fummit 
of  a high  tree.  It  is  the  largeft  bird  of  all  the 
feathered  tiibe  that  has  mufic  in  its  voice;  the 
note  ot  all  greater  birds  being  either  fcreaming, 
chattering,  or  croaking.  It  feeds  on  ixife&s, 
holly  and  mifletoe-berries ; and  fometimes  fends 
forth  a very  difagreeable  fcream  when  frighted 
or  ditturbed. 

.The  black-bird,  -which  in  cold  countries, 
and  particularly  upon  the  Alps,  is  fometimes 
leen  all  over  white,  is  a beautiful  and  canorous 
biiu,  whittling  all  the  ipring  and  fummer  time 
with  a note  at  a dittance  the  mott  pleafing  of  all 
the  grove.  It  is  tne  deepeft  toned  warbler  of 
the  woods;  but  it  is  rather  unpleafant  in  a cage, 
being  loud  and  deafening.  It  lays  four  or  five 
blueifh  eggs,  in  a nett  ufually  built  at  the  ftump 
of  fome  old  hawthorn,  well  plaiftered  on  the  in- 
lide  with  clay,  ftraw,  and  hair. 

Pleafing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the 
blue-bird,  defcribed  by  Bellonius,  is  in  every 
rcipect  far  fuperior.  T.  his  beautiful  animal  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  refembles  a black-bird  in  all  but  its  blue  J 
colour.  It  lives  in  the  higheft  parts  of  the 
Alps,  and  even  there  chufes  the  mod  craggy 
rocks  and  the  moft  frightful  precipices  for  its 
refidence.  As  it  is  rarely  caught,  it  is  in  high 
eftimation  even  in  the  countries  where  it  breeds, 
but  {till  more  valuable  when  carried  from  home. 

It  not  only  whittles  in  the  moft  delightful  man- 
ner, but  fpeaks  with  an  articulate  diftinft  voice. 

It  is  fo  docile,  and  obferves  all  things  with  fuch 
diligence,  that,  though  waked  at  midnight  by 
any  of  the  family,  it  will  fpeak  and  whittle  at  the 
word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black,  which 
changes  to  its  original  hue  on  the  firft  ap- 
proaches  of  fpring.  It  makes  its  nett  in  deep 
holes,  in  very  high  and  inacceflible  folitudes, 
and  removes  it  not  only  from  the  accefles  of 
man,  but  alfo  hides  it  with  furprifmg  cunning 
from  the  fhammoy,  and  other  wild  beafts  that 
might  annoy  its  young. 

The  manner  of  taking  this  beautiful  bird  is 
faid  to  be  this.  The  fowlers,  either  by  chance 
or  by  lying  in  wait,  having  found  out  the  place 
where  it  builds,  take  with  them  a ftrong  ftilt 
or  ftake,  fuch  as  the  climbers  of  rocks  make 
ufe  of  to  affift  them  in  their  afeent.  With  the 
aiTiftance  of  this,  they  mount  where  an  indif- 
ferent fpe&ator  would  think  it  impoflible  to 
afeend,  covering  their  heads  at  the  fame  time 
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to  ward  off  any  danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles 
or  ftones  from  above.  At  length,  with  extreme 
toil  and  danger,  having  arrived  at  the  neft,  they 
draw  it  up  from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  ufually 
buried,  and  cherifli  the  young  with  an  afliduity 
equal  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain  them.  It 
produces  for  the  moft  part  five  young,  and 
never  more ; it  feldom  dcfcends  into  the  plain 
country;  flies  fwifter  than  a black-bird,  and 
ufes  the  fame  food. 

The  field- fare  and  the  red-wing  make  but  a 
fhort  ftay  in  this  country.  With  us  they  are 
infipid  tunelefs  birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and  ex- 
ceflively  watchful  to  preferve  the  general  fafety. 
All  their  feafon  of  muffc  and  pleafure  is  em- 
ployed in  the  more  northern  climates,  where 
they  fing  moft  delightfully,  perched  among  the 
forefts  of  maples,  with  which  thofe  countries 
abound.  They  build  their  nefts  in  hedges ; 
and  lay  fix  blueifh  green  eggs,  fpotted  with 
black. 

The  ftare,  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of 
this  tribe  by  the  glofly  green  of  its  feathers,  in 
fome  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in 
hollow  trees,  eaves  of  houfes,  towers,  ruins, 
cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  fea.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale  greenifh  afti- 
colour,  and  makes  its  neft  of  ftraw,  fmall  fibres 
ot  roots,  and  fuch  like.  Its  voice  is  rougher 
than  the  reft  of  this  kind ; but  what  it  wants  in 
, the 
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the  melody  of  its  note,  it  compenfates  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  taught  to  fpeak.  In 
winter  thefe  birds  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks,  and 
feed  upon  worms  and  infers.  At  the  approach 
of  fpring,  they  aflemble  in  fields,  as  if  in  con- 
sultation together,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
feem  to  take  no  nourifhment : the  greater  part 
leave  the  country  3 the  reft  breed  here  and  bring 
up  their  young. 

To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  an  hun- 
dred other  birds  of  nearly  the  thrufti  fize,  and 
living  like  them  upon  fruit  and  berries.  Words 
could  not  afford  variety  enough  to  defcribe  all 
the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign  birds 
of  the  thrufh  kind.  The  brilliant  green  of  the 
emerald,  the  flaming  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple 
of  the  amethyft,  or  the  bright  blue  of  the  fa- 
phire,  could  not  by  the  moft  artful  combination 
fhew  any  thing  fo  truly  lively  or  delightful  to 
the  fight  as  the  feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the 
tautotol.  Faffing,  therefore,  over  thefe  beauti- 
ful, but  little  known,  birds,  I will  only  mention 
the  American  mock-bird,  the  favourite  fongfter 
of  a region  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in  the 
•beauty  of  their  plumage  than  the  fweetnefs  of 
their  notes. 

This  valuable  bird  does  not  feem  to  vie  with 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  content  with  qualifica- 
tions that  endear  it  to  mankind  much  more.  It 
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is  hut  a plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the  fizc  of 
a thrufh,  of  a white  and  grey  colour,  and  a 
reddifh  bill.  It  is  pofleffed  not  only  of  its  own. 
natural  notes,  which  are  mufical  and  folemn,  but 
it  can  aflume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in 
the  wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It  fe'ems 
even  to  f})ort  itfelf  in  leading  them  aftray.  It 
will  at  one  time  allure  the  lefter  birds  with  the 
call  of  their  males,  and  then  terrify  them  when 
they  have  come  near  with  the  fcreams  of  the 
eagle.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  foreft  but  it  can 
mimick ; and  there  is  none  that  it  has  not  at 
times  deceived  by  its  call.  But,  nor  like  fuch 
as  we  ulually  fee  famed  for  mimicking  with  us, 
and  who  have  no  particular  merit  of  their  own, 
the  mock-bird  is  ever  fiureft  to  pleafe  when  it  is" 
molt  itfelf.  At  thofe  times  it  ufually  frequents 
the  houfes  of  the  American  planters  ; and,  fitting 
all  night  on  the  chimney-top,  pours  forth  the 
fwfeeteft  and  the  moft  various  notes  of  any  bird 
whatever.  It  would  feem,  if  accounts  be  true, 
that  the  deficiency  of  moft  other  fong-birds  in 
that  country  is  made  up  by  this  bird  alone. 

I hey  often  build  their  nefts  in  the  fruit-trees 
about  houfes,  feed  upon  berries  and  other  fruits, 
and  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic. 
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C H A P.  III. 

Of  the  Nightingale , and  other  foft-billed  Song- 
Birds. 


fjpHE  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among 
JL  the  moderns  for  its  Tinging,  but  almolt 
every  one  of  the  ancients  who  undertook  to 
jdefcrfbe  beautiful  nature,  has  contributed  to 
rail'e  its  reputation.  tc  The  Nightingale,”  fays 
Pliny,  “ that,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights  hid  in 
“ the  thickell  {hades,  continues  her  note  with- 
K out  intermhTion,  deferves  our  attention  and 
**  wonder.  How  furprifing,  that  fo  great  a voice 
iC  can  refide  in  fo  fmall  a body  ! fuch  perfever- 
“ ance  in  fo  minute  an  animal ! With  what  a 
41  mufical  propriety  are  the  founds  it  produces 
tc  modulated  ! 'The  note  at  one  time  drawn  out 
4t  with  a long  breath,  now  Healing  off  into  a 
“ different  cadence,  now  interrupted  by  a break, 
u then  changing  into  a new  note  by'  an  un- 
“ expelled  tranfition,  now  Teeming  to  renew 
“ the  fame  drain,  then  deceiving  expectation  1 
*•  She  fometimes  Teems  to  murmur  within  her- 
felfj  full,  deep,  {harp,  fwift,  drawling,  trem- 
blings now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
*“  bottom  of  the  fcale  ! In  fhort,  in  that  little 
bill  feems  to  refide  all  the  melody  which  man 
**  has  .vainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a variety  of 
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« mufical  inftruments.  Some  even  feem  to  be 
V poflefled  of  a different  fong  from  the  reft,  and 
w contend  with  each  other  with  great  ardour. 
“ The  bird  overcome  is  then  feen  only  to  dif- 
u continue  its  fong  with  its  life.” 

This  moft  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe  vifits 
England  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves 
us  in  Auguft.  It  is  found  but  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  being  totally  un- 
known in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North  Wales. 
They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  low  coppices, 
and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bufh,  fo 
that  they  are  rarely  feen.  They  begin  their  fong 
in  the  evening,  and  generally  continue  it  for  the 
whole  night.  For  weeks  together,  if  undifturbcd, 
they  fit  upon  the  fame  tree;  and  Shakefpeare 
rightly  defcribes  the  nightingale  fitting  nightly 
in  the  fame  place,  which  I have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  fhe  feldom  departs  from. 

From  Pliny’s  defcription,  we  fhould  be  led  to 
believe  this  bird  polfefl'ed  of  a perfevering  ftrain ; 
but,  though  it  is  in  fact  fo  with  the  nightingale 
in  Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges  in  England  the  little 
fongftrels  is  by  no  means  fo  liberal  of  her  mufic. 
Her  note  is  foft,  various,  and  interrupted;  fhe 
feldom  holds  it  without  a paufe  above  the  time 
that  one  can  count  twenty.  The  nightingale’s 
paufing  fong  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for 
this  bird’s  mufic  with  us,  which  is  more  pleaf- 
ing  than  the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  bew 
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caufe  it  is  heard  at  a time  when  all  the  reft  are 
ft  lent. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale 
prepares  to  make  its  neft,  which  is  formed  'of 
the  leaves  of  trees,  ftraw,  and  mofs.  The  neft 
being  very  eagerly  fought  after,  is  as  cunningly 
fecreted ; fo  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  found 
by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  thefe  purfuits. 
It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the 
bufties  are  thickeft  and  beft  covered.  While 
the  female  continues  fitting,  the  male  at  a good 
diftance,  but  always  within  hearing,  chears  the 
patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  fhort 
interruption  of  his  fong,  often  gives  her  warning 
of  approaching  danger.  She  lays  four  or  five 
eggs ; of  which  but  a part,  in  our  cold  climate, 
come  to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this 
bird’s  mufic,  has  induced  many  to  abridge  its 
liberty,  to  be  fecured  of  its  fong.  Indeed,  the 
greateft  part  of  what  has  been  written  concern- 
ing it  in  our  country,  confifts  in  directions  how 
to  manage  it  for  domeftic  finging;  while  the 
hiftory  of  the  bird  is  confined  to  dry  receipts 
for  fitting  it  for  the  cage.  Its  fong,  however, 
in  captivity  is  not  fo  very  alluring ; and  the 
tyranny  of  taking  it  from  thofe  hedges  where 
only  it  is  moft  pleafing,  ftill  more  depreciates  its 
imprifoned  efforts.  Gefner  allures  us,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  moft  agreeable  fongfter  in  a cage, 
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but  that  it  is  poftefled  of  a moft  admirable 
faculty  of  talking.  He  tells  the  following  ftory 
in  proof  of  his  aflertion,  which  he  fays  was 
communicated  to  him  by  a friend.  “ Whilft  I 
“ was  at  Ratiibone,”  fays  his  correfpondent, 
“ 1 put  up  at  an  inn,  the  fign  of  the  Golden 
“ Crown,  where  myhoft  had  three  nightingales. 
“ What  I am  going  to  repeat  is  wonderful,  al- 
“ moft  incredible,  and  yet  is  true.  The  night- 
“ ingales  were  placed  feparately,  fo  that  each 
“ was  lhut  up  by  itfelf  in  a dark  cage.  It  hap- 
“ pened  at  that  time,  being  the  fpring  of  tire 
“ year,  when  thofe  birds  are  wont  to  fing  inde- 
“ fatigably,  that  I was  fo  affli&ed  with  the 
“ ft  one,  that  I could  fleep  but  very  little  all 
“ night.  It  was  ufual  then  about  midnight. 
“ when  there  was  no  noife  in  the  houfe,  but  all 
“ Will,  to  hear  the  two  nightingales  jangling, 
“ and  talking  with  each  other,  and  plainly  imi- 
“ tating  men’s  difeourfes.  For  my  part  I was 
“ almoft  aftonifhed  with  wonder;  for  at  this 
“ time,  when  all  was  quiet  elfe,  they  held  con- 
“ ference  together,  and  repeated  whatever  they 
“ had  heard  among  the  guefts  by  day.  Thole 
“ two  of  them  that  were  meft  notable,  and 
“ mafters  of  this  art,  were  fcarce  ten  foot  diftant 
“ from  one  another.  The  third  huno-  more  re- 
u mote,  fo  that  I could  not  lo  well  hear  it  as  I 
u lay  abed.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  thofe 
“ two  provoked  each  other ; and  by  anfwering, 
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u invited  and  drew  one  another  to  fpeak.  Yet 
«c  did  they  not  confound  their  words,  or  talk 
« both  together,  but  rather  utter  them  alternately 
« and  of  courfe.  Befides  the  daily  difcoutfe  of 
« the  guefts,  they  chanted  out  two  ftories, 
u which  generally  held  them  from  midnight  till 
« morning ; and  that  with  fuch  modulations 
« and  inflexions,  that  no  man  could  have  taken 
« to  come  from  fuch  little  creatures.  When  I 
« afked  the  hoft  if  they  had  been  taught,  or 
« whether  he  obferved  their  talking  in  the  night, 
« he  anfwered,  no  i the  fame  laid  the  whole  fa- 
te mily.  But  I,  who  could  not  fleep  for  nights 
« together,  was  perfeXly  fenfible  of  their  dif- 
« courfe.  One  of  their  ftories  was  concerning 
« the  tapfter  and  his  wife,  who  refufed  to  follow 
« him  to  the  wars  as  he  defired  her ; for  the 
« hufband  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  wife,  as 
“ far  as  I underftood  by  the  birds,  that  he  would 
« leave  his  fervice  in  that  inn,  and  go  to  the 
“ wars  in  hopes  of  plunder.  But  fhe  refufed  to 
“ follow  him,  refolving  to  ftay  either  at  Ratif- 
« bone,  or  go  to  Nuremberg.  There  was  a 
“long  and  earneft  contention  between  them; 
“ and  all  this  dialogue  the  birds  repeated.  They 
“ even  repeated  the  unfeemly  words  which  were 
“ caft  out  between  them,  and  which  ought  ra- 
“ ther  to  have  been  fuppreffed  and  kept  a fecret. 
« But  the  birds,  not  knowing  the  difference  be- 
“ tween  modeft,  immodeft,  honeft,  and  fwthy 
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t<  words,  did  out  with  them.  I he  othct  ftory 
<c  was  concerning  the  war  which  the  emperor 
“ was  then  threatening  againft  the  proteftants ; 

“ which  the  birds  probably  heard  from  fome  of 
a the  generals  that  had  conferences  in  the  houfe. 

« Thefe  things  did  they  repeat  in  the  night 
« after  twelve  o’clock,  when  there  was  a deep 
« filence.  But  in  the  day-time,,  for  the  inoft 
« part,  they  were  filent,  and  feemed  to  do  no- 
te thing  but  meditate  and  revolve  with  them- 
« felves  upon  what  the  guefts  conferred  together 
« as  they  fat  at  table,  or  in  their  walks.  I verily 
« had  never  believed  our  Pliny  writing  fo  many 
« wonderful  things  concerning  thefe  little  crea- 
te tures,  had  I not  myfelf  feen  with  my  eyes,  and 
« heard  them  with  my  ears  uttering  fuch  things 
« as  I have  related.  Neither  yet  can  I of  a 
it  fudden  write  all,  or  call  to  remembrance  every 
« particular  that  I have  heard. 

Such  is  the  fagacity  afcribed  to  the  nightin- 
gale j it  is  but  to  have  high  reputation  for  any 
one  quality,  and  the  world  is  ready  enough  to 
give  us  fame  for  others  to  which  we  have  very 
(mall  pretenfions.  But  there  is  a little  bird,  ra- 
ther celebrated  for  its  affedtion  to  mankind  than 
its  Tinging,  which  however,  in  our  climate,  has 
the  fweeteft  note  of  all  others.  The  reader 
already  perceives  that  I mean  the  Red-breaft, 
the  well-known  friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in 
every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal.  I he  note  of 
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other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflexions  more 
capricious;  but  this  bird’s  voice  is  foft,  tender, 
and  well  fupported ; and  the  more  to  be  valued 
as  we  enjoy  it  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter. 
If  the  nightingale’s  fong  has  been  compared  to 
the  fiddle,  the  red-br.eaft’s  voice  has  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  flute. 

The  red-breaft,  during  the  fpring,  haunts 
the  wood,  the  grove,  and  the  garden;  it  retires 
to  the  thickeft  and  fhadieffc  hedge-rows  to  breed 
in.  But  in  winter  it  fee'ms  to  become  more  do- 
ineftic,  and  often  to  claim  protection  from  man. 
Moft  of  the  foft-billed  birds,  the  nightingale, 
the  fwallow,  and  the  tit-moufe,  leave  us  in  the 
winter,  when  their  infeX  food  is  no  longer 
offered  in  plenty;  but  the  red-breaft  continues 
with  us  the  year  round,  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  the  famine  of  winter  by  chirping  round  the 
warm  habitations  of  mankind,  by  coming  into 
thofe  fhelters  where  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  is 
artificially  expelled,  and  where  infeXs  themfelves 
are  found  in  greater  numbers,  attraXed  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different  places : 
in  fome  countries  its  neft  is  ufually  found  in  the 
crevice  of  fome  molly  bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  an 
hawthorn  in  hedge-rows ; in  others,  it  chufes 
the  thickeft  coverts,  and  hides  its  neft  with  oak 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  five,  of  a 
dull  white,. with  reddifh  ftreaks.. 
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The  Lark,  whether  the  fky-lark,  the  wood,  or 
the  tit-lark,  being  all  diftinguilhable  from  other 
little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel,  are  louder 
in  their  fong  than  either  of  the  former,  but  not 
fo  pleafing.  Indeed,  the  mulic  of  every  bird  in 
captivity  produces  no  very  pleafing  fenfations ; 
it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a little  animal  infenfible  of 
its  unfortunate  fituation  ; it  is  the  landfcape,  the 
grov/e,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the  contell 
upon  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  the  foaring  in  the  air,  and  the  anfwer- 
\ng  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird’s  fong  its 
true  relilh.  Thefe  united,  improve  each  other, 
and  raife  the  mind  to  a Hate  of  the  higheft,  yet 
moft  hamllefs  exultation.  Nothing  can  in  this 
fituation  of  mind  be  more  pleafing  than  to  lee 
tiie  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing;  railing  its 
note  as  it  foars  until  it  feems  loft  in  the  immenfe 
heights  above  us,  the  note  continuing,  the  bird 
itfelf  unfeen ; to  lee  it  then  defcending  with  a 
fwell  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  yet  finking  by 
degrees  as  it  approaches  its  neft,  the  fpot  where 
all  its  aftedfions  are  centered;  the  Ipot  that  has. 
prompted  all  this  joy,. 

The  lark  builds  its  neft  upon  the  ground, 
beneath  fome  turf  that  ferves  to  hide  and  Ihelter 
it.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a. 
dufky  hue  in  colour,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a. 
plover.  It  is  while  fhe  is  fitting  that  the  male 
thus  ufually  entertains  her  with  his  finging,;. 
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and  while  he  is  rifen  to  an  imperceptible  height, 
yet  he  ftill  has  his  loved  partner  in  his  eye,  nor 
once  lofes  fight  of  the  neft  either  while  he  afcends 
or  is  defcending.  This  harmony  continues  fe- 
veral  months,  beginning  early  in  the  fpring  on 
pairing.  In  winter  they  affemble  in  flocks, 
when  their  fong  forfakes  them,  and  the  bird- 
catchers  deftroy  them  in  great  numbers  for  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious. 

The  Black-cap  and  the  Wren,  though  fo  very 
diminutive,  are  yet  prized  by  fome  for  their 
finging.  The  former  is  called  by  fome  the 
mock  nightingale  and  the  latter  is  admired  for 
the  loudnefs  of  its  note,  compared  to  the  little 
body  from  whence  it  ilfues.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  this  difproportion  between  the  voice 
of  a bird  and  its  fize,  in  fome  meafure  demands 
our  wonder.  Quadrupedes  in  this  refpecft  may 
be  confidered  as  mutes  to  them.  The  peacock 
is  louder  than  the  lion,  and  the  rabbit  is  not  fo 
loud  as  the  wren.  But  it  muft  be  confidered 
that  birds  are  very  differently  formed  j their 
lungs  in  fome  meafure  are  extended  through 
their  whole  body,  while  in  quadrupedes  they  lie 
only  in  the  breaft.  In  birds  there  are  a variety 
of  cells  which  take  in  the  air,  and  thus  pour  forth 
their  contents  at  the  little  animal’s  command. 
The  black- cap  and  the  wren,  therefore,  are  as 
refpe&able  for  their  voices  as  they  might  be 
deemed  inconfiderable  for  their  fize. 
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All  thefe  i'oft-billed  birds,  thus  prized  for 
their  fmging,  are  rendered  domeftic,  and  brought 
up  with  affiduity  by  fuch  as  are  fond  of  their 
voices  in  a cage.  The  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment ferves  for  all,  as  their  food  and  their  habits- 
are  nearly  the  fame.  The  manner  of  taking: 
and  treating  them,  particularly  the  nightingale, - 
is  this.  A nightingale’s  neft  may  be  found  by 
obferving  the  place  where  the  male  lings, -'and 
then  by  flicking  two  or  three  meal-worms  (a- 
kind  of  maggot  found  in  flour)  on  fome  neigh- 
bouring thorn,  which  when  he  fees  he  will  in- 
fallibly bear  away  to  his  young.  By  liftenmgr 
he  then  may  be  heard  with  the  female  chirping 
to  the  young  ones  while  they  are  feeding. 
When  the  neft  is  found,  if  the  young  ones  are 
not  fledged  enough  to  be  taken,  they-  muft  not 
be  touched  with  the  hands,  for  then  the  old  ones 
will  perceive  it,  and  entice  them  away.  They 
fhould  not  be  taken  till  they  are  almoft  as  full 
of  feathers  as  the  old  ones;  and,  though  they 
rcfufe  their  meat,  yet„.  by  opening  their  bills,- 
you  may  give  them  two  or  three  frnall  bits  at  a 
time,- which  will  make  them  foon  grow  tame,, 
when  -they  will  feed  themfelves-  They  fliould 
be  put;  neft  and  all  into  a little  bafket;  which 
fhould  be  covered  up  warm  ; and  they  fhould 
be  fed  every  two  hours-  Their  food  fhouid  be 
fheep’s  hearts,  or  other  raw  flefh  meat,  chopped 
very  fine,  and  all  the  firings,  - fkins,  and  tat, 
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taken  away.  But  it  fhould  always  be  mixed 
with  hard  hen’s  eggs,  upon  which  they  will 
feed  and  thrive  abundantly. 

They  fhould  then  be  put  in  cages  like  the 
nightingale’s  back  cage,  with  a little  flraw  or 
dry  mofs  at  the  bottom ; but  when  they  are 
grown  large  they  fhould  have  ant’s  mold.  They 
fhould  be  kept  very  clean,  as  indeed  fhould  all 
finging-birds  whatfoever;  for  otherwife  they 
will  have  the  cramp,  and  perhaps  the  claws  will 
drop  off.  In  autumn  they  will  fometimes  ab- 
ilain  from  their  food  for  a fortnight,  unlefs  two 
or  three  meal-worms  be  given  them  twice  or 
thrice  a week,  or  two  or  three  fpiders  in  a day ; 
they  muff  likewife  have  a little  faffron  in  their 
water.  Figs  chopped  fmall  among  their  meat 
will  help  them  to  recover  their  flefh.  When 
their  legs  are  cramped,  they  fhould  be  anointed 
with  frefh  butter,  or  capon’s  fat,  three  or  four 
days  together.  If  they  grow  melancholy,  put 
white  fugar-candy  into  their  water,  and  feed 
them  with  fheep’s-heart,  giving  them  a few  ants 
with  their  eggs. 

With  regard  to  adult  birds,  thofe  that  are 
taken  before  the  twenty-third  of  April  are  ac- 
counted the  beff,  becaufe  after  that  they  begin 
to  pair.  I hey  ufually  haunt  woods,  coppices, 
and  quickfet  hedges,  where  they  may  be  taken 
in  trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.  T hey 
fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  fpot  where  the  bird 
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fings  as  pofiible ; and  before  you  fix  the  trap, 
turn  up  the  earth  twice  the  breadth  of  the  cage, 
becaufe  they  will  there  look  for  food.  They 
are  alio  taken  with  lime  twigs,  placing  them 
upon  the  hedge  where  they  ulually  ling;  and 
there  fhould  be  meal-worms  {tuck  at  proper 
places  to  draw  them  into  the  {hare.  After  they 
are  taken,  their  wings  fhould  be  gently  tied 
with  thread,  to  prevent  their  beating  themlelves 
againft  the  cage.  This  fhould  be  firft  hung  in 
a private  place,  that  the  bird  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed j and  it  fhould  be  fed  every  two  hours, 
at  fartheft,  with  fheep’s-heart  and  egg  minced 
very  fine,  mixing  it  with  meal-worms.  How- 
ever, the  firft  food  muft  be  worms,  ants,  cater- 
pillars, and  flies.  You  muft,  to  feed  the  bird, 
take  it  in  your  hand,  and  open  the  bill  with  a 
flick  made  thick  at  one  end,  giving  it  the  in- 
fedts,  or  four  or  five  bits  of  food  as  big  as  peas, 
to  entice  it  to  eat.  Its  common  food  fhould 
be  mixed  with  ants,  fo  that  when  die  bird  goes 
to  pick  the  ants  it  may  pick  up  fome  of  that 
alfo.  The  nightingale,  when  caged,  begins  to 
fing  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
continues  its  fong  till  June. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Canary-bird,  and  other  hard-billed 
Singing-birds.  - 

THE  Canary-bird  is  now  become  fo  com- 
mon, and  has  continued  fo  long  in  a do- 
meftic  ftate,  that  its  native  habits,  as  well  as  its 
native  country,  feem  almoft  forgotten.  Though, 
by  the  name,  it  appears  that  thefe  birds  came 
originally  from  the  Canary  Elands,  yet  we  have 
it  only  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  up 
in  great  numbers,  and  fold  into  different  parts 
of  Europe.  At  what  period  they  were  brought 
into  Europe  is  not  well  known ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  about  a century  ago  they  were  fold  at 
very  high  prices,  and  kept  only  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  great.  They  have  fince  been  mul- 
tiplied in  great  abundance;  and  their  price  ifr 
diminifhed  in  proportion  to  their  plenty. 

In  its  native  iflands,  a region  equally  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landfcapes  and  the  harmony 
of  its  groves,  the  canary-bird  is  of  a dufky  grey 
colour,  and  fo  different  from  thofe  ufually  fean 
in  Europe,  that  fome  have  even  doubted  whe- 
ther it  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  With  us,  they 
have  that  variety  of  colouring  ufual  in  all  do- 
meftic  fowls ; fome  white,  fome  mottled,  fome 
beautifully  fhaded  with  green;  but  they  are 
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more  efteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty, 
having  a high  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  thofe 
of  the  finch  tribe  have,  continuing  for  fome 
time  in  one  breath  without  intermiflion,  then 
raifing  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with 
great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  canary-bird 
next  to  the  nightingale  the  moft  celebrated 
fongfter  j and,  as  it  is  more  eafily  reared  than 
any  of  the  foft-billed  birds,  and  continues  its 
fong  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  moft 
common  in  our  houfes.  Rules,  therefore,  have 
been  laid  down,  and  copious  inftru&ions  given, 
for  breeding  thefe  birds  in  a domeftic  ftate  ; 
which,  as  a part  of  them  may  conduce  towards 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  bird,  I will  take  leave 
to  tranfcribe. 

In  ehufing  the  canary-bird,  thofe  are  beft 
that  appear  with  life  and  boldnefs,  ftanding  up- 
right upon  the  perch  like  a fparrow-hawk,  and 
not  apt  to  be  frighted  at  every  thing  that  ftirs. 
If  its  eyes  look  chearful,  and  not  drowfy,  it  is  a 
fign  of  health ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  hides 
its  head  under  the  wing,  and  gathers  its  body 
up,  thefe  are  fymptoms  of  its  being  out  of  order. 
In  ehufing  them  the  melody  of  the  fong  fhould 
alfo  be  minded : fome  will  open  with  the  notes 
of  the  nightingale,  and,  running  through  a variety 
ef  modulations,  end  like  the  tit-lark.  Others 
will  begin  like  the  Iky-lark  j and,  by  a foft  me- 
lodious 
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lcdious  turn,  fall  into  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale. Thefe  are  leffons  taught  this  bird  in  its 
domeftic  ft  ate,  and  generally  taught  it  by  others  ; 
but  its  native  note  is  loud,  flirill,  piercing,  and 
enough  to  deafen  the  hearers.  There  are  perfons 
who  admire  each  of  thefe  fongs,  but  the  fecond 
is  in  the  moft  general  eftimation. 

Canary-birds  fometimes  breed  all  the  year 
round  ; but  they  moft  ufually  begin  to  pair  in 
April,  and  to  breed  in  June  and  Auguft.  Thofe 
arc  faid  to  be  the  beft  breeders  that  are  produced 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  French. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  a cock 
and  a hen  ftiould  be  put  together  in  a fmall 
cage,  where  they  will  peck  at  each  other  in  the 
beginning,  but  will  foon  become  thoroughly 
reconciled.  T he  room  where  they. are  kept  to 
breed  ftiould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  let  the  birds 
have  the  benefit  ot  the  morning  fun,  and  the 
windows  ftiould  be  of  wire,  not  glafs,  that  they 
roay  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  floor  of 
the  room  ftiould  be  kept  clean,  and  fometimes 
there  ftiould  be  dry  gravel  or  fand  fifted  upon 
it.  There  ftiould  alfo  be  two  windows,  one  at 
each  end,  and  feveral  perches  at  proper  dis- 
tances for  the  birds  to  fettle  on,  as  they  fly 
backwards  and  forwards.  A tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  would  be  the  moft  convenient  to 
divert  the  birds,  and  fometimes  to  l'erve  for 
building  their  nefts  upon, 
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In  Germany  they  prepare  a large  room,  and 
build  it  in  the  manner  of  a barn,  being  much 
longer  than  broad,  with  a fquare  place  at  each 
end,  and  feveral  holes  to  go  into  thofe  fquare 
places.  In  thofe  outlets  they  plant  feveral  forts 
of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  take  great  delight 
to  fing  and  breed.  The  bottom  of  the  place 
they  ftrew  with  fand,  and  upon  it  call  rape-feel, 
chick-weed  and  groundfil,  which  the  old  birds 
feed  upon  while  breeding.  In  the  body  of  the 
houfe  they  put  all  forts  of  duff  for  building  the 
neft,  and  brooms,  one  under  the  other,  in  all 
the  corners,  for  the  birds  to  build  in.  Thefe 
they  feparate  by  partitions  from  each  other,  to 
prevent  thofe  above  flying  down  upon,  or  other- 
wife  incommoding,  fuch  as  breed  below.  The 
light  alfo  is  excluded,  for  no  bird  is  fond  of  hav- 
ing light  come  to  its  neft. 

With  us,  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  lefs 
expenfive ; a little  breeding-cage  fometimes 
fuffices,  but  feldom  any  thing  more  extenfive 
than  a fmall  room.  While  the  birds  are  pair- 
ing it  is  ufual  to  feed  them  with  foft  meat ; 
that  is,  bread,  maw-feed,  a little  fealded  rape- 
feed,  and  near  a third  part  of  an  egg.  The 
room  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  fluff  for  making 
their  nefts ; fuch  as  fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  and 
hair.  Thefe  materials  fhould  be  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  mixed  and  tied  together  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  birds  may  readily  pull  out 
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what  they  want.  This  fhould  be  hung  in  a pro- 
per part  of  the  room,  and  the  male  will  take  his 
turn  in  building  the  neft,  fitting  upon  the  eggs, 
and  feeding  the  young.  They  are  generally  two 
or  three  days  in  building  their  nefts ; the  hen 
commonly  lays  five  eggs ; and  in  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  days  the  young  will  be  excluded.  So 
prolific  are  thefe  birds  fometimes  that  the  female 
will  be  ready  to  hatch  a fecond  brood  before  the 
firft  are  able  to  quit  the  neft.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  fhe  leaves  the  neft  and  the  young  to  pro- 
vide herfelf  with  another  to  lay  her  new  brood 
in.  In  the  mean  time,  the  male,  more  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  his  truft,  breeds  up  the  young 
left  behind,  and  fits  them  for  a ftate  of  indepen- 
dence. 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  the  old 
ones  fhould  be  fupplied  with  a fufficiency  of 
foft  food  every  day,  with  likewife  frefh  greens, 
fuch  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  chick-weed ; in 
June,  fhepherd’s  purfe  ; and  in  July  and  Auguft, 
plantane.  They  are  never  to  have  groundfil 
after  the  young  are  excluded.  With  thefe  dif- 
ferent delicacies,  the  old  ones  will  take  particu- 
lar care  to  feed  and  bring  up  their  young  ; but  it 
is  ufual  when  they  can  feed  themfelves  to  be 
taken  from  the  neft  and  put  into  cages.  Their 
meat  then  is  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  witli 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine  bread,  and  a little  fcalded 
rape-feed ; this  muft  be  bruifed  till  it  becomes 
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fine,  and  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  a little  maw- 
feed  ; after  which,  blend  all  together ; which  is 
to  be  fupplied  them  frefti  every  day. 

The  canary-bird,  by  being  kept  in  company 
with  the  linnet  or  the  gold-finch,  pairs  and  pro- 
duces a mixed  breed,  more  like  the  canary-bird, 
and  refembling  it  chiefly  in  its  fong.  Indeed, 
all  this  tribe  with  ftrong  bills  and  piercing  notes, 
and  feeding  upon  grain,  have  the  moft  ftrong 
fimilitude  to  each  other,  and  may  juftly  be  fup- 
pofed,  as  Mr.  Buffon  imagines,  to  come  from 
the  fame  original.  They  all  breed  about  the 
fame  time  ; they  frequent  the  fame  vegetables  ; 
they  build  in  the  fame  hedges  and  trees;  and 
are  brought  up  for  the  cage  with  the  fame  food 
and  precautions.-  The  linnet,  the  bull-finch, 
and  the  gold-finch,  when  we  know  the  hiftory 
of  the  canary-bird,  have  fcarce  any  peculiarities 
that  canattradt  our  curiofity,  or  require  our  care. 
The  only  art  neceflary  with  all  thofe  that  have 
no  very  fine  note  is  to  breed  them  up  under 
fome  more  pleafing  harmonift.  The  gold-finch 
learns  a fine  fong  from  the  nightingale ; and  the 
linnet  and  bull-finch  may  be  taught,  forgetting 
the  w’ild  notes  of  nature,  to  whiitle  a long  and 
regular  tune. 
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Of  the  Swallow^  and  its  Affinities. 

N idea  of  any  one  bird  in  the  former 


X~JL  claffes  will  give  us  fome  tolerable  con- 
ception of  the  reft.  By  knowing  the  linnet,  or 
the  canary-bird,  we  have  fome  notion  of  the 
manners  of  the  gold-finch ; by  exhibiting  the 
hiftory  of  the  nightingale,  we  fee  alfo  that  of 
the  black-cap  or  the  tit-moufe.  But  the  fwal- 
low  tribe  feems  to  be  entirely  different  from  all 
the  former  : different  in  their  form,  different  in 
their  habits,  and  unlike  in  all  the  particulars  of 
their  hiftory. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  Goat-fucker, 
which  may  be  ftiled  a nocturnal  fwallow : it  is 
the  largeft  of  this  kind,  and  is  known  by  its 
tail,  which  is  not  forked  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon fwallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at  evening, 
and  makes  a loud  Angular  noife,  like  the  whur 
of  a fp  inning- wheel.  To  this  alfo  belongs  the 
Houfe- Swallow,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a defeription  : the  Martin,  inferior  in  Aze  to  the 
former,  and  the  tail  much  lefs  forked ; it  differs 
alfo  in  its  neft,  which  is  covered  at  top,  while 
that  of  the  houfe-fwallow  is  open ; and  the  Swift, 
rather  larger  than  the  houfe-fwallow,  with  all  the 
toes  ftanding  forward  ; in  which  it  differs  from 
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the  reft  of  its  kind.  All  thefe  refemble  each 
other  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  not  without  difficulty 
the  fmaller  kinds  are  known  afundcr. 

Thefe  are  all  known  by  their  very  large 
mouths,  which,  when  they  fly,  are  always  kept 
open  ; they  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
fhort  {lender  feet,  which  fcarce  are  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  their  bodies;  their  wings 
are  of  immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk ; their 
plumage  is  glofled  with  a rich  purple ; and  their 
note  is  a flight  twittering,  which  they  feldom 
exerc  but  upon  the  wing.  . 

This  peculiar  conformation  feems  attended 
with  a ftmilar  peculiarity  of  manners.  Their 
food  is  infedts,  which  they  always  pprfue  flying. 
For  this  reafon,  during  fine  weather,  when  the 
infedfs  are  moft  likely  to  be  abroad,  the  fwal- 
lows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  feen  pur- 
suing their  prey  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  and 
agility.  All  fmaller  animals,  in  fome  meafure, 
find  fafety  by  winding  and  turning,  when  they 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  greater : the  lark  thus 
evades  the  purfuit  of  the  hawk ; and  man  the 
crocodile.  In  this  manner,  infedfs  upon  the 
wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the  fwailow;  but  this 
bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  purfue 
them  through  their  fhorteft  turnings.  Befides 
a great  length  of  wing,  it  is  alfo  provided  with 
a long  tail,  which,  like  a rudder,  turns  it  in  its 
moft  rapid  motions ; and  thus,  while  it  is  pof- 
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fcffed  of  the  greateft  fwiftnefs,  it  is  alfo  poffeffed 
of  the  moft  extreme  agility. 

Early,  therefore,  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
returning  fun  begins  to  rouze  the  infect  tribe 
from  their  annual  ftate  of  torpidity,  when  the 
gnat  and  the  beetle  put  off  their  earthly  robes 
and  venture  into  air,  the  fwallow  then  is  feen 
returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly  to  the  fhore. 
At  firft,  with  the  timidity  of  a ftranger,  it  ap- 
pears but  feldom,  and  flies  but  flowly  and 
heavily  along.  As  the  weather  grows  warmer, 
and  its  infeft  fupply  encreafes,  it  then  gathers 
greater  ftrength  and  a&ivity.  But  it  fometimes 
happens  that  a rainy  feafon,  by  repelling  the 
infedts,  flints  the  fwallow  in  its  food ; the  poor 
bird  is  then  feen  flowly  fkimming  along  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  often  refling  after 
a flight  of  a few  minutes.  In  general,  however, 
it  keeps  on  the  wing,  and  moving  with  a ra- 
pidity that  nothing  can  efcape.  When  the 
weather  promifes  to  be  fair,  the  infedl  tribe 
feel  the  genial  influence,  and  make  bolder 
flights  ; at  which  time  the  fwallow  follows  them 
in  their  aerial  journies,  and  often  rifes  to  im- 
perceptible heights  in  the  purfuit.  When  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be  foul,  the  infedls  feel  the 
firft  notices  of  it ; and  from  the  fwallow’s  fol- 
lowing low  we  are  often  apprized  of  the  ap- 
proaching change. 


When 
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When  fummer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more 
than  a fufficient  fupply  for  fuftaining  the  wants 
of  nature  every  where  offers,  the  fwallow  then 
begins  to  think  of  forming  a progeny.  The 
neft  is  built  with  great  induftry  and  art;  parti- 
cularly by  the  common  fwallow,  which  builds 
it  on  the  tops  of  chimnies.  The  martin  flicks 
it  to  the  eaves  of  houfes.  The  goat-fucker,  as 
we  are  told,  builds  it  on  the  bare  ground. 
This  neft  is  built  with  mud  from  fome  neiffh- 
bouring  brook,  well  tempered  with  the  bill, 
moiftened  with  water  for  the  better  adhefion ; 
and  Hill  farther  kept  firm,  by  long  grafs  and 
fibres : within  it  is  lined  with  gocfe-feathers, 
which  are  ever  the  warmeft  and  the  neateft. 
The  martin  covers  its  neft  at  top,  and  has  a 
door  to  enter  at;  the  fwallow  leaves  her’s  quite 
open.  But  our  European  nefts  are  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  thofe  the  fwallow  builds  on 
the  coafts  of  China  and  Coromandel ; the  de- 
fcription  of  which  I will  give  in  the  plain  honeft: 
phrafe  of  Willughby.  “ On  the  fea-coaft  of 
“ the  kingdom  of  China,”  fays  he,  “ a fort  of 
u party-coloured  birds,  of  the  ftiape  of  fwal- 
w lows,  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is 
“ their  breeding  time,  eome  out  of  the  mid- 
* land  country  to  the  rocks,  and  from  the  foam 
M or  froth  of  the  fea-water  dafhing  againft  the 
“ bottom  of  the  rocks,  gather  a certain  clammy, 
M glutinous  matter,  perchance  the  fpawn  of 
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« whales  and  other  young  fifties,  of  which  they 
« build  their  nefts,  w'herein  they  lay  their  eggs 
“ and  hatch  their  young.  Thefe  nefts  the 
« Chinefe  pluck  from  the  rocks,  and  bring 
« them,  in  great  numbers,  into  the  Eaft-Indies 
« to  fell.  They  are  efteemed,  by  gluttons,  as 
« great  delicacies;  who,  diftolving  them  in 
“ chicken  or  mutton-broth,  are  very  fond  of 
« them;  far  before  oyfters,  muftirooms,  or 
“ other  dainty  and  lickorifh  morfcls.”  What  a 
' pity  this  luxury  hath  not  been  introduced  among 
us  ; and  then  our  great  feafters  might  be  enabled 
to  eat  a little  more  ! 

The  fwallow  ufually  lays  from  five  to  fix 
eges,  of  a white  colour,  fpeckled  with  red ; 
and  fometimes  breeds  twice  a year.  When  the 
young  brood  are  excluded,  the  fwallow  fupplies 
them  very  plentifully,  the  firft  brood  particu- 
larly, when  flie  finds  herfelf  capable  of  pro- 
ducing two  broods  in  a year.  This  happens 
when  the  parents  come  early,  when  the  feafon  is 
peculiarly  mild,  and  when  they  begin  to  pair 
foon.  Sometimes  they  find  a difficulty  in  rear- 
ing even  a fingle  neft,  particularly  when  the 
weather  has  been  fevere,  or  their  nefts  have 
been  robbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon. 
By  thefe  accidents,  this  important  talk  is 
fometimes  deferred  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave 

us; 
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us ; and  for  a few  days  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, a (Terrible,  in  vaft  flocks,  on  houfe-tops, 
as  it  deliberating  on  the  fatiguing  journey 
that  lay  befoie  them.  This  is  no  flight  under- 
taking, as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo, 
Senegal,  and  along  the  whole  Morocco  fhore. 

1 here  are  Tome,  however,  left  behind  in  this 
general  expedition,  that  do  not  part  till  eight 
or  ten  days  after  the  reft.  Thefe'are  chiefly 
the  latter  weakly  broods,  which  are  not  yet 
in  a condition  to  fet  out.  They  are  fome- 
times  even  too  feeble  to  venture,  till  the  fetting 
in  of  winter ; while  their  parents  vainly  exhort 
them  to  efforts  which  jnftinft  aflures  them  they 
are  incapable  of  performing.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  wretched  little  families,  being 
compelled  to  ftay,  perifli  the  firft  cold  weather 
that  comes ; while  the  tender  parents  (hare  the 
fate  of  their  offspring,  and  die  with  their  new- 
fledged  brood. 

Thofe  that  migrate  are  firft  obferved  to  ar- 
live  in  Africa,  as  Mr.  Adanfon  aflures  us,  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought 
to  have  performed  their  fatiguing  journey  in 
the  fpace  of  feven  days.  They  are  fometinies 
feen,  when  interrupted  by  contrary-  winds,  wa- 
vering'in  their  courfe  far  off  at  fea,  and  light- 
ing upon  whatever  fliip  they  find  in  their  paf- 
fage.  i hey  then  feem  fpent  with  famine  and 
fatigue,  yet  ftill  they  boldly  venture,  when  re- 
■V°'~  V..  I'  freflied 
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frefhed  by  a few  hours  reft,  to  renew  their  flight, 
and  continue  the  courfe  which  they  had  been 
fteeqng  before. 

Thefe  are  fadts  proved  by  inconteftible  au- 
thority ; yet  it  is  a doubt  whether  all  fwallows 
migrate  in  this  manner,  or  whether  there  may 
not  be  foine  fpecies  of  this  animal  that,  though 
externally  alike,  are  fo  internally  different,  as 
to  be  very  differently  affected  by  the  approach 
of  winter.  We  are  affured,  from  many,  and 
thefe  not  contemptible  witneffes,  that  fwallows 
hide  themfelves  in  holes  under  ground,  joined 
clofe  together,  bill  againft  bill,  and  feet  againft 
feet.  Some  inform  us  that  they  have  feen  them 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  even  from  under 
the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they  are  afferted  to 
pafs  the  winter  without  motion.  Reaumur, 
who  particularly  interefted  himfelf  in  this  en- 
quiry, received  feveral  accounts  of  bundles  of 
fwallows  being  thus  found  in  quarries  and 
under  the  water.  Thefe  men,  therefore,  have 
a rightjto  fome  degree  of  afl'ent ; and  are  not  to 
lofe  all  credit  from  our  ignorance  of  what  they 
aver. 

All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  di fleeted, 
are  formed  within  like  other  birds ; and  feem  to 
offer  no  obfervable  variety.  Indeed,  that  they 
do  not  hide  themfelves  under  water,  has  been 
pretty  well  proved,  by  the  noted  experiment  of 
Frifch,  who  tied  fcveral  threads  died  in  water.-. 
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•colours,  round  the  legs  of  a great  number  of 
fvvallows,  that  were  preparing  for  their  depar- 
ture : thefe,  upon  their  return  the  enfuing  fum- 
mer,  brought  their  threads  back  with  them,  nd 
way  damaged  in  their  colour  ; which  they  mod: 
certainly  would,  if,  during  the  winter,  they  had 
been  fteeped  in  water  : yet  (till  this  is  a fubjedd 
on  which  we  muft  fufpend  our  affent,  as  Klein, 
the  naturalift,  has  brought  fuch  a number  of 
proofs,  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  fwallows 
are  torpid  in  winter,  as  even  the  mod  incredu- 
lous muft  allow  to  have  fome  degree  of  proba* 
ability. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Humming-bird,  and  its  Varieties. 

HAVING  given  fome  hiftory  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  moft  remarkable  birds  of 
which  accounts  can  be  obtained,  I might  now 
go  to  a very  extenfive  tribe,  remarkable  for  the 
fplendour  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage  : but 
the  defcription  of  the  colours  of  a beautiful  bird 
has  nothing  in  it  that  can  inform  or  entertain;  it 
rather  excites  a longing,  which  it  is  impoffibl® 
for  words  to  fatisfy.  Naturalifts,  indeed,  have 
endeavoured  to  fatisfy  this  defire,  by  coloured 
prints ; but,  befide  that  thefe  at  beft  give  only 
a faint  refemblance  of  nature,  and  are  a very 
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indifferent  kind  of  painting,  the  bird  itfelfhas 
a thoufand  beauties,  that  the  moil  exquifite  artift 
is  incapable  of  imitating.  They,  for  inftance, 
who  imagine  they  have  a complete  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  little  tribe  of  Manikin  birds,  from 
the  pictures  we  have  of  them,  will  find  them- 
felves  deceived,  when  they  compare  their  drafts 
with  nature.  The  fhining  greens,  the  changeable 
purples,  and  the  gloffy  reds,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pencil ; and  very  far  beyond  the  coloured 
print,  which  is  but  a poor  fubftitute  to  painting. 
I have  therefore  declined  entering  into  a minute 
defcription  of  foreign  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind  ; 
as  founds  would  never  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  colours. 

There  is  one  fpecies,  however,  that  I will 
conclude  the  hiftory  of  this  clafs  with  ; as, 
though  the  leaf!:,  it  will  certainly  be  allowed  the 
moll:  beautiful  of  all  others.  In  quadrupedes, 
the  fmalleft  animals  are  noxious,  ugly,  and  loath - 
fome  ; the  fmalleft  of  birds  are  the  moft  beautiful, 
innocent,  and  fportive.  Of  all  thofe  that  flutter 
in  the  garden,  or  paint  the  landfcape,  the  Hum- 
ming-bird is  the  moft  delightful  to  look  upon, 
and  the  moft  inoffenfive. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal,  there  are  fix  or 
feven  varieties,  from  the  fize  of  a fmall  wren, 
down  to  that  ol  an  humble-bee.  An  European 
could  never  have  fuppofed  a bird  exifting  fo  very 
fmall,  and  yet  compleatly  furniftied  out  with  a 
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bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  inteftines,  exactly  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  large#  kind.  A bird  not 
lo  big  as  the  end  of  one’s  little  linger,  would 
probably  be  fuppofed  but  a creature  of  imagina- 
tion, were  it  not  feen  in  infinite  numbers,  and 
as  frequent  as  butterflies  in  a fummer’s  day, 
fporting  in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  extracting  their  fweets  with  its 
little  bill. 

The  fmalleft  humming-bird  is  about  the  fize 
of  an  hazel-nut.  The  feathers  on  its  wings  and 
tail  are  black;  but  thofe  on  its  body,  and  under 
its  wings,  are  of  a greenifh  brown,  with  a fine 
red  caff  or  glofs,  which  no  filk  or  velvet  can 
imitate.  It  has  a {mall  ere#  on  its  head,  green 
at  the  bottom,  and  as  it  were  gilded  at  the  top  ; 
and  which  fparkles  in  the  fun  like  a little  ftar 
in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  The  bill  is  black, 
ftraight,  {lender,  and  of  the  length  of  a fmall 
pin.  The  larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  as 
big  as  the  common  wren,  and  without  a creft 
on  its  head ; but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  cover- 
ed from  the  throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with 
changeable  crimfon-coloured  feathers,  that,  in 
different  lights,  change  to  a variety  of  beauti- 
ful colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of 
botn  are  fmall,  with  very  little  round  eyes  as 
black  as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  thefe  add  to 
the  high  finifhing  and  beauty  of  a rich  luxurious 
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weftern  landfcape.  As  Toon  as  the  fun  is  rifen, 
the  humming-birds,  of  different  kinds,,  are  feen 
fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without  ever  light- 
ing upon  them.  Their  wings  are  in  fuch  rapid 
motion,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcern  their  co- 
lours, except  by  their  glittering.  They  are  never 
ft  ill,  but  continually  in  motion,  vifiting  flower 
after  flower,  and  extra&ing  its  honey  as  if  with  a 
kifs.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with 
a forky  tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower, 
and  extracts  its  nedtared  tribute.  Upon  this  alone 
they  fubfift.  The  rapid  motion  of  their  wings 
brings  out  an  humming  found,  from  whence 
they  have  their  name ; for  whatever  divides  the 
air  fwiftly,  muft  thus  produce  a murmur. 

The  nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  not  lefs  curious, 
than  the  reft  : they  are  fufpended  in  the  air,  at 
the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange,  a pome- 
granate, or  a citron-tree  ; fomethnes  even  in 
houfes,  if  they  find  a fmall  and  convenient  twig 
for  the  purpofe.  The  female  is  the  architect,, 
while  the  male  goes  in  queft  of  materials  ; fuch 
as  cotton,  fine  mofs,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables. 
Of  thefe  materials  a neft  is  compofed,  of  about 
the  fize  of  an  hen’s  egg  cut  in  two,  admirably 
contrived,  and  warmly  lined  with  cotton.  They 
lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and  never  more,  about 
the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  as  white  as  fnow,  with 
here  and  there  a yellow  fpeck.  The  male  and 
tlie  female  fit  upon  the  neft  by  turns ; but  the  fe- 
male 
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tnale  takes  to  herfelf  the  greateft  fhare.  She  lel- 
dom  quits  the  neft,  except  a few  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  dew  is  upon 
the  flowers,  and  their  honey  in  perfedtion.  Dur- 
ing this  fliort  interval,  the  male  takes  her 
place ; for,  as  the  egg  is  fo  fmall,  the  expofing  it 
ever  fo  fhort  a time  to  the  weather,  would  be 
apt  to  injure  its  contents,  the  furface  expofed 
being  fo  great  in  comparifon  to  the  bulk.  The 
time  of  incubation  continues  twelve  days;  at 
the  end  of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  much 
about  the  fize  of  a blue-bottle  fly.  They  are 
at  firft  bare  ; by  degrees  they  are  covered  with 
down ; and,  at  laft,  feathers  fucceed,  but  lefs 
beautiful  at  firft  than  thofe  of  the  old  ones. 

A Father  Labat’s  companion,  in  the  million 
fl  to  America,  found  the  neft  of  an  humming- 
u bird,  in  a fhed  that  was  near  the  dwelling- 
<c  houfe,  and  took  it  in,  at  a time  when  the 
u young  ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
“ days  old ; he  then  placed  them  in  a cage  at 
“ his  chamber-window,  to  be  amufed  by  their 
i(  fportive  flutterings : but  he  was  foon  fur- 
tc  prifed  to  fee  the  old  ones,  that  came  and  fed 
<c  their  brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day. 
u By  thefe  means  they  themfelves  foon  grew  fo 
<c  tame  that  they  feldom  quitted  the  chamber ; 
u but,  without  any  conftraint,  came  to  live 
<c  with  their  young  ones.  All  four  have  fre- 
t(  quently  come  to  perch  upon  their  mafter’s 
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“ hand,  chirruping  as  if  they  had  been  at  liber- 
“ ty  abroad.  He  fed  them  with  a very  fine  clear 
<l  pafte,  made  of  wine,  bifcuit,  and  fugar. 
“ They  thruft  their  tongues  into  this  pafte,  till 
“ they  were  fatisfied,  and  then  fluttered  and 
“ chirruped  about  the  room.  I never  beheld 
“ any  thing  more  agreeable,”  continues  he, 
“ than  this  lovely  little  family,  that  had  taken 
“ pofleffion  of  my  companion’s  chamber,  and 
“ that  flew  out  and  in  juft  as  they  thought 
“ proper  ; but  were  ever  attentive  to  the  voice 
“ of  their  mafter,  when  he  called  them.  In 
“ this  manner  they  lived  with  him  for  above 
**  fix  months  j but,  at  a time  when  he  expefted 
u to  fee  a new  colony  formed,  he  unfortunately 
“ forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at 
u night,  to  preferve  them  from  the  rats,  and  he 
a found  they  were  devoured  in  the  morning.” 

Thefe  birds,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
continue  to  flutter  the  year  round ; as  their 
food,  which  is  the  honey  of  flowers,  never  for- 
fakes  them  in  thofe  warm  latitudes  where  they 
are  found.  Lut  it  is  otherwile  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Antilles,  where,  when  the  winter  feafon 
approaches,  they  retire,  and,  as  fome  fay,  con- 
tinue in  a torpid  ftate  during  the  feverity  of 
that  feafon.  At  Surinam  and  Jamaica,  where 
they  conftantly  have  flowersp  thefe  beautiful 
birds  are  never  known  to  difappear. 

It  is  a doubt  whether  or  not  thefe  birds  have 
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a continued  note  of  finging.  All  travellers  agree 
that,  befide  the  humming  noife  produced  by 
their  wings,  they  have  a little  interrupted  chir- 
rup ; but  Labat  afferts,  that  they  have  a moft 
pleafing  melancholy  melody  in  their  voices, 
though  fmall  and  proportioned  to  the  organs 
which  produce  it.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in 
different  places,  their  notes  are  alfo  different ; 
and  as  there  are  fome  that  continue  torpid  all  the 
winter,  there  may  likewife  be  fome  with  agree- 
able voices,  though  the  reft  may  in  general  be 
filent. 

The  Indi  ans  formerly  made  great  ufe  of  this 
pretty  bird’s  plumage,  in  adorning  their  belts 
and  head-drefs.  The  children  take  them  in  the 
fields  upon  rings  fmeared  with  bird-lime  : they 
approach  the  place  where  the  birds  are  flying, 
and  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  fo  allure  them, 
either  by  the  colour  or  the  found,  that  the  Am- 
ple little  creature  comes  to  reft  upon  the  ring:, 
and  is  feized.  They  are  then  inftantly  killed 
and  gutted,  and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to 
dry.  Thofe  who  take  greater  care,  dry  them 
in  a ftove,  which  is  not  fo  likely  to  injure  the 
plumage  as  the  foregoing  method.  Their  beau- 
tiful feathers  were  once  the  ornament  of  the 
higheft  rank  of  favage  nobility:  but  at  prefent, 
they  take  the  bird  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  fel- 
ling it  as  a curiofity  to  the  Europeans,  than  that 
of  ornament  for  themfelves.  All  the  tafte  for 
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favage  -iinery  is  wearing  out  faft,  even  among 
the  Americans.  They  now  begin  to  adopt,  if 
not  the  drefles  of  Europe,  at  leaft  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  The  wandering 
warrior  is  far  from  thinking  himfelf  fine  at  pre- 
sent with  his  bow  and  his  feathered  crown  : his 
ambition  reaches  to  higher  ornaments  5 a gun,  a 
Mue  fliirtj  and  a blanket. 
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CHAP.  I. 

9 

Of  Birds  of  the  Crane  Kind  in  General . 

THE  progreflions  of  Nature  from  one  clafs 
of  beings  to  another,  are  always  by  flow 
and  almofl  imperceptible  degrees.  She  has 
peopled  the  woods  and  the  fields  with  a variety 
of  the  moft  beautiful  birds;  and,  to  leave  no 
part  of  her  extenfive  territories  untenanted,  file 
has  flocked  the  waters  with  its  feathered  inha- 
bitants alfo  : fhe  has  taken  the  fame  care  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  her  animals  in  this  ele- 
ment, as  fhe  has  done  with  refpedl  to  thofe  of 
the  other : file  has  ufed  as  much  precaution  to 
render  water-fowl  fit  for  fwimming,  as  fhe  did 
in  forming  land-fowl  for  flight:  fhe  has  de- 
fended their  feathers  with  a natural  oil,  and 
united  their  toes  by  a webbed  membrane ; by 
which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  fecurity 
and  motion.  But  between  the  clafTes  of  land- 
birds  that  fhun  the  water,  and  of  water-fowl 
that  are  made  for  fwimming  and  living  on  it, 
fhe  has  formed  a very  numerous  tribe  of  birds, 
that  feem  to  partake  of  a middle  nature;  that, 
with  divided  toes,  feemingly  fitted  to  live  upon 
land,  are  at  the  fame  time  furnifhed  with  appe- 
tites that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters. 

Thefe 


Thefe  can  properly  be  called  neither  land-birds 
nor  water-fowl,  as  they  provide  all  their  fufte- 
nance  from  watery  places,  and  yet  are  unqua- 
lified to  feek  it  in  thofe  depths  where  it  is  often 
found  in  greateft  plenty. 

This  clafs  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  others  rather  by  their  ap- 
petites than  their  conformation.  Yet  even  in 
this  refpeil  they  feem  to  be  fufficiently  difcri- 
minated  by  Nature : as  they  are  to  live  among 
the  waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  fwimming  in 
them,  moll  of  them  have  long  legs,  fitted  for 
wading  in  {hallow  waters,  or  long  bills  proper 
for  groping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  marlhy 
places,  may  be  known,  if  not  by  the  length  of 
its  legs,  at  lead;  by  the  fcaly  furface  of  them. 
Thofe  who  have  obferved  the  legs  of  a fnipe  or 
a woodcock,  will  eafily  perceive  my  meaning ; 
and  how  different  the  furface  of  the  {kin  that 
covers  them  is  from  that  of  the  pigeon  or  the 
partridge.  Moil  birds  of  this  kind  alfo,  are 
bare  of  feathers  half  way  up  the  thigh ; at  leaft, 
in  all  of  them,  above  the  knee.  Their  long 
habits  of  wading  in  the  waters,  and  having  their 
legs  continually  in  moifture,  prevents  the  growth- 
of  feathers  on  thofe  parts  ; fo  that  there  is  a fur- 
prifing  difference  between  the  leg  of  a crane, 
naked  of  feathers  almolf  up  to  the  body,  and 
the  falcon,  booted  almoft  to  the.  very  toes. 
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The'  bill  alfo  is  very  diftinguiftiable  in  molt 
of  this  clafs.  It  is,  in  general,  longer  than  that 
of  other  birds,  and  in  feme  finely  fluted  on 
every  fide ; while  at  the  point  it  is  poflefled  of 
extreme  fenfibility,  and  furnifhed  with  nerves, 
for  the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the  bottom  of 
marfhes,  where  it  cannot  be  feen.  Some  birds 
of  this  clafs  are  thus  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience : they  have  long  legs,  for  wading ; 
long  necks,,  for  {looping ; long  bills,  for  fearch- 
ing ; and  nervous  points,  for  feeling.  Other3 
are  not  fo  amply  provided  for;  as  fome  have 
long  bills,,  but  legs  of  no  great  length ; and 
others  have  long  necks,  but  very  Ihort  legs* 
It  is  a rule  which  univerfally  holds,  that  where 
the  bird’s  legs  are  long,,  the  neck  is  alfo  long  in 
proportion.  It  would  indeed  be  an  incurable 
defect  in  the  bird’s  conformation,  to  be  lifted 
upon  ftilts  above  its  food,  without  being  furnifli- 
ed  with  an  inftrument  to  reach  it- 

If  we  confider  the  natural  power  of  this  clafs, 
in  a comparative  view,  they  will  feem  rather 
inferior  to  thofe  of  every  other  tribe.  Their 
nefts  are  more  limple  than  thofe  of  the  fparrow; 
and  their  methods  of  obtaining  food  lefs  inge- 
nious than  thofe  of  the  falcon : the  pie  exceeds 
them  in  cunning  ; and  though  they  have  all  the 
voracioufnefs  of  the  poultry  tribe,  they  want 
their  fecundity.  None  of  this  kind,  therefore; 
have  been  taken  into  man’s  fociety,  or  under  hi3 
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protection ; they  are  neither  caged,  like  the 
nightingale;  nor  kept  tame,  like  the  turkey; 
but  lead  a life  of  precarious  liberty,  in  fens  and 
marfhes,  at  the  edges  of  lakes,  and  along  the 
fea-fhore.  They  all  live  upon  fifh  or  infects, 
one  or  two  only  excepted ; even  thofe  that  are 
called  mudfuckers,  luch  as  the  fnipe  and  the 
woodcock,  it  is  more  than  probable,  grope  the 
bottom  of  marfhy  places  only  for  fuch  infects 
as  are  dcpofited  there  by  their  kind,  and  live  in 
a vermicular  ftate,  in  pools  and  plafhes,  till  they 
take  wing,  and  become  flying  infects. 

All  this  clafs,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon 
infects,  their  food  being  eafily  digeftible,  are 
good  to  be  eaten ; while  thofe  who  live  entirely 
upon  fifh,  abounding  in  oil,  acquire  in  their 
flefh  the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are,  in  ge- 
neral, unfit  for  our  tables.  To  lavages  indeed, 
and  failors  on  a long  voyage,  every  thing  that 
has  life  feems  good  to  be  eaten ; and  we  often 
find  them  recommending  thofe  animals  as  dain- 
ties, which  they  themfelves  would  fpurn  at, 
after  a courfe  of  good  living.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  their  journals  than  fuch  accounts  as 
thefe-: — “ This  day  we  fhot  a fox — pretty  good 
“ eating  : this  day  w&  fhot  a heron — pretty  good 

K eating : and  this  day  we  killed  a turtle 

“ which  they  rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox, 
“ as  pretty  good  eating.”  Their  accounts, 
therefore,  of  the  flefh  of  thefe  birds,  are  not  to 
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be  depended  upon ; and  when  they  cry  up  the 
heron  or  the  llork  of  other  countries  as  luxu- 
rious food,  we  muft  always  attend  to  the  ftate  of 
their  appetites  who  give  the  chara£ter. 

In  treating  of  this  clafs  of  birds,  it  will  be 
belt  to  obferve  the  fimpleft  method  poffible; 
neither  to  load  the  memory  with  numerous  di- 
ftinilions,  nor  yet  confufe  the  imagination,  by 
a total  want  of  arrangement.  I will  therefore 
defcribe  fome  of  the  larger  forts  feparately; 
as  in  an  hiftory  of  birds,  each  of  thefe  demands 
peculiar  diflin&ion.  The  crane,  the  ftork,  the 
Balearic  crane,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  with  fome 
others,  may  require  a feparate  hiftory.  Some 
particular  tribes  may  next  offer,  that  may  very 
naturally  be  claffed  together : and  as  for  all  the 
fmaller  and  lealf  remarkable  forts,  they  may  be 
grouped  into  one  general  defcription. 


CHAP.  II. 


The  Crane. 


HERE  is  fomething  extraordinary  in 


X the  different  accounts  we  have  of  this 
bird’s  fize  and  dimenfions.  Willughby  and  Pen- 
nant make  the  Crane  from  five  to  fix  feet  long, 
from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  Other  accounts  fay, 
that  it  is  above  five  feet  high;  and  others,  that 
it  is  as  tall  as  a man.  From  the  many  which  I 
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myfelf  had  feen,  I own  this  imputed  magnitude 
furprifed  me  5 as  from  memory  I was  con- 
vinced, they  could  neither  be  fo  long  nor  fo  tall. 
Indeed,  a bird,  the  body  of  which  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  a turkey-hen,  and  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  not  to  weigh  above  ten  pounds,  cannot 
eafily  be  fuppofed  to  be  almoft  as  long  as  an 
oftrich.  BrilTon,  however,  feems  to  give  this 
bird  its  real  dimenfions,  when  he  defcribes  it 
as  fomething  lefs  than  the  brown  ftork,  about 
three  feet  high,  and  about  four  from  the  tip  to 
the  tail.  Still,  however,  the  numerous  tefti- 
monies  of  its  fuperior  fize  are  not  to  be  totally 
rejefted ; and  perhaps,  that  from  which  Briffon 
took  his  dimenfions,  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  of 
the  kind. 

The  crane,  taking  its  dimenfions  from  him, 
is  exactly  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip  to 
the  tail,  and  four  feet  from  the  head  to  the  toe. 
It  is  a tall,  {lender  bird,  with  a long  neck  and 
long  legs.  The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
black  briftles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald  and 
red,  which  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  this  bird 
from  the  ftork,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied 
in  fize  and  figure.  The  plumage,  in  general, 
is  afh-coloured ; and  there  are  two  large  tufts 
of  feathers,  that  fpring  from  the  pinion  of  each 
wing.  Thefe  bear  a refemblance  to  hair,  and 
are  finely  curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has 
a power  of  erecting  and  depreffing  at  pleafure. 

Gcfaer 
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Gcfner  lays,  that  thefe  feathers,  in  his  time, 
ufed  to  be  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments 
in  caps. 

Such  are  the  dimenfions  of  a bird,  concerning 
which,  not  to  mention  modern  times,  there  have 
been  more  fables  propagated  than  of  any  other. 
It  is  a bird  with  which  all  the  ancient  writers 
are  familiar;  and,  in  deferibing  it,  they  have 
not  failed  to  mix  imagination  with  hiftory. 
From  the  policy  of  the  cranes,  they  fay,  we  are 
to  look  for  an  idea  of  the  molt  perfect  republic 
amongft  ourfelves ; from  their  tendernels  to 
their  decrepid  parents,  which  they  take  care  to 
nourifh,  to  cherifh,  and  fapport  when  flying,  we 
are  to  learn  leffons  of  filial  piety ; but  particu- 
larly from  their  conduit  in  fighting  with  the  pig- 
mies of  Ethiopia,  we  are  to  receive  our  maxims 
in  the  art  of  war.  In  early  times,  the  hiftory  of 
nature  fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only,  and  certainly 
none  could  deferibe  it  fo  well ; but  it  is  a part 
of  their  province  to  embellifh  alfo;  and  when 
this  agreeable  fcience  was  claimed  by  a more 
fober  clafs  of  people,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  accounts  of  things  as  they  found  them  ; and, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  fable  ran  down  blended 
with  truth  to  pofter’ty. 

In  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  there  is  fome 
foundation  of  truth;  yet  much  more  has  been 
added  by  fancy.  The  crane  is  certainly  a very 
focial  bird,  and  they,  arc  foldom  feen  alone.. 

Their 
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Their  ufual  method  of  flying  or  fitting  is  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  fixty  together;  and  while  a 
part  feed,  the  reft  Hand  like  centinels  upon 
duty.  The  fable  of  their  fupporting  their  aged 
parents,  may  have  arifen  from  their  ftridf  con- 
nubial afFedtion;  and  as  for  their  fighting  with 
the  pigmies,  it  may  not  be  improbable  but  that 
they  have  boldly  withftood  the  invafions  of 
monkies  coming  to  rob  their  nefts ; for,  in 
this  cafe,  as  the  crane  lives  upon  vegetables, 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be  the  firfE 
aggreffor. 

However  this  be,  the  crane  is  a wandering, 
fociable  bird,  that,  for  the  moil  part,  fi.bfifts 
upon  vegetables ; and  is  known. in  every  country 
of  Europe,  except  our  own.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  world,  fays  Belonius,  where  the  fields 
are  cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not  come  in 
with  the  hufbandman  for  a {hare  in  the  har- 
veft.  As  they  are  birds  of  palfage,  they  are  feen 
to  depart  and  return  regularly  at  thofe  feafons 
when  their  provifion  invites  or  repels  them. 
They  generally  leave  Europe  about  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  and  return  in  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent, 
they  are  feen  eroding  the  country,  in  flocks  of 
fifty  or  an  hundred,  making  from  the  northern 
regions  towards  the  fouth.  In  thefe  migra- 
tions, however,  they  are  not  fo  refolutely  bent 
upon  going  forward,  but  that  if  a field  of  corn 
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offers  in  their  way,  they  will  flop  a while  to  re- 
gale upon  it:  on  fuch  occafions  they  do  incre- 
dible damage,  chiefly  in  the  night ; and  the 
hufbandman,  who  lay  down  in  joyful  expec- 
tation, rifes  in  the  morning  to  fee  his  fields  laid 
entirely  waffe,  by  an  enemy,  wliofe  march  is 
too  fwift  for  his  vengeance  to  overtake. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  vifits ; 
not  but  that  they  were  formerly  known  in  this 
ifland,  and  held  in  great  eftimation,  for  the  de- 
licacy of  their  flefh : there  was  even  a penalty 
upon  fuch  as  deftroyed  their  eggs ; but,  at 
prefent,  they  never  go  fo  far  out  of  their  way. 
Cultivation  and  populoufnefs  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  though  our  fields  may  offer  them  a greater 
plenty,  yet  it  is  fo  guarded,  that  the  birds  find 
the  venture  greater  than  the  enjoyment;  and 
probably  we  are  much  better  off’  by  their  abfence 
than  their  company.  Whatever  their  flefh 
might  once  have  been,  when,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  cranes  were  blinded  and  kept  in  coops,  to 
be  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Rome ; 
or,  as  they  were  brought  up,  fluffed  with  mint 
and  rue,  to  the  tables  of  our  nobles  at  home ; 
at  prefent,  they  are  confidered  all  over  Europe 
as  wretched  eating.  The  flefh  is  fibrous  and 
dry,  requiring  much  preparation  to  make  it 
palatable ; and  even  after  every  art,  it  is  fit 
ortly  for  the  flomachs  of  ffrong  and  labouring 
people. 


The 
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The  cold  ardtic  region  Teems  to  be  this  bird’s 
favourite  abode.  They  come  down  into  the 
more  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  rather  as  vifit- 
ants  than  inhabitants  : yet  it  is  not  well  known 
in  what  manner  they  portion- out  their  time,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  migra- 
tions of  the  fieldfare  or  thrufh,  are  obvious,  and 
well  known ; they  go  northward  or  fouthward, 
in  one  fimple  track ; when  their  food  fails  them 
here,  they  have  but  one  reigion  to  go  to.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  .the  crane;  he  changes 
place,  like  .a  wanderer : he  fpends  the  autumn 
in  Europe ; he  then  flies  off,  probably  to  fome 
more  fouthern  climate,  to  enjoy  a part  of  the 
winter ; returns  to  Europe  in  the  fpring ; cr.offes 
up  to  the  north  in  fummer;  vifits  thofe  lakes 
that  are  never  dry;  and  then  comes  flown 
again,  to  make  depredations  upon  our  cultivated 
grounds,  in  autumn.  Thus,  Gefner  affures  us, 
that  the  cranes  ufually  began  to  quit  Germany, 
from  about  the  eleventh  of  September  to  the 
feventeenth  of  O&ober ; from  thence  they  were 
feen  flying  fouthward  by  thoufands;  and  Redi 
tells  us,  they  arrive  in  Tuicany  a fhort  time 
after.  There  they  tear  up  the  fields,  newly 
fown,  for  the  grain  juft  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  do  great  mifehief.  It  is  to  be 
iuppofed  that,  in  the  feverity  of  winter,  they 
go  fouthward,  ffill  nearer  the  line.  They  again 
appear  in  the  fields  of  Piia,  regularly  about 
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the  twentieth  of  February,  to  anticipate  the 
fpring. 

In  thefe  journeys  it  is  amazing  to  conceive 
the  heights  to  which  they  afcend,  when  they 
fly.  Their  note  is  the  loudeit  of  all  other  birds ; 
and  that  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds,  when  the 
bird  itfelf  is  entirely  unfeen.  As  it  is  light  for 
its  iize,  and  fpreads  a large  expanfe  of  wing,  it 
is  capable  of  floating,  at  the  greateft  height, 
where  the  air  is  lighteft ; and  as  it  fecures  its 
fafety,  and  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  man, 
it  flies  in  tradfs  which  would  be  too  fatigumo- 

for  any  other  birds  to  move  forward  in. 

_ > 

In  thefe  aerial  journeys,  though  unfeen  them- 
felves,  they  have  the  diltinfteft  vifion  of  every 
objedt  below.  They  govern  and  diredl  their 
flight  by  their  cries ; and  exhort  each  other  to 
proceed  or  to  defcend,  when  a fit  opportunity 
offers  for  depredation.  T heir  voice,  as  was  ob- 
served, is  the  loudeff  of  all  the  feathered  tribe ; 
and  its  peculiar  clangor  arifes  from  the  very 
extraordinary  length  and  contortion  of  the  wind- 
pipe. In  quadrupedes,  .the  windpipe  is  fhort, 
and  the  glottis,  or  cartilages  that  form  the  yoice, 
are  at  that  end  of  it  which  is  pex.t  the  mouth : 
in  water-fowl  the  windpipe  is  longer,  but  the 
cartilages  that  form  the  voice  are  at  the  other 
end,  which  lies  down  in  their  belly.  By  this 
means  they  have  much  louder  voices,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fize,  than  any  other  animals 
6 whatever 


whatever;  for  the  note,  when  formed  below,  is 
reverberated  through  all  the  rings  of  the  wind- 
pipe, till  it  reaches  the  air.  But  the  voice  of 
the  duck  or  the  goofe,  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  crane,  whofe  windpipe  is  not  only 
made  in  the  fame  manner  with  theirs,  but  is 
above  twenty  times  as  long.  Nature  feems  to 
have  bellowed  much  pains  in  lengthening  out 
this  organ.  From  the  outfide,  it  enters  through 
the  flefh  into  the  breall-bone,  which  hath  a 
great  cavity  within  to  receive  it.  There,  being 
thrice  refle£led,  it  goes  out  again  at  the  fame 
hole,  and  fo  turns  down  to  the  lungs,  and  thus 
enters  the  body  a fecond  time.  The  loud 
clangorous  found  which  the  bird  is  thus  enabled 
to  produce,  is,  when  near,  almoll  deafening : 
however,  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  to  the 
animal  itfelf,  either  during  its  migrations  or  its 
flay:  by  it  the  flock  is  encouraged  in  their  jour- 
nies;  and  if,  while  they  are  feeding,  which  is 
ufu'ally  performed  in  profound  filence,  they  are 
invaded  on  any  fide,  the  bird  that  firft  perceives 
the  danger,  is  fure  to  found  the  alarm,  ancf  all  are 
fpeedily  upon  the  wing. 

As  they  rife  but  heavily,  they  are  very  fhy 
birds,  and  feldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them. 
Their'  depredations  are  ufually  made  in  the 
darkefl  nights ; at  which  time  they  enter  a field 
of  corn,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if  it  had  been 
crofted  over  by  a regiment  of  men.  On  other 
2 , oecafions, 
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©ccafions,  they  chufe  fome  extenfive  folitary 
marfh,  where  they  range  themfelves  all  day,  as 
if  they  were  in  deliberation ; and  not  having 
that  grain  which  is  mod:  to  their  appetites, 
wade  the  marfhes,  for  infe&s,  and  other  food, 
which  they  can  procure  with  lefs  danger. 

Corn  is  their  favourite  food ; but  there  is 
fcarce  any  other  that  comes  amifs  to  them. 
Redi,  who  opened  feveral,  found  the  ftomach  of 
one  full  ot  .the.  herb  called  dandelion ; that  of 
another  was  filled  with  beans ; a third  had  a 
great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  ftomach  ; while 
•that  of  two  others  was  filled  with  earth-worms 
and  beetles  : in  fome  he  found  lizards  and  fea- 
fifh  ; in  others,  fnails,  grafs,  and  pebbles,  fwal- 
iowed  perhaps  for  medicinal  purpofes.  It  feems, 
therefore,  that  thefe  birds  are  eafily  fupplied ; 
and  that  they  are  noxious  to  corn-fields  but  oh 
fome  particular  occafions. 

In  general  it  is  a peaceful  bird,  both  in  its 
own  fociety,  and  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  the 
■foreit.  Though  fo  large  in  appearance,  a little 
falcon  purfues,  and  often  difables  it.  The  me- 
thod is,  with  thofe  who  are  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, to  fly  feveral  hawks  together  againft  it; 
which  the  crane  endeavours  to  avoid,  by  flying 
up  perpendicularly,  till  the  air  becomes  too 
thin  to  fupport  it  any  higher.  The  hawk, 
however,  ftill  bears  it  company;  and  though 
lefs  fitted  for  floating  in  fo  thin  a medium,  yet, 
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polTeffed  of  greater  rapidity,  it  ftill  gains  the 
afcendency.  They  both  often  rife  out  of  fight ; 
but  foon  the.fpeclator,  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed 
above,  perceives  them,  like  two  fpecks,  begin- 
ning to  appear : they  gather  on  his  eye  for  a 
little  fpace,  and  fhortly  after  come  tumbling 
perpendicularly  together,  with  great  animofity 
on  the  fide  of  the  hawk,  and  a loud  fereamino- 

O 

on  that  of  the  crane.  Thus  driven  to  extre- 
mity, and  unable  to  fly,  the  poor  animal  throws 
itfelf  upon  its  back,  and  in  that  fituation  make 
a moil  defperate  defence ; till  the  fportfman 
coming  up,  generally  puts  an  end  to  the  con- 
teft  with  its  life. 

It  was  once  the  barbarous  cuftom  to  breed 
up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited ; and  young  ones 
were  taken  from  the  neft,  to  be  trained  up  for 
this  cruel  diverfion.  It  is  an  animal  eafily  tam- 
ed; and,  if  we  can  believe  Albertus  Magnus, 
has  a particular  affedtion  for  man.  This  qua- 
lity, however,  was  not  fufficient  to  guard  it 
from  being  made  the  vidfim  of  his  fierce  amufe- 
ments.  The  female,  which  is  eafily  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  male,  by  not  being  bald  behind  as 
he  is,  never  lays  above  two  eggs  at  a time ; be- 
ing like  thofe  of  a goofe,  but  of  a bluifh  colour. 
The  young  ones  are  foon  fit  to  fly,  and  then 
the  parents  forfake  them  tofhift  for  themfelves; 
but,  before  this  time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the 
places  where  their  food  is  molt  eafily  found. 

Though 
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Though  yet  unfledged,  they  run  with  fuch  Avift- 
nefs  that  a man  cannot  eafdy  overtake  them. 
We  are  told,  that  as  they  grow  old,  their  plu- 
mage becomes  darker ; and,  as  a proof  of  their 
longevity,  Aldrovandus  allures  us,  that  a friend 
of  his  kept  one  tame  for  above  forty  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  difpofition  of 
-the  great,  the  vulgar  of  every  country,  to  this 
day,  bear  the  crane  a compaffionate  regard.  It 
is  poflible  the  ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour, 
which  once  having  been  planted,  are  eradicated 
but  flowly,  may  ftill  continue  to  operate.  In 
fome  countries  it  is  confidered  as  an  heinous 
offence  to  kill  a crane ; and  though  the  legifla- 
ture  declines  to  punilh,  yet  the  people  do  not 
fail  to  refent,  the  injury.  The  crane,  they,  in 
fome  meafure,  conflder  as  the  prophet  of  the 
feafon : upon  its  approach  or  delay  they  regu- 
late the  periods  of  their  rural  oeconomy.  If 
their  favourite  bird  comes  early  in  the  feafon, 
they  expedl  a .plentiful  fummerj  if  he  is  flow 
in  his  vifits,  they  then  prepare  for  an  unfavour- 
able fpring.  Whatever  wifdom  there  may  be 
in  defpifing  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  there 
is  but  little  in  condemning  them.  They  have 
generally  had  their  origin  in  good  motives; 
and  it  fhould  never  be  our  endeavours  to  fup- 
prefs  any  tender  emotions  of  friendlhip  or  pity, 
in  thofe  hard  breafts  that  are,  in  general,  un- 
fufceptible  of  either. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

- The  Stork. 

# 

IF  we  regard  the  Stork  externally  only,  we 
fhall  be  very  apt  to  confound  it  with  the 
crane.  It  is  of  the  fame  ftze;  it  has  the  fame  for-  ' 
mation  as  to  the  bill,  heck,  legs,  and  body,  except 
that  it  is  fomething  more  coi'pulent.  Its  differ- 
ences are  but  very  flight;  fuch  as  the  colour, 
which  in  the  crane  is  a£h  and  black,  but  in  the 
ftork  is  white  and  brown.  The  nails  of  the  toes 
of  the  ftork  alfo  arc  very  peculiar,  not  bein°- 
clawed  like  thofe  of  other  birds,  but  flat  like 
the  nails  of  a man. 

Thefe,  however,  are  but  very  flight  differ- 
ences ; and  its  true  diftinclions  are  to  be  taken 
yather  from  its  manners  than  its  form.  The 
crane  has  a loud  piercing  voice ; the  ftork  is 
iilent,  and  produces  no  other  noife  than  the 
clacking  of  its  under  chap  againft  the  upper : 
tiie  crane  has  a ftrange  convolution  of  the 
wind-pipe  through  the  breaft-bone ; the  ftork’s 
is  formed  in  the  ufual  manner ; the  crane  feeds 
moftly  upon  vegetables  and  grain;  the  ftork 
preys  entirely  upon  frogs,  fifties,  birds,  and  fer- 
pents „ the  crane  avoids  towrns  and  populous 
places ; the  ftork  lives  always  in  or  near  them ; 
the  crane  lays  but  two  eggs,  and  the  ftork  ge- 
nerally 
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ncrally  four.  Thefe  are  diftindtions  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  mark  the  fpecies,  notwithftanding  the 
fimilitude  of  their  form. 

Storks  are  birds  of  palfage,  like  the  former ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  fay  whence  they  come,  or  whi- 
ther they  go.  When  they  withdraw  from  Eu- 
rope, they  all  allemble  on  a particular  day,  and 
never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind  them. 
They  take  their  flight  in  the  night ; which  is 
the  reafon  the  way  they  go  has  never  been  ob- 
ferved.  They  generally  return  into  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  make  their  nefts  on 
the  tops  of  chimnies  and  houfes  as  well  as  of 
high  trees.  The  females,  lay  from  two  to  four 
eggs,  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  thofe  of  geefe  •, 
and  the  male  and  female  fit  upon  them  by  turns. 
They  are  a month  in  hatching;  and  when  then- 
young  are  excluded,  they  are  particularly  feli- 
citous for  their  fafety. 

As  the  food  of  thefe  birds  confifts  in  a great 
meafure  of  frogs  and  ferpents,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  different  nations  have  paid 
them  a particular  veneration.  The  Dutch  are 
very  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftork 
in  every  part  of  their  republic.  This  bird  feems 
to  have  taken  refuge  among  their  towns;  and 
builds  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes  without  any 
moleftation.  There  it  is  feen  refting  familiarly 
in  their  ftreets,  and  protected  as  well  by  the 
laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  They 
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have  even  got  an  opinion  that  it  will  onlv  live 
in  a republic  ; and  that  (lory  of  its  filial  piety, 
Taft  falfely. propagated  of  the  crane,  has  in  part 
been  afcribed  to  the  ftork.  But  it  is  not  in  re- 
publics alone  that  the  ftork  is  feen  to  refide,  as 
there  are  few  towns  on  the  continent,  in  low 
marftiy  fituations,  but  have  the  ftork  as  an 
inmate  among  them ; as  well  the  defpotic 
princes  of  Germany  as  the  little  republics  of 
Italy. 

The  ftork  feem's  a general  favourite  even 
among  the  moderns;  but  with  the  ancfent 
Egyptians  their  regard  was  carried  even  to  ado- 
ration. This  enlightened  people,  who  wTor- 
fhipped  the  Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  divine 
honours  to  the  ibis,  as  is  univerfally  known. 
It  has  been  ufually  fuppofed  that  the  ancient 
ibis  is  the  fame  with  that  which  goes  at  prefent 
by  the  fame  name ; a bird  of  the  ftork  kind, 
of  about  the  fize  of  a curlew,  all  over  black, 
vdth  a bill  very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but 
ending  in  a point,  for  the  better  feizing  its 
prey,  which  is  caterpillars,  locufts,  and  ferpents. 
But,  however  ufeful  the  modern  ibis  may  be  in 
ridding  Egypt,  where  it  reftdes,  of  the  vermin 
and  venomous  animals  that  infeft  it;  yet  it  is 
much  doubted  whether  this  be  the  fame  ibis  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.  Mail- 
let,  the  F rench  conful  at  Cairo,  obferves,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  bird  the  an- 
cient 
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eient  ibis  certainly  was,  becaufe  there  are  cranes, 
{forks,  hawks,  kites,  and  falcons,  that  are  all 
equal  enemies  to  ferpents,  and  devour  a vaft 
number.  He  farther  adds,  that  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  winds  begin  to  blow  from 
the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  there  are  feveral 
forts  of  birds  that  come  down  from  Upper 
Egypt,  from  whence  they  are  driven  by  the 
rains,  in  fearch  of  a better  habitation,  and  that 
it  is  then  they  do  this  country  fuch  fignal  fer- 
vices.  Nor  does  the  figure  of  this  bird  hierogly- 
phically  reprefented  on  their  pillars  mark  it 
fufficiently  to  make  the  diftindtion.  Befides, 
the  modern  ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  it 
is  to  be  feen  but  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  this 
bird  was  feen  no  where  elfe.  It  is  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  true  ibis  is  a bird  of  the  vul- 
ture kind,  defcribed  above,  and  called  by  fome 
the  capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is  a de- 
vourer  of  ferpents,  but  will  follow  the  caravans 
.that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the 
animals  that  are  killed  on  the  journey. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Balearic  and  other  foreign  Cranes. 

HAVING  ended  the  Iaft  chapter  with 
doubts  concerning  the  ibis,  we  fhall  be- 
gin this  with  doubts  concerning  the  Balearic 
Crane.  Pliny  has  defcribed  a bird  of  the  crane 
kind  with  a topping  refembling  that  of  the  green 
wood-pecker.  This  bird  for  a long  time  con- 
tinued unknown,  till  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  birds  of  tropical  climates,  when  one  of  the 
crane  kind  with  a topping  was  brought  into 
Kurope,  and  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus  as  Pliny’s 
Balearic  Crane.  Hence  thefe  birds,  which  have 
fince  been  brought  from  Africa  and  the  Eaft  in 
numbers,  have  received  the  name  of  Balearic 
Cranes,  but  without  any  juft  foundation.  The 
real  Balearic  Crane  of  Pliny  Teems  to  be  the 
lefier  afh-coloured  heron,  with  a topping  of  nar- 
row white  feathers,  or  perhaps  the  egret,  with 
two  long  feathers  that  fall  back  from  the  Tides 
of  the  head.  The  bird  that  we  are  about  to 
defcribe  under  the  name  of  the  Balearic  Crane 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients ; and  the  heron  or 
egret  ought  to  be  rcinftated  in  their  juft  title  to 
that  name. 

When  we  fee  a very  extraordinary  animal, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  fuppofe  that  there  muft 
9'  be 
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be  fomcthing  alfo  remarkable  in  its  hiltory  to 
correfpond  with  the  fingularity  of  its  figure. 
But  it  often  happens  that  hiltory  fails  on  thofe 
occafions  where  we  moil  defire  information. 
In  the  prefent  inftance,  in  particular,  no  bird 
prefents  to  the  eye  a more  whimfical  figure  than 
this,  which  we  muft  be  content  to  call  the 
Balearic.  Crane.  It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the 
fhape  •and  fize  of  the  ordinary  crane,  with  long 
legs  and  a long  neck,  like  others  of  the  kind ; 
but  the  bill  is  fhorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  fea- 
thers of  a dark  greenifh  grey.  'I  he  head  and 
throat  form  the  moft  linking  part  of  this  bird’s 
figure.  On  the  head  is  feen  {landing  up  a thick 
round  c.reft,  made  of  briftles,  fpreading  every 
way,  and  refembling  rays  {landing  out  in  diffe- 
rent directions.  The  longeft  of  thefe  rays  are 
about  three  inches  and  an  half ; and  they  are 
all  topped  with  a kind  of  black  tallels,  which 
give  them  a beautiful  appearance.  The  fides 
of  the  head  and  cheeks  are  bare,  whitilh,  and 
edged  with  red,  while  underneath  the  throat 
hangs  a kind  of  bag  or  wattle,  like  that  of  a 
cock,  but  not  divided  into  two.  To  give  this 
odd  compofition  a higher  finifhing,  the  eye  is 
large  and  {taring  ; the  pupil  black  and  big,  Un- 
rounded with  a gold-coloured  iris  that  completes 
the  bird’s  very  fingular  appearance. 

From  fuch  a peculiar  figure,  w’-e  might  be  led 
to  whh  for  a minute  hillory  of  its  manners  but 
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of  tfiefe  we  can  give  but  flight  information. 
This  bird  comes  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  As  it  runs,  it 
'ftretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  fwiftly, 
otherwife  its  ufual  nfotion  is  very  flow.  In  their 
domeftic  ftate,  they  walk  very  deliberately  among 
other  poultry,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  ap- 
proached (at  leaft  it  was  fo  with  that  I few)  by 
every  fpecftator.  They  never  rooft  in  houfes : 
but  about  night,  when  they  are  difpoftd  to  go 
to  reft,  they  fearch  out  fome  high  wall,  on 
which  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a peacock. 
Indeed,  they  fo  much  refemble  that  bird  in 
manners  and  difpofition,  that  fome  have  defcribed 
them  by  the  name  of  the  fea-peacock;  and  Ray 
has  been  inclined  to  rank  them  in  the  fame  fa- 
mily. But,  though  their  voice  and  roofting  be 
flmilar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  upon  greens, 
vegetables,  and  barley,  teems  to  make  fome 
difference. 

In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane 
kind,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  Jabiru 
and  the  Jabiru  Guacu,  both  natives  of  Brafil. 
Of  theft  great  birds  of  the  crane  kind  we  know 
but  little,  except  the  general  out-line  of  their 
figure,  and  the  enormous  bills,  which  we  often 
fee  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
The  bill  of  the  latter  is  red,  and  thirteen  inches 
long;  the  bill  of  the  former  is  black,  and  is 
found  to  be  eleven,  Neither  of  them,  however, 
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are  of  a fize  proportioned  to  their  immoderate 
length  of  bill.  The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above 
the  fize  of  a common  {fork,  while  the  jabiru 
with  the  fmalleft  bill  exceeds  the  fize  of  a fwan. 
They  are  both  covered  with  white  feathers, 
except  the  head  and  neck,  that  are  naked ; and 
their  principal  difference  is  in  the  fize  of  the 
body  and  the  make  of  the  bill ; the  lower  chap 
of  the  jabiru  guacu  being  broad,  and  bending 
upwards. 

A bird  ftill  more  extraordinary  may  be  added 
to  this  clafs,  called  the  Anhima,  and,  like  the 
two  former,  a native  of  Bralil.  This  is  a water- 
fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  bigger  than  a 
fwan.  The  head,  which  is  fmall  for  the  fize  ot 
the  body,  bears  a black  bill,  which  is  not  above 
two  inches  long ; but  what  diftinguifihes  it  in 
particular  is  a horn  growing  from  the  forehead 
as  long  as  the  bill,  and  bending  forward  like 
that  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients. 
This  horn  is  not  much  thicker  than  a crow- 
quill,  as  round  as  if  it  were  turned  in  a lathe, 
and  of  an  ivory  colour.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
inftrument  of  battle  this  formidable  bird  car- 
ries ; it  feems  to  be  armed  at  all  points ; for  at 
the  fore-part  of  each  wing,  at  the  fecond  joint, 
fpring  two  ftraight  triangular  fpurs,  about  as 
thick  as  one’s  little  finger:  the  foremoft  of 
thefe  goads  or  fpurs  is  above  an  inch  long ; the 
hinder  is  fhorter,  and  both  of  a dulky  colour. 
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The  claws  alfo  are  long  and  fharp ; the  colour 
is  black  and  white ; and  they  cry  terribly  loud, 
founding  fomething  like  Vyhoo  Vyhoo.  They 
are  never  found  alone,  but  always  in  pairs ; the 
cock  and  hen  prowl  together ; and  their  fidelity 
is  faid  to  be  fuch,  that  when  one  dies,  the  other 
never  departs  from  the  carcafe,  but  dies  with 
its  companion.  It  makes  its  neft  of  clay,  near 
the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground,  of  the 
fhape  of  an  oven. 

One  bird  more  may  be  fubjoined  to  this  clafs, 
not  for  the  oddity  of  its  figure,  but  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  manners.  It  is  vulgarly  called  by 
our  failors  the  Buffoon  Bird)  and  by  the  French 
the  Demoifelle,  or  Lady.  The  fame  qualities 
have  procured  it  thefe  different  appellations 
from  two  nations  who,  on  more  occafions  than 
this,  look  upon  the  fame  objects  in  very  different 
lights.  The  peculiar  gefirures  and  contortions 
of  this  bird,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  the 
Numidian  Crane,  are  extremely  fingular;  and 
the  t rench,  who  are  fkilled  in  the  arts  of  elegant 
gefticulation,  confider  all  its  motions  as  lady- 
like and  graceful.  Our  Englifh  failors  however, 
who  have  not  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  dancing 
art,  think,  that  while  thus  in  motion  the  bird  cuts 
but  a very  ridiculous  figure.  It  {loops,  rifes, 
lifts  one  wing,  then  another,  turns  round,  fails 
forward,  then  back  again;  all  which  highly 
diverts  our  feamen;  not  imagining,  perhaps, 
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that  all  thefe  contortions  are  but  the  aulcward 
expreffion  not  of  the  poor  animal’s  pleafures 
but  its  fears. 

It  is  a very  fcarce  bird;  the  plumage  is  of 
a leaden  grey;  but  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  fine 
white  feathers,  confuting  of  long  fibres,  which 
fall  from  the  back  of  the  head,  about  four  inches 
long  ; while  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  adorned 
with  black  feathers,  compofed  of  very  fine,  fofl, 
and  long  fibres,  that  hang  down  upon  the  fto- 
mach,  and  give  the  bird  a very  graceful  appear- 
ance. The  ancients  have  defcribed  a buffoon 
bird,  but  there  are  many  reafons  to  believe  that 
theirs  is  not  the  Numidian  crane.  It  comes 
from  that  country  from  whence  it  has  taken  its 
name. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Heron , and  its  Varieties. 

BIRDS  of  the  crane,  the  {fork,  and  the 
heron  kind,  bear  a very  ftrong  affinity  to 
each  other ; and  their  differences  are  not  eafily 
difcernible.  As  for  the  crane  and  the  ffcork, 
they  differ  rather  in  their  nature  and  internal 
conformation  than  in  their  external  figure ; but 
ftill  they  may  be  known  afunder,  as  well  by 
their  colour  as  by  the  ttork’s  claws,  which  are 
very  peculiar,  and  more  refembling  a man’s  nails 
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than  the  claws  of  a bird.  The  heron  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  both,  as  well  by  its  fize,  which 
is  much  lefs,  as  by  its  bill,  which  in  proportion 
is  much  longer ; but  particularly  by  the  middle 
claw  on  each  foot,  which  is  toothed  like  a faw, 
for  the  better  feizing  and  holding  its  flippery 
prey.  Should  other  marks  fail,  however,  there 
is  an  anatomical  diftindtion,  in  which  herons 
differ  from  all  other  birds ; which  is,  that  they 
have  but  one  caecum,  and  all  other  birds  have 
two. 

'Of  this  tribe,  Briffon  has  enumerated  not  lefs 
than  forty-feven  forts,  all  differing  in  their  fize, 
figure,  and  plumage ; and  with  talents  adapted 
to  their  place  of  refidence,  or  their  peculiar  pur- 
fuits.  But,  how  various  foever  the  heron  kind 
may  be  in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they  all 
feem  pofTeffed  of  the  fame  manners,  and  have 
but  one  charadter  of  cowardice  and  rapacity,  in- 
dolence, yet  infatiable  hunger.  Other  birds  are 
found  to  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  fupply  of  food  ; 
but  thefe,  though  exceffively  deftrudtive  and 
voracious,  are  ever  found  to  have  lean  and  car- 
rion bodies,  as  if  not  even  plenty  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  fupport. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkable  light,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  fcarce  weighing  three 
pounds  and  an  half,  yet  it  expands  a breadth  of 
wing  which  is  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Its  bill 
is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point  to 
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the  bafe ; its  claws  are  long,  (harp,  and  the 
middlemoft  toothed  like  a faw.  Yet,  thus  arm- 
ed as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indolent  and  cow- 
ardly, and  even  flies  at  the  approach  of  a fpar- 
row-hawk.  It  was  once  the  amufement  of  the 
great  to  purfue  this  timorous  creature  with  the 
falcon  ; and  heron-hawking  was  fo  favourite  a 
diverfion  among  our  anceftors,  that  laws  were 
enadled  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies ; and 
the  perfon  who  deftroyed  their  eggs  was  liable 
to  a penalty  of  twenty  (hillings  for  each  offence. 

At  prefent,  however,  the  defedls  of  the  ill- 
judged  policy  of  our  anceftors  is  felt  by  their 
pofterity ; for,  as  the  amufement  of  hawkiiw 

to 

has  given  place  to  the  more  ufeful  method  of 
(locking  fi(h-ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become  a 
mod  formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds,  this 
commits  the  greateft  devaftation  in  fre(h- waters; 
and  there  is  fcarce  a fifh,  though  never  fo  large, 
that  he  will  not  (trike  at  and  wound,  though 
unable  to  carry  it  away.  But  the  fmaller  fry 
are  his  chief  fubfiftence ; thefe,  purfued  by  their 
larger  fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  (hallow  waters,  where  they  find  the 
heron  a (till  more  formidable  enemy.  His  me- 
thod is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into  the 
water,  and  there  patiently  wait  the  approach  of 
his  prey,  which  when  it  comes  within  fight,  he 
darts  upon  with  inevitable  aim.  In  this  man- 
ner he  is  found  to  deftroy  more  in  a week  than 
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an  otter  in  three  months.  “ I have  feen  an 
« heron,”  fays . Willughby,  “ that  had  been 
« {hot,  that  had  feventeen  carps  in  his  belly  at 
« once,  which  He  wjll  digeft  in  fix  or  feven 
« hours,  and  tfi«n  to  fifliing  again.  I have  feen  a 
« carp,”  continues  he,  a taken  out  of  a heron’s 
“ belly,  nine  inches  and  an  half  long.  Several 
« gentlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what 
« quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a day, 
« have  put  feveral  fmallef  roach  and  dace  in  a 
« tub;  and  they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a 
« day,  one  day  with  another.  In  this  manner  a 
« fingle  heron  will  deftroy  fifteen  thoufand  carp 
“ in  a fingle  half  year.” 

So  great  are  the  digeftive  powers  of  this  frefh- 
water  tyrant,  and  fo  detrimental  to  thofe  who 
{lock  ponds  with  fifh.  In  general,  he  is  feen 
taking  his  gloomy  Hand  by  the  lake  fide,  as  if 
meditating  mifchief,  motionlefs  and  gorged  with 
plunder.  His  ufual  attitude  on  this  occafion  is 
to  fink  his  long  neck  between  his  fhoulders,  and 
keep  his  head  turned  on  one  fide,  as  if  eying 
the  pool  more  intently.  When  the  call  of  hun- 
ger returns,  the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  fill  his  capacious  ftomach ; and 
he  retires  long  before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the 
woods.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  is 
feen  affiduous  at  his  ufual  occupation. 

But,  though  in  feafons  of  fine  weather  the 
heron  can  always  find  a plentiful  fupply;  in 
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cold  or  ft  or  my  feafons,  his  prey  is  no  longer 
within  reach  : the  fifh  that  before  came  into 
the  fhallow  water  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  they 
find  it  to  be  the  warmeft  lituation.  Frogs  and 
hzards  alfo  feldom  venture  from  their  lurking 
places  j and  the  heron  is  obliged  to  fupport  him- 
felf  upon  his  long  habits  of  patience,  and  even: 
to  take  up  with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the 
water.  At  thofe  times  he  contracts  a confump- 
tive  difpofition,  which  lucceeding  plenty  is  not 
able  to  remove;  fo  that  the  meagre  glutton 
fpends  his  time  between  want  and  riot,  and  feels 
alternately  the  extremes  of  famine  and  excels. 
Hence,  notwithftanding  the  care  with  which  he 
takes  his  prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  de- 
vours, the  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated; 
and  though  his  crop  be  ufually  found  full,  yet 
his  flefh  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  cover  the  bones* 
The  heron  ufually  takes  his  prey  by  wading 
into  the  water,  yet  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
he  does  not  alio  take  it  upon  the  wing.  In  fa<ft, 
much  of  his  fifhing  is  performed  in  this  man- 
ner ; but  he  never  hovers  over  deep  waters,  as 
there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  efcape  him  by  fink- 
ing to  the  bottom.  In  fhallow  places  he  darts 
with  more  certainty;  for  though  the  fifh  at  fight 
of  its  enemy  inftantly  defcends,  yet  the  heron, 
with  his  long  bill  and  legs,  inftantly  pins  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  thus  feizes  it  fecufely.  In  this 
manner,  after  having  .been  feen  with  its  long 
neck  for  above  a minute  under  water,  he  rifes 
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upon  die  wing,  with  a trout  or  an  eel  ftruggling 
in  his  bill  to  get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  how- 
' ever,  flies  to  the  fhore,  fcarce  gives  it  time  to 
expire,  but  fwallows  it  whole,  and  then  returns 
to  fifhing  as  before. 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mifchief  to  ponds 
newly  flocked,  Willughby  has  given  a receipt 
for  taking  him.  “ Having  found  his  haunt, 
“ get  three  or  four  fmall  roach  or  dace,  and 
“ having  provided  a ftrong  hook  with  a wire 
<c  to  it,  this  is  drawn  juft  within  fide  the  fkin 
K of  the  fifh,  beginning  without  fide  the  gills, 
“ and  running  it  to  the  tail,  by  which  the 
“ fifh  will  not  be  killed,  but  continue  for  five 
K or  fix  days  alive.  Then  having  a ftrong  line 
“ made  of  filk  and  wire,  about  two  yards  and 
u an  half  long,  it  is  tied  to  a ftone  at  one  end, 
“ the  fifh  with  the  hook  being  fuffered  to  fwira 
tc  about  at  the  other.  This  being  properly 
u difpofed  in  fliallow  water,  the  heron  will  leize 
“ upon  the  fifh  to  its  own  deftru&ion.  From 
“ this  method  we  may  learn  that  the  fifh  muft 
“ be  alive,  otherwife  the  heron  will  not  touch 
“ them ; and  that  this  bird,  as  well  as  all  thofe 
“ that  feed  upon  fifh,  muft  be  its  own  ca- 
tc  terer ; for  they  will  not  prey  upon  fuch  as 
“ die  naturally,  or  are  killed  by  others  before 
“ them.” 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools 
and  marfhes,  yet  its  neft  is  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  trees,  and  fometimes  on  cliffs 
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hanging  over  the  Tea.  They  are  never  in  flocks 
when  they  fifh,  committing  their  depredations 
in  i'olitude  and  filence ; but  in  making  their 
nefts  they  love  each  other’s  fociety;  and  they 
are  feen,  like  rooks,  building  in  company  with 
flocks  of  their  kind.  Their  nefts  are  made  of 
fticks,  and  lined  with  wool ; and  the  female  lays 
four  large  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour.  The 
obfervable  indolence  of  their  nature,  however, 
is  not  lefs  feen  in  their  neftling  than  in  their 
habits  of  depredation.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
and  I have  feen  it  an  hundred  times,  than  that 
they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a neft 
when  they  can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or 
deferted  by  the  owl,  already  provided  for  them. 
This  they  ufually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driv- 
ing off  the  original  pofleft'ors,  fhould  they  happen 
to  renew  their  fruitlefs  claims. 

The  French  feem  to  have  availed  themfelves 
of  the  indolence  of  this  bird  in  making  its  neft ; 
and  they  a&ually  provide  a place  with  materials 
fitted  for  their  neftling,  which  they  call  He- 
ronries. The  heron,  which  with  us  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  table,  is  more  fought  for  in  France, 
where  the  flefh  of  the  young  ones  is  in  particular 
eftimation.  To  obtain  this,  the  natives  raife  up 
high  ftieds  along  fome  fifhy  ftream ; and  furnifh- 
ing  them  with  materials  for  the  herons  to  neftle 
with,  thefe  birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great 
abundance.  As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are 
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fuppofed  to  be  fit,  the  owner  of  the  heronry 
comes,  as  we  do  into  a pigeon-houfe,  and  carries 
off  fuch  as  are  proper  for  eating;  and  thefe  are 
fold  for  a very  good  price  to  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  “ Thefe  are  a delicacy  which,”  as  my 
author  fays,  u the  French  are  very  fond  of,  but 
“ which  Grangers  have  not  yet  been  taught  to 
u relifh  as  they  ought.”  Neverthelefs  it  was 
formerly  much  efteemed  as  a food  in  England, 
and  made  a favourite  ddh  at  great  tables.  It 
was  then  faid  that  the  flefii  of  a heron  was  a 
difh  for  a king;  at  prefent,  nothing  about  the 
houfe  will  touch  it  but  a cat. 

With  us,  therefore,  as  the  heron,  both  old 
and  young,  is  thought  deferable  eating,  we 
feldom  trouble  thefe  animals  in  their  heights, 
which  are  for  the  mofl  part  fufficiently  inaccef- 
fible.  Their  nefts  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  middle  of  large  forefts,  and  in 
fome  groves  nearer  home,  where  the  owners 
have  a predilection  for  the  bird,  and  do  not 
chufe  to  drive  it  from  its  accuftomed  habita- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  by  their  cries,  their 
expanfive  wings,  their  bulk,  and  wavy  motion, 
they  add  no  fmall  folemnity  to  the  foreft,  and 
give  a pleafing  variety  to  a finiflied  improve- 
ment. 

When  the  young  are  excluded,  as  they  are 
numerous,  voracious,  and  importunate,  the  old 
ones  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  provide  them 
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with  abundance.  The  quantity  of  fifh  they 
take  upon  this  occafion  is  amazing,  and  their 
ftze  is  not  lefs  to  be  wondered  at.  I remember 
ii  heron’s  neft  that  was  built  near  a fchool-houfe ; 
the  boys,  with  their  ufual  appetite  for  mifchief, 
climbed  up,  took  down  the  young  ones,  fewed 
up  the  vent,  and  laid  them  in  the  neft  as  before, 
i he  pain  the  poor  little  animals  felt  from  the 
operation  encreafed  their  cries ; and  this  but 
ferved  to  encreafe  the  diligence  of  the  old  ones, 
in  enlarging  their  fupply.  Thus  they  heaped 
the  neft  with  various  forts  of  fifh  and  the  beft  of 
their  kind ; and  as  their  young  fcreamed  they 
flew  off  for  more.  The  boys  gathered  up  the 
fifh,  which  the  young  ones  were  incapable  of 
eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  laft  quitted  their  neft, 
and  gave  up  their  brood,  whofe  appetites  they 
found  it  impoflible  to  fatisfy. 

1 he  heron  is  faid  to  be  a very  long-lived 
bird  ; by  Mr.  Keyfler’s  account  it  may  exceed 
fixty  years ; and  by  a recent  inftance  of  one  that 
was  taken  in  Holland,  by  an  hawk  belonging  to 
the  ftadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  confirmed, 
the  bird  having  a filver  plate  faftened  to  one  leg, 
with  an  infcription,  importing  that  it  had  been 
ftruck  by  the  eledfor  of  Cologne’s  hawks  thirty- 
five  years  before. 
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